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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


NE of the oddest commentaries which have yet been 

published on the miserable condition of Ireland was 
contained in a speech lately delivered by no less a person 
than the Speaker. Mr. Branp seems to have considered 
that his exalted and neutral position imposed upon him 
the duty of serene impartiality between right and wrong; 
or perhaps he has really persuaded himself that the assassin 
and conspirator who executes the mandates of the Land 
League is the comic and sentimental Irishman of farce 
and melodrama. Mr. Bovcicattr would probably agree 
with the Speaker that the race has many high qualities; 
and he would admit that the generous, brave, and im- 
pulsive Irishman is too ready to listen to injudicious 
advisers. Agitators take advantage of his venial weak- 
ness to lead him into courses which may perhaps ulti- 
mately prove injurious to himself. The SPEAKER 
forgot that systematic robbery and cruelty are in- 
jurious to their victims as well as to their agents. The 
labourers who have been persuaded by their priest to 
abandon well-paid employment may possibly suffer incon- 
venience; but ordinary Englishmen are more ready to 
sympathize with Mr. Bexce Joyes than with the ungrateful 
dependents who were indebted to him for security and 
comfort. There is no doubt that Irishmen possess a fair 
share of the common virtue of physical courage; but the 
Speaker might have reserved his compliments on their 
bravery for a time at which they were not exhibiting 
abject submission to lawless despotism and practising 
habitual oppression of the weak. The rabble to which the 
French Convention truckled during the Reign of Terror 
exacted and received similar adulation. It would have 
better become a grave dignitary who will soon have to 
deal with the Irish demagogues in another capacity either 
to keep silence or to express the indignation which 
he must be supposed to feel. Nonsense for non- 
sense, the theory that the faults of Irishmen are due to 
the neighbourhood of a melancholy ocean is less offensive 
than the explanation of sordid cupidity, combined with 
malignant turbulence, by an amiable susceptibility to 
sudden impressions. 

Mr. Branp’s constituents would have been satisfied if he 
had declined to address them on a subject with which it 
would have been improper for him to deal freely. He 
could not be expected to discuss the administrative 
questions which are much more urgent than any curious 
investigation of the peculiarities of Irish character. The 
Government, as a whole, has neglected its duty; but the 
motives of some of its members are probably patriotic and 
unselfish. The Liberals, as distinguished from the Radicals, 
may reasonably believe that they are not at liberty to 
abandon their posts as long as there is a hope that they may 
exercise either a stimulating er a restraining influence 
on their colleagues. All but the most bigoted democrats 
may perhaps gradually be shamed into the performance of 
a plain duty, and their revolutionary projects of legisla- 
tion may be modified; yet Mr. Jacosp Bricur publicly 
exults in the outrages which may, as he thinks, promote 
his objects. It is not known whether at the last 
Council the Cabinet agreed either on a Peace Preser- 
vation Bill, or on a scheme for the readjustment of land 
tenure; but it is certain, as long as the Cabinet holds 
together, that the policy of coercion has not been definitively 


doomed to confiscation. The guilt of tolerating anarchic 
tyranny up to the present time rests with Mr. Bricut, 
Mr. CuaMBerLAIN, and perhaps with two or three other 
members of the Government, including its chief. The 
cant of constitutional scruples furnishes no apology for 
deliberate complicity with crime. The functionaries who 
would have had to execute a temporary law for securing 
property and life cannot be allowed to express their fears 
that they might themselves have misused exceptional 
powers. 

The contrary affectation of professing to believe that 
coercion would be ineffective is generally accompanied by 
a pretended confidence in the sufficiency of the ordinary 
law. The sympathizing ‘apologists of the Government 
have lately exerted themselves to prove that threats, out- 
rages, interference with freedom of action, and riotous 
excesses, are misdemeanours punishable with fine and im- 
prisonment. They accordingly censure the magistrates, 
the police, the permanent staft of the Irish Government, 
and by implication Mr. Forster himself, for allowing the 
regular weapons of the Jaw to rust while new armaments 
are Joudly demanded. Some zealous philanthropists even 
taunt the peaceable classes in Ireland with cowardice in 
not defending themselves. A few landlords and one spirited 
lady, who have hitherto intimidated assassins by their 
gallant demeanour, are contrasted with the great body of 
victims who meanly ask for the protection of the law. 
A state of private warfare is approved as preferable 
to a vigorous and summary repression of crime by the 
constituted authorities. In one of his writings Sir James 
STepPsEN contrasts the irresistible force of the law in civilized 
society with the violence of predatory barons and moss- 
troopers as it is picturesquely described in the Fair Maid of 
Perth. Honour is due to gallant Irishmen who, like the 
hero of the romance, fight for their own hand when they are 
deserted by their natural protectors. Corresponding dis- 
honour attaches to those who render self-defence necessary 
by a base abdication of their duty. It is true that the 
most effective Peace Preservation Act would leave too 
many opportunities for crime ; but former measures of the 


remembered that the opponents of exceptional legislation 
object, not to the supposed inutility, but to the efficiency, 
of coercive legislation. 

The latest proceedings of the club which governs 
Ireland furnish an additional, though superfluous, reason 
for immediate and energetic interference. The tardy 
fulfilment of Mr. Giapsronr’s broken ‘promise would even 
now have the effect of resolving the Land League into two of 
its uncongenial elements. Of late its gominal adherents 
have been recruited, not merely from malcontents and 
covetous aspirants to the property of others, but from 
peaceable traders, and even from loyal subjects who have 
no kind of sympathy with the conspiracy or its promoters. 
A member of a Manchester firm writes to the papers to 
say that their representative in a town in Ireland has con- 
sulted his principals whether he shall subscribe to the 
Land League or incur the penalty of a total suspension of 
business. He has been instracted to recognize the only 
existing authority. The leaders of the League have on 
some occasions hypocritically deprecated the practice of 
forcing unwilling persons to subscribe to their funds, but 
they receive the money without inquiring into the mode by 
which it has been procured. The barbarous process which 


renounced, and that property in land has not been finally 


takes its name from its earliest victim has been found 


kind have done much to repress disorder; and it must be- 
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applicable to universal coercion, and especially to the 
extortion of money. There is no doubt that in every 
instance in which a subscription is obtained by threats 
an indictable crime has been committed; but after the 
acquittal of Heary and WatsH it is as useless to prosecute 
the offenders as it would have been to impeach Fovqter- 
TINvILLE and his accomplices, the official jurymen, during 
the reign of Rosesrierre. The demagogues and some of 
their wellwishers at Birmingham and elsewhere describe 
“ Boycotting” as a legitimate mode of employing moral 
force, analogous to the extremely questionable methods 
sometimes employed by Trade-Unions. It would not suit 
their purpose to admit that behind the sentence of social 
excommunication physical violence lies in the background. 
Labourers would not refuse remunerative wages, trades- 
men would not reject profitable custom, if they were not 
well aware that their refusal to obey the commands of the 
League would be punished by torture, by mutilation, or 
by death. The cowardly steamboat agents who refused 
to convey Mr. Bence Jonrs’s cattle to England appre- 
hended either incendiary plots or explosions, or perhaps 
the compulsory desertion of their men. If they had per- 
formed their duty and suffered the possible consequences, 
the owners might perhaps have asked the Ministers for 
compensation ; but they would, like Captain Boycort, have 
been informed in answer that the Government was pre- 
paring beueficent legislative measures. 


The or the IntsH Secretary in his 
name, has prohibited one meeting of the Land League. A 
sufficient military force was ordered to the spot to suppress 
resistance, and the populace consequently submitted. The 
interference of the Executive, though laudable in itself, 
suggests the question why seditious and formidable 
assemblages have for several*months been allowed to 
propagate disorder with impunity. At every Land League 
meeting it is certain that menaces will be uttered 
against peaceable subjects, and that the threatened con- 
sequences will result to those who refuse compliance. 
The contemptible scruples of Ministers who shrink from 
coercion are answered by a universal system of com- 
pulsion. When the Government, after long acquiescence 
in triumphant wickedness, at last appeals to Parliament 
for additional powers, it will be difficult to abstain from 
calling attention to a practical confession of its own 
criminal weakness. It is even possible that unforeseen 
consequences may result from a paltry and selfish policy. 
The ultra-Radical faction still cordially supports Mr. 
Giapstone, but he may perhaps find that he has alienated 
a sufficiently large proportion of his late supporters to 
destroy the majority which raised him to office. Within 
living memory no Minister has caused indignation so 
general and so profound among the orderly classes of 
society. It remains to be seen whether he will be com- 
pensated for the disapproval of moderate and patriotic 
Englishmen by the zealous support of those who, like Sir 
Witrrip Lawsoy, would rather dismember the Empire than 
restore order in Ireland by force. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


Be hoe dying year must always leave bad legacies as well 
as good to the new. There is sure to be trouble and 
confusion, perhaps present, and certainly prospective, some- 
where. And in most years there is naturally a pause in 
action at the time when the old year is giving place to the 
new. It is winter, and military operations are postponed. 
The English Parliament has not met, and although Conti- 
nental Parliaments mect in the late autumn, the greater 
questions are generally reserved for the spring of the year. 
Asarule, therefore, at this season, what most interests us lies 
in the near future rather than in the present. What is pecu- 
liar in the state of affairs at the close of this year is that, 
while there is nothing very alarming anywhere, and 
in the economical and financial position of the leading 
countries of the world there is much to inspire confi- 
dence, yet it so happens that in almost every one of these 
countries, except the United States, there is some one or 
more question or questions which we know must be solved 
somehow very soon, and of which the solution is at present 
quite undetermined. It is the distinctness of the issues 
to be decided, coupled with the extreme indistinctness of 
the mode in which they will be decided, that makes the 
peculiarity of the present crisis. We do not say, as we 
usually do, that in the new year something may happen ; 


but we say that something must happen, only we do not 
know what this something will be. At the same time there 
is, amid all this uncertainty, a feeling that, if there is much 
to alarm, there is much to reassure us. We need not take 
a black or pessimist view of any of our troubles or of the 
troubles of our neighbours. Things in the new year 
may turn out very badly, as they may in any new 
year, but there is now no very clear reason why we 
should necessarily conclude that they will tarn out very 
badly. The most conspicuous instance is naturally that 
which interests all Europe alike. The Greek question, 
we know, must be solved somehow in the new year. 
This certainly is a distinct and peculiar legacy of the 
old year to the new. We are not, as at the end of 
ordinary years, merely able to say that something un- 
pleasant may before long grow up in Eastern Europe to 
tax the skill and resources of statesmen and nations. 
There is something unpleasant in Eastern Europe actually 
going on; and it must have some final form given it before 
many months are over. Unless diplomacy can settle the 
Greek question before the spring there will be war. It is 
quite possible that there may be war; but what is to some 
extent reassuring is that diplomacy is evidently very much 
in earnest in its endeavour to prevent war by arranging 
a settlement. The Great Powers, however much they may 
differ in other respects, are cordially united in the desire 
not to let things drift; and experience shows that most 
wars arise precisely because things are allowed to drift. 


At home there are several distinct questions which we 
know must be settled one way or the other in the new 
year. For example, we must either keep Candahar or 
retire from it ; or, even if a middle course were taken and 
we kept Candahar, but kept it only for a time, we should 
have to state clearly in what way or on what terms and 
with what objects we meant to keep it temporarily. The 
present curious state of things, in which we hold Candahar 
neither on our own account nor on that of any one else, 
cannot continue. In South Africa we do not know what 
will be the end of the war between.the Cape Colonists and 
the natives, how far the resistance of the Boers may he 
serious, or whether new troubles may not arise in 
districts directly under the government of the Crown. 
But we know that, whatever turn events may take, 
the relations of the Home Government to the Colonial 
Government of South Africa must be much more 
accurately defined than they are now. What is 
reassuring as to Candahar and South Africa is that 
responsible Ministers will have had every opportunity 
of coming to a right decision. They may make great 
blunders, but at any rate they ought not to make them so 
far as plenty of opportunity for thought and study and 
consultation can save them from making blunders. Again, 
nothing can be more deplorable than the state of Ireland. 
Every day the new Government edges the old Government 
out of something that seemed still to belong to it. What 
used to be called Irish anarchy, but may now be fairly 
called a well-organized reign of terror in Ireland, is a 
very bitter legacy for the old year to leave to the new. 
But here, again, we know that in the new year there 
must be a solution of some sort. There must be a serious 
effort to make Ireland possibly contented and certainly 
orderly. This effort may be successful or unsuccess- 
ful, but we are sure that it will be made, and that 
it will be begun to be made in a very few weeks. 
It may be thought very difficult to find anything 
reassuring as to the future of Ireland. The law has 
collapsed, and even worse perhaps than the actual collapse 
itself is the poisonous experience that law can be made to 
collapse. But, even with regard to Ireland, there are 
some things to be noticed which, if they do not inspire 
confidence, tend in some small way to mitigate anxiety. 
In the first place, sorely tried as Englishmen are by tlic 
intolerable tyranny prevalent in Ireland, they do not gv 
back from their wish to treat Ireland fairly. If any 
measure that would make the Irish happier could be 
shown to be at once practicable, just, and reasonable, 
Englishmen would still be pleased to welcome it ; and the 
persecution to which the landlords have been subjected 
will dispose Englishmen to be more compassionate to 
these victims of oppression, and more ready to see that any 
indemnity to which they can fairly lay claim shall be given 
them. Then it is something that a great opportunity should 
be given to any one man in a very difficult crisis. There 
is, to all appearance, no wavering in the constituencies in 
their feelings towards Mr. Giapsrone. They are puzzled by 
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what the Ministry does, or rather by what it leaves undone ; 
put they still cling to the belief that Mr. Giapstonz is a sort 
of magician, and that he has some secret power of settling 
the Irish or any other question. This belief may be utterly 
unfounded, but at least it gives a chance for a Ministerial 
success which would not exist without it. Lastly, we may 
hope that we have now got rid of Home Rule for many 

ears to come. Formerly we could only speak theoretically, 
and say that if the Irish were allowed to set up a govern- 
ment of their own under the nominal supremacy of 
England, they would be sure to set up a very bad govern- 
ment. Now we can speak practically. The Irish have set 
up a government of their own under the nominal supremacy 
of England, and it is a government of petty, remorseless 
tyranny. We now know what we previously could only 
deduce from history or from general study of circum- 
stances and characters—that the elementary duty of 
England towards Ireland is to save the Irish from them- 
selves. 

In France there are so many burning questions all 
flaming at once that it may seem difficult to say what it is 
specially that the old year leaves to the new. But all 
these questions may be gathered into one great question. 
What will be the issues on which the country will be 
asked to pronounce its judgment when the time for the 
general election comes round? The Republican party 
wishes, or, at any rate, its more advanced members wish, 
to get certain things done, some of a sufliciently startling 
character, and then to ask the electors to ratify them. If 
we translate Republican opinions into action, they say, 
there must be certain consequences, and we wish to 
point out to the country what these consequences 
are. If the country likes them, it has only to say 
so; but the great thing is that the country should 
know what is meant. In Germany the question that 
has to be decided next year is of a very different kind. 
But to Germany itself it is a question of very 
great moment. It is the question whether the Government 
in its war with Socialism shall or shall not commit itself 
to a counter movement, in which it would parade a 
Socialism of its own contrivance. Prince Bismarck has 
for some time past allowed it to be known that he is 
meditating a plan for a new organization of labour. What 
is the exact form his plan is likely to assume is not known, 
and perhaps he hardly knows himself. But its basis is 
the basis of Socialism, or at least of that form of Socialism 
which purposes to use the State as its instrument, and 
may be shortly described as the protection by the Govern- 
ment of the workmen against competition, bad times, and 
the misdirection of capital. Prince Bismarck must be sup- 
posed to know Germany well, and he is evidently not 
satisfied with the results of the laws by which he has 
endeavoured to repress Socialism. The inhabitants 
of considerable towns no longer talk Socialism in 
beer-gardens, or enjoy an uninterrupted flow of Socialist 
journalism ; but, wien they get an opportunity of voting, 
they are not to be kept from voting for Socialist candi- 
dates. As Prince Bismarck has given the public a vague 
sketch of his new ideas, he must either give effect to them 
when the German Parliament meets, and suggest changes 
affecting the whole character of German society, or drop 
them, and thus reveal that he does not think it possible to 
combat Socialism by outbidding it. Either way the world 
will learn something in which it will be much interested 
as to the attitude which the master of Germany intends to 
assume on what, in his eyes, is the one great question 
of the day for Germans after that of the existence of the 
Germany into which he has shaped the Fatherland. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE accounts of the war in South Africa continue 

to be scanty and, with few exceptions, unsatisfac. 
tory; but thus far the Colonial Government adheres 
to its resolution of conducting the struggle itself with- 
out resorting to the aid of Imperial troops. A part 
of the not inconsiderable force at Cape Town might 
probably be employed with decisive effect; and if the 
colonists are at any time hard pressed, the reserves of 
the garrison may perhaps be required. But it would 
be unwise to urge on the Coloniai Government the 
acceptance of military aid; and the unfortunate rebel- 
lion which has at length broken out in the Transvaal may 
too probably require the employment in that province 


of all the available British troops in South Africa. The 
Boers have evidently taken the opportunity of the Basuto 
war to embarrass the English Government. Their country- 
men in the Orange Free State had been more considerate 
and more prudent. The motives of an offer of Impe- 
rial help in the Basnto war would be regarded with 
suspicion, and no gratitude would be felt for benefits 
which would be attributed to a desire of retaining con- 
trol over the colonial policy. In the Gaika war of two 
or three years ago, though the rebellion was mainly 
suppressed by the Imperial troops, Mr. Mouteno and his 
colleagues affected to actindependently of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the regular forces. Mr. successor has pro- 
fessed a more friendly feeling to the mother-country ; but he 
evidently regards with jealousy any measure which might 
interfere with independent local action. If Mr. Sprice 
accurately represents the general feeling, the determina- 
tion of the colonists to bear the whole burden of the war 
is highly respectable. As none of the native levies can be 
trusted, the settlers must bear the danger and hardship as 
well as the cost of the war. The number of volunteers in 
the field is already considerable, and large reinforcements 
seem tobe expected. It is too late to discuss the policy of 
disarmament, which has been svfficiently condemned by 
its results. The loyalty of the Basutos, though it has 
been easily disturbed, might perhaps have continued but 
for the injudicious exhibition of distrust. It is now 
known that the possession of firearms is regarded by 
the whole native population as the most valuable of privi- 
leges. The demand for the surrender of arms was pro- 
bably regarded as an act, not only of oppression, but of 
bad faith. The native labourer in the diamond fields had 
in almost all cases, with the knowledge of the authorities, 
received guns and ammunition in lieu of wages. Mr. 
Sprice’s Bill, though it was perhaps defensible in theory, 
has proved to be rash and mischievons ; but war, especially 
when the combatants are respectively civilized and savage, 
supersedes the merits of the original quarrel. Whether the 
Basutos were right or wrong in rebellion, it has become 
necessary to suppress their resistance. It is to be hoped 
that the difficulty will not be seriously aggravated by the 
very unfortunate insurrection in the Transvaal. 


In a late number of the Nineteenth Century, Lord 
Grey published a forcible argument against the policy 
which the Colonial Office has for many years pursued 
in South Africa. No living statesman has an ampler 
knowledge of colonial questions, though Lord Grey’s 
official career ended many years ago. The concession by 
his successors of legislative independence to the larger 
colonies has never met with his cordial approval. The 
experiment has not yet disclosed its ultimate results, and it 
is in some respects anomalous; but in Canada, and pro- 
bably in the Australian colonies, the grant of responsible 
government was the only alternative of separation. It is 
possible that the catastrophe may, even by unlimited con- 
cession, not have been finally averted; but the Imperial 
Government was fully justified in postponing disruption, 
with a reasonable prospect of maintaining for an indefinite 
time a bond of union too elastic to be oppressive. On the 
present occasion Lord Grey abstains from reopening the 
general controversy on responsible government. He is only 
concerned to prove that the system was inapplicable to 
South Africa, which contains both a European population 
and a much larger number of natives. He might have 
added that the English inhabitants of the colony were by 
no means unanimons in wishing for practical independence. 
They found themselves left face to face not only with the 
coloured tribes, but with a majority of Dutch descent, 
which is by no means completely amalgamated with the 
English portion of the community. if the question were 
still open much might be said on both sides; but Lord 
Grey underrates the difficulty of revoking an organic 
concession, even though it may have been premature. His 
strongest objection to the measure is founded on the with- 
drawal of the protection of the Crown from the natives 
settled in the colony, and from the neighbouring tribes, 
who may, as in the present instance, be provoked to 
war. It may be readily admitted that a so-called con- 
stitutional government secures but a precarious protection 
to an inferior race. It would, as Lord Grey candidly 
allows, be impossible to place the control of a repre- 
sentative Government at the Cape in the hands of a 
native majority. The arrangement which has actually 
been made is in itself just and reasonable. The natives 


are legally competent to vote, and some of them exercise 
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the privilege ; but the franchise is designedly fixed so high 
as to exclude the great mass from participation in the suf- 
frage. The precautions against the preponderance of un- 
civilized voters must be incidentally advantageous in pro- | 
tecting the white community from the baneful system of | 
universal suffrage. The Government of a Crown Colony 
is undoubtedly more impartial than a Parliament and 
Ministry representing the superior race; but, in fact, the 
natives at the Cape have not been oppressed ; and it is , 
doubtful whether border wars would under any system of | 
administration have been more infrequent. The Catire wars | 
of the last generation were fought long before the esta- 
blishment of responsible government. | 
Lord Grey’s object in discussing South African policy | 
is not mainly critical or retrospective. Concurring in | 
this respect with the deputations which have remonstrated 
with Lord Kimsertey, he proposes active interference with 
the conduct and results of the war on the part of the Im- 
perial Government, and he even holds that it will be neither 
impossible nor difficult to obtain the consent of the 
colonists to a surrender of their constitutional privileges. 
In the absence of positive evidence to the contrary, it may 
be confidently assumed that the people of the Cape would 
resist and resent any proposal of the kind. If there 


| questions, it has lately been markedly restive. 


really were any desire to resume the former relations 
with the Crown, the movement ought to begin and pro- 
ceed within the colony itself; but it is scarcely worth 
while to consider so improbable a contingency. Lord | 
Kiwsertey can have known nothing of any colonial op- 
position to responsible government when he assured 
the last deputation which waited upon him that a’ re- 
storation of the direct authority of the Crown was wholly 
out of the question. No stronger proof can be given 
of the disposition of the colonists than their pre- 
sent determination to undertake all the efforts and 
sacrifices required by the Basuto war. In common with 
Lord Grey they foresee that, if their own exertions are 
successful, they will be able to determine at their pleasure 
their future relations with the conquered enemy. Lord 
KIMBERLEY properly declined to give the Colonial Minisivy 
any promise that the Crown would not interfere in 
any future settlemeut; but the power of the victorious 
colonists to act for themselves will include the right 
which might in another contingency be disputed. It 
is natural that Lord Grey, and many younger philan- 
thropists, should regret and disapprove the abaudonment 
of a duty and right which was formerly vested in the 
Crown; but experience shows that European immigrants 
in uncivilized countries will always settle their own quar- 
rels with the indigenous population. The North American 
colonies fought and negotiated with the Indian tribes 
without consulting the Government at home; and, indeed, 
they enjoyed many elements of practical independence 
long before the name of responsible government was in- 
vented.’ 


The course of modern colonization has been determined 
by natural causes. Private adventurers first settle on 
shores only occupied by uncivilized tribes; and then it 
becomes necessary for the Government to which they owe 
allegiance to follow them with control and protection. As 
long as the colony is weak, especially when it is exposed to 
the attack of hostile neighbours, the rule of the mother- 
eountry is willingly accepted. When conflicts of interest 
or feeling arise the distant subjects become mutinous, 
if their aspiration « the .anagement of their own 
affairs ic violently thwarted. Since the success of the 
American rebellion, England at least has virtually 
abandoned the pretension of retaining possession of 
colonies by force. Even if Lord Grey is right in his 
opinion that responsible government was extended too 
hastily to South Africa, the concession must have been 
made at no distant period. Many years before, a trouble- 
some collision bad occurred when the colonists refused to 
receive convicts transported to the Capo. It was then 
found necessary to surrender a legal right which had 
been up to that time exercised without dispute by the 
Imperial Government. The claim of a Crown protec- 
torate over the native tribes in South Africa may be 
plausible, but it cannot be asserted in practice. The 
situation may perhaps be in some degree modified if the 
Government of Natal, which is still a Crown colony, is 
forced to take part in the war; but for the present the 
Cape is conducting the struggle without assistance. 
Basntoland is theoretically included in the limits of the 


colony, for the unfortunate Disarmament Act was a 


measure of domestic legislation. If the natives are forced 
to submit, they will have one security against oppression 


_in the proof which they have given of their formidable 


military qualities. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST RELIGIOUS EMBLEMS, 


hp French Senzte is evidently disposed to resent the 
extremely Radical policy which M. Ferry’s Cabinet 
bas thought it necessary to pursue. Whether it will give 
effect to its disposition when really important questions 


_ come before it is a point upon which it is difficult to form 


an opinion ; but upon minor questions, or what it supposes 
to be minor questions, and upon the early stages of great 
The Com. 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill making judges re- 
movable at the pleasure of the Executive is decidedly 
opposed to the change; and on Tuesday the Government. 
were defeated, by a large majority, on an incident arising 
out of the Bill abolishing religious teaching in schools. If 
that Bill passes, every communal school will be strictly 
neutral as regards religion. The priest will be allowed, for 
the present, to teach the children religion on Sundays, but 
the rest of the week will be given up entirely to more im- 
portant matters. The banishment of religious teaching 
will naturally involve the banishment of religions 
emblems. If the history of the Crucifixion may not be 
told to the children by the teachers, it would merely sug. 
gest inconvenient inquiries to leave the crucifix hanging on 
the wall. As yet the Bill making this change has not 
passed the Chamber of Deputies, and when the Chamber 
has voted it, it will still have to pass the Senate. These 
delays are naturally irksome to the burning zeal of the 
neo-atheists who govern Paris, and the Prerecr of the 
Seine has accordingly availed himself of a regulation 
lately made by the Superior Council of Public Instruction, 
by which the local authorities are left free to deal with 
religious emblems as they think best. In the case of Paris 
there could not be much doubt what the action of the 
local authorities under this permission would be. It is 
probable that M. Hérotp would have been satisfied with 
the simple removal of religious emblems from the schools, 
but it would have needed very special pains on the part of 
the Prerecr to ensure that they were removed decently. 
The opportunity of insulting religion under cover of carry- 
ing out an administrative decree was too precious to be lost, 
and, after every allowance has been made for exaggeration, 
it seems to have been made full use of. The removal of 
the crucifixes was effected during school hours, and in the 
presence of the children. They were detached from the wall 
with poles and hooks, many of them being broken in the ope- 
ration, and then thrown into a farniture van and carried 
off. The feeling which this outrage upon their religion has 
excited in French Catholics may be compared to that 
which would be produced in England if the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, under the guidance of Mr. Brapiavau, 
were to collect all the Bibles to be found in Board schools 
and cart them away. The feeling in Paris is more keen 
than this, in proportion as a statue is a more striking 
object than a book. French officials are not always very 
gentle in their behaviour, and when, as here, the execution 
of their orders was a labour of love, there is little doubt that 
their words and acts were designed to be, and succeeded 
in being, extremely offensive. M. Hérotp had no reply to 
make to his opponents on Tuesday, beyond the state- 
ment, which was not disputed, that the Prerecr bad a 
technical right to do what he did. The Republican 
Senators can stand a good deal in the way of Radicalism, 
but this latest exhibition of it was too much for 
a large number of them. Some boldly voted against 
the Government; others, less courageous, abstained from 
voting at all; and in the end the Government was 
beaten on a division by 159 votes to 85. For a few hours 
it was thought that the vote would bring on a Ministerial 
crisis, and M. Hérotp even went so far as to place his 
resignation in M. Ferry’s hands. On reflection, however, 
the Government seem to have thought that the Senate 
would be most effectually snubbed by taking no notice of 
its vote. The Prerrct of the Sere has, therefore, been 
tola that he must contrive to put up with the censure ot 
the Second Chamber, and as life under such a condition 
entails no physical discomfort, and some additional popu- 
larity, he has found no difficulty in obeying the order. 

M. Ferny, in defending the action of the Prerecr, made 
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* the usual remark that the neutralization of the communal 
schools involved no attack upon religion. In theory, no 
doubt, this is true. According to the view favoured by 
the Government, the school and the Church are in 
future to be distinct. In the Church there will be 
religious teaching, crucifixes, and statues of the VIRGIN. 
In the school there will be secular teaching, maps, 
and botanical and zoological diagrams. But M. Ferry 
takes no account of the effect which the absolute ban- 
ishment of religion from communal schools may be ex- 
pected to have upon the children attending them. If 
these schools had been founded in the first instance 
upon the principle of religious neutrality, it would have 
been different. ‘The children would never have learned to 
associate religion with school; but they would not have 
regarded the two as in any way antagonistic. When, 
however, a sudden divorce is effected between them ; when 
the teachers from whom the children have hitherto re- 
ceived their religious instruction are forbidden to give it 
them any longer; when the crucifix, which has till now 
hung over the teacher’s desk, now hangs there no more; 
when, in short, religion is not merely excluded from the 
school, but ostentatiously turned out of doors, the im- 
pression conveyed will be much more serious. So far as 
the children are concerned, the removal of the crucifixes 
from the walls of the school is almost as startling as 
their removal from the walls of the church would be 
to their parents. Their religious impressions are sud- 
denly uprooted, and they are left to ask, as some 
of them did on the occasion of M. Héroip’s recent 
proceedings, What is to come in the place, of the 
bon Diew who has been taken away? In face of a 
law of this kind, it is impossible to contend any longer that 
the Republic is not hostile to the Church. The acts of 
the Government in regard to education are the acts of an 
enemy, not of a ruler who, while determined to give the 
Church no favour, still wishes to leave it a fair field. If 
the end which these Education Bills have in view had 
been simply protection for non-Catholic children, it might 
have been attained without any of the inconveniences 
which are likely to attend the execution of the new laws. 
Due care might have been taken that instruction in the 
Catholic religion was not forced upon non-Catholic chil- 
dren ; but, provided that these precautions were sufliciently 
stringent, the religious emblems might have been allowed 
toremain. It is highly unlikely that in a country like 
France, where cracifixes are to be seen so frequently, the 
presence of one on the wall of the school can have any 
proselytising influence on the mind ofa non-Catholicscholar. 

No doubt a moderate measure of this sort would have 
had no attractions for the present Government. It is 
not unfair to suppose that what really delights them in 
the Education Bill is the prospect of making short 
work with all the signs that go to show that Catholi- 
cism is still the religion of a great number of French- 
men. If this were not their motive, they would have 
contented themselves with one of those convenient com- 
promises which secure all that is of practical moment 
while giving the minimum of offence to those at whose 
expense it is secured. In M. Ferry’s ideas of govern- 
ment compromise has no place. With him manner is 
more important than matter, and the protection of non- 
Catholic children against proselytism is subordinate to the 
supreme end of humiliating Catholics. There is a certain 
coarse common sense about this line of action, inasmuch 
as it tends to some extent to win the support of the Ex- 
treme Left. They despise M. Ferry as sincerely as 
they have despised all the other Prime Ministers who 
have held office by permission of M. Gamperra, but 
they do not seem so eager to put him in a minority. A 
President of the Council who justifies the removal of 
crucifixes in a furniture van, that the minds of the 
children in communal schools may not be prejudiced 
in favour of Catholicism, is still somewhat of a rare 
bird in France, and it is well not to dispose of him 
too hastily. M. Hérotp seems to have pushed M. Ferry’s 
ag a little further than M. Ferry himself, and 

. Hérotv’s subordinates have gone a little further than 
M. Héroup. Bat, considering how near the Christmas 
holidays were, and that, if the removal of the crucifixes 
had been postponed till then, no one but the officials would 
have been present at the operation, and consequently no 
needless offence would have been given, it is difficult to 
believe that M. Héroup was greatly shocked at the too 


night before stripping the Paris schools of their religious 
emblems, he must have been remarkably eager to set about 
the work ; and eagerness to pull down is seldom found com- 
patible with much show of respect to the thing pulled down. 
The removal of the crucifixes was probably kept quite as a 
holiday among the Communists and quasi-Communists of 
Paris, and the Prerect of the Sztve would doubtless have 
been unfeignedly sorry to have deprived a class with which 
his official relations are necessarily a little strained of one 
of the few pleasures it is in his power to give them. The 
farniture van which carried away the crucifixes was pro- 
bably followed by a rejoicing rabble who felt that at last 
there was some reason to hope that the long-expected 
destruction of religion was about to be accomplished. It is 
pleasant, of course, for a ruler to be able to give enjoyment 
to his subjects ; but it is possible that in this case M. HERoLD 
has shown a too exclusive regard for one section of his sub- 
jects. When 85 Senators are all that can be found to sup- 
port the Government on a critical division, it is plain that 
there must be great searchings of heart among the moderate 
Republicans. ‘I'here has been no instance of such a division 
since the last senatorial elections. It is not to be expected 
that the Government will be in any way deterred from the 
course which it has marked out for itself by any uneasiness 
on the part of its more moderate supporters. M. GAMBETTA 
has declared to win with the advanced, not with the 
moderate, Left, and the politicians who represent him in 
the various departments cannot take a different line from 
their chief. But these first symptoms of Republican dis- 
affection are worth a passing notice. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ANARCHISTS, 


it is not surprising that the most instructive speeches 
on the state of lreland should have been delivered by 
Irishmen. It is natural that English members of the 
Opposition should expatiate on the inexhaustible topic of 
Ministerial incapacity or complicity. They can scarcely 
exaggerate the misgovernment which they denounce, but 
the severest strictures proceed from those who are more 
intimately familiar with the causes and details of the 
progress of anarchy. Even Mr. SransFe~p, who, as a 
zealous supporter of the Government and an ardent 
Liberal, said as much as possible on the comparatively 
irrelevant subject of land tenure, while he passed lightly 
over the abdication of the constitutional authorities, was 
enabled, in consequence of a recent visit to Ireland on the 
business of Lord BeraconsFieLp’s Land Commission, to 
throw some light on the rapid advance of moral and 
social deterioration. Early in October he heard of no 
Irish demand for any larger concession than “ the 
“three F's,” which were condemned a few years ago. 
by Lord Hartincroy and Mr. Giapstonz. Five weeks 
later the Land League had taught the peasantry to insist 
at first on fixing the amount of their own rent, and ulti- 
mately on depriving the landlords of their undisputed pro- 
perty. Mr. Sransretp faintly admits the necessity of co- 


ercion; but he seems scarcely to recognize the proof 


which he has himself given that the most urgent need 
of Ireland is the protection of life and property, and 
not the readjustment of the relations of landlords and 
tenants. The question is better understood by loyal 
Irishmen, among whom two members of Parliament, both 
formerly Law Officers of the Crown, have eminently, 
distinguished themselves. 
out of Parliament taken a principal part in the vindica- 
tion of law and justice. Mr. Piunker lately delivered 
at Chesterfield an admirable speech on the causes of. 
the present disturbance, and on the grossly neglected. 
duties of the Government. He had spent a consider- 
able part of the autumn in the most disturbed part of 
Connaught, near the scene of the murder of Lord 
MountMorges, and the farm lately occupied by Captain 
Boycorr. Mr. confirms the statement, which has 
more than once been made, that the social rebellion was. 
organized, and in the first instance conducted, by a few 
men unconnected with the land, who assembled the meet- 
ings and procured agents who perpetrated murders and. 
other outrages. Two prominent agitators had been Fenian 
convicts, and one of them might probably, without any 
change in the law, have been arrested for violation of the 
conditions of his ticket-of-leave. It cannot be doubted 
that the names of the ringleaders were known to the 


iconoclastic zeal of his agents. If he could not wait a fort- | Government; and if due powers had been obtained from 


Mr. Gisson has both in and. 
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Parliament, they might have been placed in confinement 
before their machinations had produced any formidable 
result. Mr. Sransreup’s five weeks’ experience is fully 
explained by the immunity deliberately conceded to the 
conspirators by the Government. 

Mr. Suaw-Lerevre, speaking abont the same time, quoted 
with approval the statement of Mr. Gissoy, that the absence 
of outrage was only a proof that incertain districts the power 
of the Land League was fully established. Asan expert in 
agrarian projects, Mr. Suaw-Lerevre dwelt at length on the 
alleged expediency of encouraging the system of owner- 
ship by oecupiers; but he distinctly stated, and it must 
be supposed on official authority, that the first measure 
submitted by the Government to Parliament would be a Bill 
for restoring order. ‘“ Every one,” he said, “ must admit 
“ that the time had come for some exceptional treatment 
“ of the question.” As Mr. Piunxer conclusively showed, 
the time for legislation came three monthsago. The evil is 
now incomparably greater, andthe remedy will be more diffi- 
cult and less effective; but as late as November the two 
Birmingham members of the Cabinet laid down“ the sage 
“ maxim,” as Mr. Piunksr calls it, that force is no remedy 
for lawlessness. The impending Coercion Bill will in- 
volve a confession that there has been unwarrantable 
delay. It will appear that, in spite of Mr. Cuamper- 
Lamy and Mr. Bricut, force is deemed a remedy for 
lawlessness ; but some Ministers thought that the main- 
tenance of their own consistency was a more impor- 
tant object than the protection of the peaceable com- 
munity ; and they perhaps also thought that the Land 
Bill would be made more comprehensive or more revolu- 
tionary by the prolongation of the reign of terror. Mr. 
GLaDsToNe’s determining motive has probably been his 
pronounced determination to introduce a Land Bill simul- 
taneously with a measure of coercion. It has been truly 
said that the project involves the theory of selling justice ; 
but there are still more conclusive objections to wanton con- 
nivance with cruel oppression. Any land law which can 
be devised will necessarily be tentative and doubtful in 
result ; and, if Mr. GLaps?oNnE agrees with’ his apologists 
that the Act of 1870 has proved a failure, he can scarcely 
demand implicit confidence in his latest contrivance. Mr. 
Piusket has not facilitated his task by giving re- 
newed publicity to the vigorous language in which 
Lord Hartincron and the present Arrorney-GENERAL 
for Ine.anp declared their invincible repugnance to the 
scheme which the Government will now probably recom- 
mend to Parliament. It is of course possible that altered 
circumstances may justify or cause a change of policy ; but 
retractations necessarily compromise the authority of legis- 
lators ; and it is not well that the urgent and almost un- 
questioned need of a Coercion Bill should be placed on the 
same footing with the doubtful expediency of fixity of 
tenure. English Conservatives will do well to observe the 
caution with which Mr. Piunxer spoke of the proposals 
which may be submitted to Parliament. He had no hesi- 
tation in condemning the past and present conduct of the 
Government, but on possible modifications of land tenure 
he expressed no opinion. 

Lord Ranpotru Cuvrcnitt has done good service to his 
party by removing a doubt which had been entertained, 
whether Lord Beaconsrie.p’s Government, if it had remained 
in office, would have asked for a prolongation of the 
Peace Preservation Act. It appears from Lord Ranpotru 
Cavrcuitt’s statement that Mr. Forster must have found 
in his office the draft of a renewed Act, and also the 
Opinions of nearly all the permanent officials that the 
measure was necessary. Some of them thought, probably 
with justice, that the mild form of coercion which had 
lately been in force was insufficient for its purpose. The 
new Government overruled the judgment of its most com- 
petent advisers on the grounds stated in Mr. GuapsTonr’s 
speech on the 31st of March. It was then his pleasure to 
assert that Ireland was more peaceable and contented than 
at any former time ; and he even forgot that he was by im- 
plication attributing no inconsiderable merit to the Govern- 
ment which in an administration of six years had produced 
resnits so admirable. Liberal speakers are in the habit of 
taunting Lord Beaconsrietp’s Government with disregard 
of the feelings of Irishmen ; but it appears that that long- 
suffering community, if it had been habitually affronted, 
was unconscious of the wrong. Mr. SransFetp, with a 
certain candoor, declared that the causes of Irish discon- 
tent were more remote than any political action of either 
pacty. The proposition may be true of the causa causans, 


or original reasons of discontent; but the cawsa sine qua‘ 
non, the condition which has rendered the present state of 
Ireland intolerable, is the acquiescence of the Government 
in the foolish and frivolous maxim that force is no remedy 
for lawlessness. If Lord RanpotpH should 
have been misinformed, the Ministry will have the oppor. 
tunity of proving that their predecessors, in the height of 
Mr. Grapstone’s millennium, committed the error of trust. 
ing in the continuance of the existing tranquillity. It is 
impossible to say that, if they had been in power when the 
Land League began its noxious agitation, they would have 
been guilty of criminal neglect. 

It is a comparatively trifling evil that foreigners should 
take the opportunity of inflicting gratuitous insults on 
England. ‘The opinion which the Americans have formed 
of the Government which negotiated the Treaty of Wash- 
ington is illustrated by the motion which a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has submitted to the House of 
Representatives. After reciting with offensive accuracy 
the apparent inability of Her Masesry’s Government to 
afford protection to life and property, the member for 
Louisiana proposes that the Secretary of Srare should 
recommend the adoption of measures for the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland. It is in vain that the Alabama claims 
were referred under humiliating conditions to a tribunal 
which cannot be mentioned with respect. Since the 
date of the arbitration Mr. Guiapsrone in one of his 
publications thought fit to assert that commercial su- 
premacy was about to pass from England to the United 
States, and that he for one did not regret the reduc. 
tion of his own country to asecondary rank. Officious 
efforts at conciliation are perhaps justly rewarded by 
contempt; but it may be proper to protest against 
voluntary acquiescence in an ill-bred reproof. If Con- 
gress adopts the motion, and if the Presipenr and the 
Secretary of Srare think fit to transmit the message, it 
may be hoped that even Mr. Giapstone’s Government will 
know how to give a dignified answer; yet it is to be re- 
gretted, not so much that such things should be rudely 
said, as that they should be undeniably true. No man 
who respects himself would wantonly criticize the dis- 
orders of his neighbour’s household ; but the evils which 
he observes may nevertheless be patent and notorious. 
American politeness will not even permit the humblest 
domestic operations to be performed in secret. 


M. GAMBETTA’S SPEECHES. 


K bce first volume has just been published of the col- 
lected speeches of M. GambBerra, and many will turn 
to it hoping to find in its pages some clue to the secret of 
the author’s fame. Most people know vaguely that M. 
Gambetra is, and has for some time been, the most power- 
ful man in France. And not only is he for the moment the 
most powerful man in France, but his power is of a unique 
kind. He makes and unmakes Ministries; he gives the 
keynote to the speeches of those who lead the reigning 
party; and it may even be said that France waits to 
know what she wishes and thinks until M. Gamperra has 
told her. How does it happen that M. Gamperra has 
this power? What has he done or said more than 
other men so that he should stand ona pinnacle above 
every one? He wasan eager member of the Parliamentary 
Opposition for some months before the Empire fell; then 
he was a member of the Government of National Defence; 
then he escaped from Paris in a balloon, and was the head 
and soul of the movement of despair in which regiment 
after regiment of raw recruits was hurled against the 
disciplined ranks of the conquerors. When fighting had 
at last to cease, M. Gampetra would not own that it could 
ever cease, and had to be superseded by M. Jutes Simon. 
M. Turers set him down as a mere fou furieuz; and it 
seemed as if his game, brilliant as it had been, was played 
out. But soon he somehow made a position for himself 
in the National Assembly, which was on the whole very 
ill-disposed towards him. There was a feeling, which his 
enemies disclaimed sharing, but did share, that, after all, 
amid a thousand blunders, with no kind of show of author- 
ity, he still had been the one man who, above all others, 
had given expression to the voice of France that she would 
not lightly accept her shame, and that she would fight 
madly rather than not fight at all. M. Gamperra spoke in 
the Assembly not too often, but always effectively ; and 
| he spoke outside the Assembly to such purpose and with 
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such force that his speeches were looked on as so many 

rogrammes or manifestoes of the new Democracy. At 
Tost he had so impressed himself on friends and enemies 
that, when the De BroGie Ministry appealed to the country 
in 1877 to decide what the Government of France should 
be, the Ministers openly stated, in the most positive 
and formal way, that the real choice of the electors 
lay between Marshal MacManon and M. Gamserta. 
The electors replied that they would not have the 
Marsuat. The retired into obscurity, and 
M. Gamsetra stepped into undisputed prominence. How 
did he achieve this great success? It is impossible that 
there should ever be given a complete answer to this ques- 
tion. The ascendency of a man who imposes his personality 
ona nation is not a thing that can be analysed or ex- 

lained. M. Gamperra is eloquent, but there are other 

renchmen as eloquent, if their eloquence is of a different 
stamp. A set speech from the Duke of Brocuiz is, as a 
piece of workmanship, quite as good as a set speech from 
M. Gambetta. M. holds and freely expresses 
strong opinions, and these opinions are in harmony with 
the opinions of perhaps a majority of Frenchmen. But it 
is difficult to point to any opinion which he has ever 
enounced to which numerous other Republicans have not 
given utterance. The end of all inquiries about M. Gamberra 
and men like him is, that other men, when brought into con- 
tact with them, feel that here they have got a leader. Still 
the speeches of any one who for years has taken a great 
part in public affairs must throw some light at once 
on his character and his powers. The nearer the present 
publication brings us to the date when M. Gamperrta’s 
position was fixed and his powers matured, the more pro- 
bably will it tell us about him. But the present volume 
only covers the time when he was still a beginner, 
and it is impossible for the reader to say that, from 
anything he finds in its pages, he could have anticipated 
that M. GamBerra would one day be what he has since 
become. 


M. Gamserra first emerged from obscurity by being 
chosen to defend the editor of a paper who was guilty of 
making remarks offensive to the Imperial Government on 
the occasion of an improvised homage to the tomb of 
Bavpin, a deputy shot on a barricade at the time of the coup 
@ état. M. Gamperra’s defence may be read in this volume, 
and does not seem to have any special merit, except the 
merit of some forensic ability in the dissection of the vague 
evidence furnished by the police, and that of much passionate 
rhetoricagainst the Empire andin adoration of the Republic. 
M. Gamserts, like all the Republican advocates of the day, 
assumed that the Republic was something high and holy, 
far above Empires, and with traditions which it was at 
once the mark and the duty of any man with a sense of 
honour to cherish. Addressed to a court of judges sit- 
ting under an Empire, a declamation of this kind seems 
absurd rather than grand; but it was addressed in reality, 
not to the judges, but to the public, and especially to the 
public of Republican electors. With this public M. Gam- 
BETTA’s speech was completely successful; and, when a 
dissolution came at the end of a few months, he was re- 
turned both for a division of Paris and for the Depart- 
ment of the Mouths of the Rhéne. He preferred to sit 
for the latter constituency, and soon made himself con- 
spicuous Rage energy and frequency of his attacks on the 
Ministry. His opposition became at once more vigorous and 
more effective when M. OL.ivier, at the beginning of 1870, 
formed a Ministry charged with the task of helping 
the Emprror to “ crown the edifice,”’ or, in other words, to 
prop up the dynasty by making the Constitution more or 
less liberal. M. Gampetra’s speeches are given in this 
volume as they appeared in the official reports of the day, 
and it is the fashion of French official reports to give all 
the interruptions and cries of assent or dissent to which a 
speaker is subjected. The consequence is that in many 
pages the speech of M. Gambetta seems to stop, and there 
is substituted the record of an angry dialogue between 
him and the Minister, or any other member of the 
majority who happened to engage his attention. Perhaps, 
however, these interspersed conversations give us a better 
idea of the mode in which M. Gampetra made him- 
self felt than the speeches themselves. He was so 
pugnacious and so adroit in his pugnacity. He was 
always trying, and often with success, to get the 
Minister to make little mistakes, and to have to shift 
his ground. If we look at the substance of his speeches, 
we find that they are all pervaded with one idea, and this 


done munch mischief, but h 


idea was that the Empire was a poor doomed thing which 
nearly got to the end of 
its tether. The liberty of speech in an Imperialist Chamber 
must have been considerable when such things were 
allowed to be said. Of courge, when it came to voting, M. 
GamBETTA was always voted down; but he was not stopped 
until he had had his say, and what he said was duly reported 
and made known to his true andience, the Republican 
electors. He had so glorified the Republic and so brow- 
beaten M. Or.ivier, that when the Republic got its sudden 
chance on September 4th, it appeared as inevitable to 
every one else as to M. Gambetta himself that he should 
be perched at the top of the new tree. ; 

When it was announced that the French Government 
intended to go to war with Prussia, M. Gamoerra seized 
the opportunity offered him of exposing the extraordinary 
slenderness of the grounds on which it was stated that 
France was going to undertake such a serious risk. The 
stories about M. Benepetri and the Kine and M. Bis- 
MARCK’s despatch would not bear examination. All that 
M. Ottivier could say was that a Committee of the 
Chamber had been privately told all about everything 
that had happened, that the Committee saw that France 
had been wantonly provoked, and that, as so honourable a 
Committee must be implicitly trusted, it was idle for M. 
Gambetta to go on asking questions to which he would 
get no answer. Military success was looked to as 
the best possible reply to the question whether the 
war was just or not. After it became known that no reply 
of the sort was forthcoming, and that military disaster, 
not military success, was the fate of France, M. GAMBETTA 
at once hurled at the heads of the trembling Ministers the 
proposition which he afterwards showed was so dear to 
him, that the only way to beat back the enemy was to arm 
the people. M. OLLivieR resigned, and the Count of 
PatikaoO was charged with the task of forming a new 
Ministry. Directly it was known that the French troops 
had been beaten, the struggle began between the Empire 
and the Republic, and the Opposition gained ground so 
fast that on the roth of August the numbers for and 
against a resolution declaring that the Chamber should 
keep on in a permanent sitting were equal, and the 
next day it was ordered that the National Guard 
should be at once reconstituted. The last Parliamen- 
tary struggle of any importance was over the ques- 
tion whether a Committee of National Defence should 
be appointed. The demand for this Committee was sup- 
ported by Jutes Favre, by Tuiers, and by M. 
who in very plain language told the Chamber that it 
had to choose between the safety of the dynasty and the 
safety of the nation. The Chamber, as the Empire still 
existed, and might succeed in the great struggle which 
was obviously imminent, for the debate was held only five 
days before the day of Gravelotte, naturally chose to 
save the dynasty. The volume closes with an account of 
the famous sitting of September 4. The crowd rushed into 
the galleries, the benches of the Left were filled. The 
moment was come. Who was to speak in this crisis to 
the crowd and to the deputies that were present? The 
choice fell on M. Gambetta. What he said is not of much 
interest or importance now. What is important is that it 
had become tacitly recognized by every one concerned 
that M. Gamberra must come before all others. His 
quarrels with M. Ottivier and his Republican rhetoric, 
combined with the force of character which he had made 
felt by every one, had got him so far on in his course that 
when the hour of the Republic came he seemed called by 
necessity to be the spokesman and prime author of the new 
order of things that was being set up. 


= 


EDUCATIONAL LUXURIES. 


— poor children of London, and no doubt the poor 
children of other towns in their due order, are to 
have the advantage of learning French from a French- 
man. The majority of the London School Board are of 
opinion that translation from one language into another is 
a most valuable instrument of educational training, and 
that, as the chief advantage of French to an artisan lies in 
its use as a spoken language, it can be taught more readily, 
and therefore more economically, by a Frenchman than by 
an English teacher. It is probable that no member of the 
Board was found rash enongh to dispute these elementar 
propositions. The value of language as a part of intel- 
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lectual gymnastics, and the superiority for conversational 
teaching of a native over a foreigner, are established educa- 
tional facts. There were some members, however—of whom 
Mr. Coxuzap has since made himself the spokesman—who 
objected not to the children in Board schools being taught 
French by a Frenchman, but to their being tanght 
French at all. Mr. Coxuezap asks, with evident and 
intelligible indignation, whether instruction in French 
is elementary education ? He is not satisfied by the answer 
that the system of rate-supported schools is developing its 
inherent resources. The development of inherent resources 
appears to him to be simply a fine name for laying unjust 
burdens on a class which is by no means too well able to 
bear them. Every ratepayer in London will have to con- 
tribute his fractional payment to the salary of the French 
gentlemen who will shortly make their appearance in the 
Board schools. This fractional payment will, it is,true, be 
in itself trifling. This, however, may be said with equal 
truth of almost every payment for educational purposes 
taken by itself. It is when the payments come to be 
added up that the whole amount is seen to be large, and to 
be an aggregate of many small amounts. Ifit were wished 
to reduce the education rate, reformers would have to 
strike out one such item after another; and it is not un- 
reasonble that the minority on the School Board, who 
wish at all events to keep the rate from growing, should 
direct their opposition to each small addition that it is 
proposed to tack on. 


As matters stand, however, it must be confessed that Mr. 
CoxHeab’s opponents have in one respect the best of the argu- 
meut. Inthe letters from Dr. ANcus and Mr. WILKs which 
appeared in the Times of Wednesday, the real sinner was 
plainly shown to be, not the School Board, but the Educa- 
tion Department. The Code, says Dr. AnGus, encourages 
the study of French, since it offers an extra grant of 4s. 
a year to each child who passes in it. The object of 
offering a grant for a particular subject is to induce school 
managers to give that subject a proportionate place in 
their school course, and the way to do this in the case of 
French is plainly to employ a Frenchman to teach it. 
Indeed the Department has evidently contemplated this 
arrangement, and decided that it is the best attain- 
able. The Code contains an express provision that 
the income of a school may be applied to the pay- 
ment of teachers of special subjects, and the Depart- 
ment will not allow this income to be increased 
for this special end by an additional fee. “Till now,” 
says Dr. Axcus, “the custom has been to charge an 
“extra penny [for French], and therewith to pay the 
“ special teacher. But the aaditor disallows the charge, 
“and the Department sustains his decision. ‘ Sixpenny 
“+ schools must charge only 6d.’ is one form of the rule. 
“* No extra charge even for extra subjects’ is another.” 
Consequently the School Board have only to consider 
wheiher to give up teaching French in their schools, which 
is tantamount to foregoing the additional grant and to 
putting itself into antagonism with the Department, or to 
raise the fee all round, which, as Dr. Ancvs justly says, 
would not be fair to the parents whose children do not 
learn French; or to throw the extra cost upon the rates. 
Unfortunately, to transfer blame is not the same thing as 
to wipe it out. Dr. Ancus and Mr. Witks have proved 
that in coming to this conclusion the London School Board 
bave only done what the Education Department intends 
them todo. They have decided that French shall be well 
taught in their schools, because the Department has en- 
couraged them to teach it; and what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. They have decided that the extra 
cost shall be thrown upon the rates, because the Depart- 
ment will not allow it to be defrayed by the parents of the 
children who learn French, and it would be unfair to throw 
it upon other parents. In both of these resolutions they 
have been acting in strict harmony with the policy in 
favour with the Department; and this, their advocates 
submit, is an ample justification for the course they have 
taken. This is not a plea that we care to contest. 
As we have again and again insisted, no rational views 
are likely to be taken of the subjects proper to ele- 
mentary schools so long as the Parliamentary grant 
is administered on the principles which now govern 
its application. It is only natural that when the managers 
ef rate-supported schools see that there is money to be got 
out of the Government they should wish to get their Jair 
share of it. Grants for extra subjects are going, con- 
sequently extra subjects must be taught in order to 


secure the grants. It may be more costly to the 
ratepayers in the long run; but School Boards can 
hardly be expected to see this when ratepayers seem 
entirely blind to it themselves. The immediate payment 
te be earned—the 4s. per child in each extra subject— 
seems much nearer and more tangible than the farthin 
or so that the process of earning this 4s. will add to the 
Education rate. The source of the mischief lies in the ex- 
tension to schools supported by rates of a plan which is 
properly applicable to schools supported by voluntary 
contributions and to none beside. ‘The original motive of 
the Parliamentary grant was obvious enough. The State 
gave something in order to tempt benevolent people into 
giving more. The whole intent and purpose of the grant 
was to lead these benevolent people on into larger and 
larger contributions. Everything that they could be induced 
to give out of their own pockets was a clear gain to the 
community. It was a species of liturgy—a voluntary con- 
tribution to a great public object. When this system was 
applied to School Board schools it ceased to have any mean- 
ing. Now that the Parliamentary grant is used to tempt 
School Boards to making the school rate heavier, the State 
gets nothing in return for itsoutlay. It pays money in one 
capacity in order to insure that it shall have to pay more 
in another capacity. The community is in the position of 
@ mar at an auction who is bidding against his own 
broker. It is needlessly running up the price that it will 
have to pay. It does not follow, because it is a gain to 
the State to tempt benevolent people to give liberally out 
of their own pockets, that it is equally a gain to tempt 
School Boards to give liberally out of the pockets of the 
ratepayers. There might be some sense in making a 
grant in aid of School Board schools depend on the 
smallness of their demand on the rates; but to announce 
that the amount of the grant in aid is to be practically 
measured by the amount spent by the ratepayers is to 
encourage extravagance by the very means which would be 
most fittingly employed to check it. 

Of course, in blaming the Department we do not 
forget that the Department is in its turn only the instru- 
ment of a higher power. If Parliament had disapproved 
of the policy which bids fair to make the cost of 
elementary education in this country bear no reasonable 
proportion to the results attained, that policy would long 
ago have been reversed. The Department is made the 
scapegoat because the sins of a department are concrete 
and visible, and because also a department has somctimes 
means of guiding Parliament into sounder ways which, 
in the present instance, seem to have been left altogether 
unemployed. As it is, there seems really no chance of 
bringing either the Department or Parliament to a better 
mind on the subject. It might have been thought that 
even the London School Board would have been startled 
by a proposal to teach French at the public expense. 
Instead of this, the suggestion seems to the majority of 
the members the most natural thing in the world. When 
Dr. AnGus objects that it would not be fair to throw the 
burden upon the parents of children who do not learn 
French, it never seems to strike him that the same 
reasoning may be applicd with still greater force to the 
far larger number of ratepayers who have no children 
to learn anything. This is a class for which he 
has no sympathy whatever. Yet the moment that 
education becomes more than elementary, the reasons 
usually alleged for making the ratepayers pay for 
it cease to have any meaning. It is intelligible that 
the community should pay for teaching children those 
rudiments without which they cannot count upon earning 
their own livelihood, just as it is intelligible that it should 
pay for giving them that necessary food without” which 
they cannot live to earn a livelihood. But, if one half of 
this analogy is to be pushed further, why should not the 
other? A meat diet is the best that can be given to 
a growing child, and there is more nourishment in 
“prime” joints than in inferior ones. These facts are 
quite as indisputable as the value of translation as an in- 
strument of thought and expression, or the superiority of 
native over foreign teachers for conversational purposes. 
If Dr. Axcus is right in drawing from these latter pre- 
misses the conclusion that children in School Board schools 
ought to be taught French without extra charge, it would 
be equally right to infer from the former premisses that 
children in workhouses should be habitually fed on sirloins 
of beef and saddles of mutton. 
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MR. CHILDERS AND LORD LYTTON. 


MoM; CHILDERS, to do him justice, is not one of 
those members of the Government whose tongues or 
pens frequently bring them into embarrassment. He is 
occasionally caught at a London meeting, and, being 
dragged on the platform from his modest obscurity, has to 
utter a few words. He talks in,remote parts of Ireland 
now and then, and he does his duty to his faithful York- 
shire constituency ; but, on the whole, he is not loquacious, 
nor does he frequently put the compromising pen to the 
paper that is to rise up in judgment against him. It isall 
the more remarkable that he should have been seduced 
into the authorship of the singular letter which Lord 
Lyrtoy has given to the public. We can only suppose 
that the spirit of the body to which he belongs has been 
too much for him. One by one almost every one of the 
present Ministers has met his fated Correspondent, usu- 
ally with disastrous results. In the present instance 
Lord Lytroy has been rather kind to the Secretary for 
War, and has not carried matters to extremity. His reply 
to Mr. Cuitpers, though sufficiently conclusive, really does 
not touch the most absurd part of the matter at all. Pos- 
sibly a consciousness that he himself was to some extent in 
the wrong may have been at the bottom of this forbear- 
ance. Outsiders, however, are not affected by such a con- 
sideration, and can approach Lord Lyrron and Mr. 
CuILpers with equal unconcern. 

Some ten days ago, it may be remembered, Lord Lyrron 
took advantage of the presence of Sir Freperick Rosperrs 
at a meeting of a Volunteer corps, to which he himself 
was distributing prizes, to make a rather peculiar speech 
about Afghanistan, a speech touching very closely upon 
political controversies. We say the speech was peculiar, in- 
asmuch as Sir Frepertck Roberts, asa soldier on active ser- 
vice, is not supposed to be aware of such things as political 
differences about military matters, while an assembly of 
Volunteers in uniform is certainly not a good audience 
before which to agitate such differences. It might be 
urged that the assembly was practically a mixed one, 
and that prize distributions are after all a kind of hybrid 
between a strictly military function and a civil gaudy- 
day. However, we are not at all concerned to make ex- 
cuses for Lord Lyrrox, who might have held his tongue 
on such a subject at such a time with considerable advan- 
tage. The matter, however, seems to have created a great 
stir in high places. The present Ministry are extremely 
sensitive to criticism of any kind, and they have not in- 
variably an opportunity of putting a stop to it by main 
force. Apparently either Mr. Cuitpers or somebody else 
thought this opportunity too good to be lost. But, 
with a fatal reluctance to act decisively, or else with an 


equally fatal hope of extracting a humiliating confession . 


ot impropriety from a political enemy, Mr. CuiLpers first 
wrote to Lord Lyrron on the subject. It was obviously 
and in every sense a mistake that he should do so. Lord 
Lyrroy now holds no public office, and is not, in any way 
that. we are aware of, subject to Mr. Cuitpers’s jurisdic- 
tion. At least no claim to such jurisdiction is set forth 
or referred to in the letter. Mr. Cutiprrs only says that 
he feels sure that, had Lord Lyrron been aware of the 
regulations, he would not so have spoken. ‘This is un- 
objectionable, though possibly superfluous. As Secretary 
for War, Mr. Cuttpers has no reason to address Lord 
Lyrtroy at all, though he might very well have addressed 
the Colonel of the regiment, and hinted that another time 
it would be well to call the attention of the speakers to the 
rule. Still, if he chose to write, and had ended his letter 
at the second paragraph, there would have been nothing 
much to be said. 

The third paragraph, however, is much more wonderfal. 
Mr. Cuitpers tells Lord Lyrron that he hopes for an as- 
surance of inadvertence, in which case he, the Secrerary 
for War, will not feel bound to take any further action in 
the matter. But otherwise he will feel it his duty to call 
the attention of the Commanper-IN-CuizF to the subject, 
and to ask him to issue a general order to the effect that 
meetings of Volunteers shall be at once dissolved when 
— topics are introduced. The required assurance 

ord Lyrron declines to give, pointing out forcibly enough 
that his own state of ignorance or of contumacy could not 
affect the conduct of the Volunteers who listened to him. 
This, however, and some other little practical difli- 
eulties which Lord Lyrroy suggests, we need not 
much trouble ourselves about. It is sufficient that, 


the required assurance being refused, the general 
order was duly issued by the Commanper-1n-CHiEF, and 
was read or heard of by most people early in this week. 
It did not require much acuteness to guess its occasion. 
Bat Lord Lyrron—we fear with some wickedness—did 
not publish the correspondence, though he had duly given 
notice of his intention to do so, until after Mr. Cu1LpERs’s 
thunderbolt had been hurled. We are now let into the 
secrets of the workshop where the bolt was forged, and it 
must be admitted that the spectacle is rather a ludicrous 
one. 


We need hardly say that of the general propriety of 
the order in point of principle we have no doubt. It 
is true that, both for the reasons which Lord Lyrron has 
indicated and for others, it might be rather difficult to 
get it put into practice. Difficulties of this kind are 
inseparable from the very idea of citizen soldiers, and 
account for the dislike of Continental martinets to 
any such hybrids. But the propriety of the order and 
the practical possibility of carrying it out really have 
nothing to do with the singularity of Mr. CuLpErs’s 
conduct. It is to be observed that his idea of his duty is 
stated in very precise terms. If J.ord Lyrron will give 
him his assurance that he spoke inadvertently and in 
ignorance of the Volunteer Regulations, he will not feel 
himself bound to take any further action in the matter. 
If Lord Lyrron will not give him that assurance, it will 
be his duty to call the attention of His Royat Hicuness, &c. 
Now we really should very much like to know how Lord 
Lytton’s assurance, or his refusal of that assurance, could 
possibly affect Mr. Curipers’s duty in the matter. If the 
Secretary for War has noticed a growing habit of talking 
politics to Volunteers, and thinks that that practice ought 
to be stopped, his obligation to stop it cannot be released 
by Lord Lyrron’s “ Peccavi,” or laid on again by Lord 
Lyrron’s stiffueckedness. From a common-sense point of 
view, the proceeding is as absurd as from the point of view 
of official duty it is improper. Lord Lytron is not the 
only person of distinction with a sometimes indisereet 
tongue in his head; nor is he the only possible distributor 
of prizes to Volunteers. His promise, therefore, of re- 
pentance and amendment of life will not of itself protect 
the chaste ears of the Volunteers from political defilement. 
Mr. Cutpers writes as if Lord Lyrron were going on a 
Volunteering stump expedition—a kind of Midlothian tour 
on a larger scale—and intended to bring the Government 
into hatred and contempt. Otherwise it is clear that a 
mere private and personal apology cannot in the least 
affect the matter. Lord Lyrron has himself professed his 
inability to discover how his knowledge or ignorance 
affects the question of the propriety of the conduct of his 
hearers. The argument, however, can be pushed a great 
deal farther than this. To justify Mr. CuiLpers’s pro- 
ceedings we must suppose that the knowledge or ignor- 
ance of a speaker to one Volunteer corps in the past has 
some mysterious influence on the propriety of the conduct 
of all other Volunteer corps when they listen to all other 
speakers in the future. If Lord Lyrroy knew what he 
was doing, meetings of Volunteers are to be dissolved at 
once when political speeches are addressed to them. 
If Lord Lyrron did not know what he was doing, 
Mr. Cuitpers will not insist on the direction that 
meetings of Volunteers are to be dissolved at once 
when political speeches are addressed to them. This 
is a kind of military Calvinism apparently—the oddest 
polemico-theologico-political doctrine, beyond all doubt, 
that ever was devised by a Secretary for War. The right 
and wrong of the conduct of all Volunteer regiments 
in secula seculorum depends on whether Lord Lyrroy 
offended wittingly or unwittingly on Tuesday, the 14th of 
December, 1880. We really can hardly suspect Mr. 
Cutters of having himself excogitated this refinement. 
He must have retained too much of the simplicity of the 
sailor-character, even though he be at the present time 
but a retired admiral. It smacks of Downing Street rather 
than of Pall Mall, of Midlothian rather than of Pontefract. 
However this may be, the result of the correspondence is 
certainly unfortunate for the Secretary for War. He has 
offered to compromise a political misdemeanour, and the 
misdemeanant has refused the compromise with con- 
tumely. He has given the world an exceedingly curions 
instance of his own notions of official daty. He has shaken 
the CommMANpER-IN-CHEF at the head of the late Viceroy 
of India, without intimidating him in the least, and with- 
out any reasonable prospect of intimidating him. The 
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Volunteers, it is true, have got another general order as 
the result of the correspondence, and an excellent general 
order too. We have hinted that it may require 
some acute distinction and some severe self-restraint 
on the part of the Volunteers to carry it out. A soldier 
has no politics—of course that is simple and definite. A 
Volunteer is bound as a soldier to put off his politics 
when he puts off his civilian clothes, and bound as a 
citizen to take both up again at the same time. We make 
no complaint of this whatever. But we must once more 
repeat that we should very much like to know what the 
state of Lord Lyrron’s knowledge and conscience has got 
to do with the future daty of Volunteer officers and men. 


RAILWAYS AND COMMONS. 


| is some time since there has been any occasion to say 
anything in defence of commons. Mr. Fawcett, the 
Commons Preservation Society, and the good sense of Par- 
liament have enabled the public to put the subject aside. 
It turns out, however, that it is just as necessary as ever 
to keep watch over the commons that still remain to us. 
At the most they can but attain the security which belongs 
to private property, and even private property is not 
exempt from the mode of attack with which commons are 
now threatened. It has always been a matter of sur- 
e~ and thankfulness that the Metropolitan District 

ailway never proposed to pull down Westminster Abbey, 


in order to use the space which would thus have been | 


gained for one of its stations. As it was, the line came near 
enough tothe Abbey to raise a not unreasonable alarm as 
to the effect of the drainage and vibration upon so ancient a 
building; but upontheprinciples whichare taken for granted 
by most advocates of railway extension, there was no 
reason why a Railway Company should have contented 
itself with inflicting this indirect injury. It appears to a 
large number of persons that to a railway nothing ought 
to be denied. They regard the creation of new facilities 
for moving about in the light of a missionary effort. 
To prevent a railway from appropriating a common, if 
the possession of a common happens to be convenient 
to it, is to them as bad as placing hindrances in the way 
of the spread of the Gospel. When we learn, therefore, 
from a letter in the Daily News, that certain railways 
propose to take, not one common, but many—and some of 
these in close neighbourhood to London—it is allowable to 
feel seriously afraid. So many people will think and 
argue that to do this is the most natural thing imaginable, 
that there is sure to be a large amount of support en- 
listed on the side of the Companies. It is this fact that 
makes it incumbent upon every one who seis any value on 
commons to do what he can to protect them. It is no 
contemptible adversary that has to be encountered. The 
railways have ample means of fighting their own battle, 
and they are helped by the mistaken assumption that what 
is good for them is necessarily good for the community. 


As trade revives, railway undertakings naturally become 
more numerous. There is abundance of capital waiting to be 
invested, and a railway manager who knows his business 
has always some wilderness in his eye, which, if he could 
only bring his line within reach of it, would at once blossom 
like the rose with desirable villas and “ residential proper- 
“ties.” Railways near great townsseem destined to disprove 
the warning of the fable not to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. In the first instance, a line is made to give those 
whose business lies in the town the means of living in the 
midst of fresh air and pretty scenery. The opportunity 
when created is so largely used that both the fresh air and 
the pretty scenery speedily become traditional. There are 
still Londoners who talk of sleeping in the country when 
they mean going back at night to Sydenham, and who per- 
suade themsclves that they see something of nature in a 
Sunday walk through unfinished streets and unsavoury 
brick fields, or by the side of open and suspicious ditches. 
Bat, though the country which originally created the rail- 
way traflic has been destroyed, the houses which have des- 
troyed the country remain; and to create new Sydenhams 
becomes the natural ambition of every Company which is 
not fortunate enough to serve one already. It appears 
from the notices published in the London Ciuzetie that the 
unspoiled districts round London are to be made the 
victims of a new rush of railway extension. In itself, of 
course, this is not a thing that can be prevented. If a 
town or yillage has at present no railway within a 


moderate distance, and if a Railway Company can be 
found to supply it with one, there is no reason why the 
consent of Parliament should be withheld. But in the 
present instance a real public interest is incidentally and 
needlessly interfered with. The line which is to ran from 
Fulham to Guildford, and another which is to connect the 
Windsor branch of the South-Western Railway with its main 
line, will destroy a whole series of Surrey commonsthat have 
delighted generations of Londoners, and, if let alone, will 
delight generations to come. Both lines will contribute 
to the spoiling of Wimbledon Common, and one or other 
will leave their mark on almost all the finest commons 
between the Thames and the North Downs. The Great 
Eastern Railway has fewer opportunities of doing mischief 
than the lines which serve the district to the south-west 
of London; but, by concentrating its energies on Epping 
' Forest, it contrives to effect a good deal. Seventy acres 
of the land which the Corporation of London has so lately 
won for the public are to be taken for the purposes of 


the Company; and it is impossible to say how much 
| additional injury to the Forest may not be done by the loss 

of these seventy acres, and all that the withdrawal of them 
| will involve. As the writer of the letter to the Daily News 
| points out, a common may be almost spoilt by being divided 
_ by a railway into two parts. Wandsworth Common and 
Barnes Common are conspicuous instances of this process, 
-and in both the loss to the neighbourhood might have 
been prevented by taking the railway just outside the 
common instead of across it. There is no public gain 
derived from carrying the railway through common land 
instead of through private land, for the reduction of fares 
that may conceivably follow from the saving thus effected 
is too infinitesimal to be worth considering. The only 
people who will benefit by it will be the shareholders, and, 
though it is very desirable that railway property should 
yield a good profit, it is not desirable that this profit should 
be reaped at the cost of the public. 


The reason why railway Companies prefer common 
land to private land is that it is cheaper. They pay 
less for it, and there are no claims for compensation. 
Bat this view can only have arisen from the very im- 
perfect way in which public as opposed to private rights 
are protected by the Legislature. When a railway 
Company asks for powers of compulsory purchase against 
a landowner, they have a flesh-and-blood reality to deal 
with. Here is an actual man living in that house, and 
cultivating those fields. If he is turned out of his home, 
or has his prospect spoiled by a viaduct, or is separated 
by acutting from the land which is left him—these are 
claims which Parliament has long ago agreed to recognize. 
The claims which the public have are of a less easily 
appreciable kind. But they are not on that account less 
genuine. The landowner builds or buys himself a house 
elsewhere. The land that is left him is not less valuable 
for farming purposes, and the building of a bridge removes 
the inconvenience caused by the severance of the 
estate into two parts. The Londoner who has the scene 
of his rare holidays spoiled cannot so easily betake him- 
selfelsewhere. The enjoyment derived from scenery may be 
entirely destroyed by a change which does not directly 
affect more than a fraction of acommon. The conclusion 
that follows from all this is that, as the injury done to the 
public by the taking of common land for railway purposes 
is distinct in kind from the injury done to landowners by 
the taking of private land, it cannot properly be made the 
subject of compensation. There may be instances, no 
doubt, in which the gain to the public from carrying a 
new railway across a common outweighs the loss which they 
sustain from the disfigurement of the common. But these 
can only be cases in which the line cannot be taken in 
any other direction, Such cases may be met with from 
time to time, but they must be of extraordinarily rare oc- 
currence. In the great majority of cases there is no reason 
for taking the line across rather than by the side of the 
common, beyond the saving of money to the railway. The 
common is destroyed rather than a private field because 
the private field costs money, while the common, as the 
Companies think, may be had for the asking. It is to be 
hoped that the opportunity will be taken to convince them 
that in this latter calculation they have reckoned without 
their Parliament. 
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THE YEAR. 


Yipee year must bring with it much that is unexpected; 
but at the beginning of this year it was out of the region, 
not only of expectation, but of dreams, that at its end Mr. 
Gladstone would be Prime Minister, that he would have been for 
months Prime Minister with an overwhelming majority, and that 
he would be engaged in a most serious and hitherto unsuccess- 
ful conflict with Irish anarchy. When Parliament was opened 
in February, it seemed that it had a quiet life before it, and 
would be chiefly occupied with measures of legal reform, very 
useful but not very exciting. Mr. Cross provoked hostile criticism 
by his Water Bill; but he had no reason to suppose that 
the chief reason for the failure of his Bill would be that he 
would not be in office to support it. The elections, more- 
over, of Liverpool and Southwark filled the Conservative leaders 
with the erroneous notion that the country was in so propitious a 
mood that it would be a mistake not to take advantage of the pre- 
mderance of a deep and sound Conservative feeling. Lord 
nsfield was so entirely off his guard that he announced the 
dissolution in a manifesto marked with many blunders of taste 
and style; but, even if the dissolution had been delayed, and if 
Lord Beaconstield had remembered that it was the English people 
to whom he was appealing, there was evidently an irresistible tide 
of Liberal opinion running through the country, which would have 
made a Conservative defeat inevitable. Success begets success, 
and the Liberals won many seats because they had won others; 
but there can be no doubt that a large majority of electors meant 
to put Lord Beaconsfield out of office and to put Mr. Gladstone 
in. The new Parliament consisted of, in round numbers, 350 
Liberals, 240 Conservatives, and 60 Home Rulers; and Mr. 
Gladstone, who was at once seen to be the only possible Prime 
Minister, formed a Cabinet strong in ability, the most striking 
features of which were that Mr. Chamberlain was added to 
Mr. Bright as a representative of the Radical wing, and 
that Mr. Forster chose the comparatively humble post of Irish 
Secretary. All the Ministers were re-elected without opposition 
except Sir William Harcourt, and he soon found an asylum at 


thy. 

The Session began, and had it not been for the Budget, in 
which Mr. Gladstone showed his unrivalled financial ability, and 
got the hardly treated payers of Income-tax to pay on behalf of 
the nation the cost of changing the duty on malt into a duty on 
beer, the first part of the Session would have been altogether 
disappointing and not very creditable to the Ministry. Incident 


after incident showed how thin is the ice on which even the 
most triumphant of politicians tread. There was the Bradlaugh | 
incident, anda very disagreeable incident it was. Mr. Bradlaugh, | 
on the express ground that he did not believe in the sanction of | 
an oath, asked to be allowed to affirm. A Committee decided that | 
he could not affirm. He then asked to be allowed to take the oath. | 
Another Committee decided that he could not take the oath, | 
Then the House, in opposition to Mr. Gladstone, who was left ina | 
minority of 35, came to the distinct resolution that he should be | 
allowed neither to affirm nor to take the oath. Mr. Bradlaugh 
made his way into the House, and as Mr. Gladstone divested him- | 
self of all responsibility, Sir Stafford Northcote had to move that | 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be removed in custody, and the next day 
that he should be discharged. Then, in order to avoid further 
scandal and close the controversy, Mr. Gladstone got a resolution 
passed that any member might affirm in lieu of taking the oath; 
and as this was made retrospective, Mr. Bradlaugh was allowed 
to creep in, the House leaving it to the Law Courts to decide 
whether he had crept in legally. Then there was the Challe- 
mel-Lacour incident. Mr. O'Donnell persisted, in spite of warning 
and strong marks of disapprobation, in making an elaborate 
attack on a Foreign Am dor. The Speaker put it to 
the House whether such a scandal should go on, but stated 
that he could not pronounce Mr. O'Donnell to be technically 
out of order. Mr. Gladstone rose, and, reviving an obso- 
lete weapon in the Parliamentary armoury—a weapon so un- 
used that, if ever used, it had not been used for two and a half 
centuries—moved that Mr. O'Donnell be no longer heard. The 
remedy was worse than the disease, for, if any member might move 
that any other member be no longer heard, debate would be at an 
end. A compromise was effected,and no more was heard of 
Mr. Gladstone’s device; but the new Parliament viewed with 
dismay the spectacle of its leader coming forward with a sudden 
and strange proposal of which he had evidently not considered the 
consequences. Lastly came the Irish Disturbance Bill, which 
was nothing but a freak of rash philanthropy. The Government 
from the outset showed 3 it = = a what it wished to 
ropose, or why it pro it. Mr. Forster had very properly said 
to Irish Land until it had time to consider the question ; and yet 
the Ministry chose to raise by a side wind, and, as a matter of no 
importance, a question that was intimately connected with the 
greatest difficulties of the Land question. He got his Bill through 
the Commons by a majority small beside that which it was sup- 
= Mr. Gladstone could command. But in the Lords more 
iberal peers voted against it than voted for it,and the overwhelming 
majority of Conservatives was not needed, although it helped, to 
reject the Bill, All these things had brought Parliament to the 
time when it is ordinarily prorogued; but the Ministry was de- 
termined that the Session should not end until it could show a 


record of hard work to the credit of a powerful and earnest Go- 


vernment. The Burials Bill was passed, the Haresand Rabbits Bill 
was passed, and the Employers’ Liability Bill was passed, besides 
some useful minor measures. The House of Lords made some 
changes of a trifling kind in the Ministerial measures; but, on the 
whole, it showed itself sincerely anxious not to refuse the 
measures of a Liberal Government on account of the source 
from which they came, or the time or mode in which they 
were presented. Some ill feeling towards the Lords had been 
betrayed by those who were enthusiastic for the Irish Disturbance 
Bill, and Mr. Forster had not sufficiently guarded himself against 
what seemed to be very indiscreet language; but, now that 
the Session is a thing of the past, it may safely be said that the 
Ministry did, after all, get through a great deal of work; that the 
Lords did not treat the Ministry badly; and that both Houses 
bore, with considerable good temper, the stress of a Session pro- 
longed much beyond the usual limits. 

The Session was not marked by any very serious amount of 
obstruction. The Irish party received with disdain the well- 
meant measures for the relief of distress adopted by the suc- 
cessive Governments. Mr. Parnell looked very coldly on the Dis- 
turbance Bill, although he did not exactly oppose it, as he pre- 
ferred, to use his own language, to leave the Lords to do his dirty 
work for him; and, on the vote for the Irish Constabulary, the 
national taste for an unprotitable squabble received the gratifica- 
tion of keeping the House sitting for twenty-two hors. But 
Mr. Parnell and his followers did not throw any life or force into 
their opposition in Parliament to the English Government. They 
were, in fact, occupied with a very different range of thought. 
They hoped to bring about a state of things in which they them- 
selves would be the real rulers of Ireland. The project would 
have seemed to be a mere boast or whim of fools or dreamers, only 
that it happens to have succeeded. At the close of this year the 
larger part of Ireland is not under the rule of the nominal Govern- 
ment. Itis under the undisputed sway of another Government, 
which has not so much rebelled against the nominal Government 
as superseded it. The movement which has in the end produced 
this wonderful result began last year, and was not originally 
started by Mr. Parnell or by any of the leaders of the Parliamentary 
Home Rule party. Butin June of last year Mr. Parnell gave in 
his adhesion to it, and thenceforward placed himself at its head. The 
Land League was formed, and its main doctrines were formulated— 
namely, that tenants should pay no more rent than they could pay 
conveniently to themselves, and that those who opposed this view of 
things should be overborne by violence, or threats of violence, and 
by the terrible penalty of being shut out from every form of social 
intercourse with their neighbours. The new system was applied last 
year in Mayo, with some success, but not elsewhere, and nothing 
that has been said to the present hour can exceed the seditious 
violence of language used by the humbler leaders of the Land 
League last year. Some of them were arrested, but the Govern- 
ment was afraid to act firmly, and the prosecutions were dropped. 
In the winter Mr. Parnell went to the United States, where he tried 
to appeal, without any success, to the old American feeling of an- 
tagonism to England, but where he succeeded in obtaining some 
funds for carrying on the struggle. His appeal was so much mixed 
up with harrowing descriptions of Irish distress caused by two or 
three years of defective crops, that it was erroneously eg in 
England that with the good harvest of the present year the whole 
movement would disappear. The present Government declined to 
continue the Peace Preservation Act, which the late Government 
would probably have continued. The ordinary law gives the power 
of quartering extra police at the expense of the district to which 
they are sent; but the Peace Preservation Act also stopped the 
introduction of arms into proclaimed districts, and there can be no 
doubt that the wide diffusion of arms which has taken place since 
the Act expired has been a great stimulant to lawlessness. There 
were signs of increasing violence even while Parliament was sitting. 
Mr. Boyd was murdered; Mr. Dillon used language to an excited 
crowd which it seemed could have only the one meaning of an 
incitement to the most repulsive of all Irish crimes, the habit of 
maiming cattle. Lord Mountmorres was shot very soon after the 
Session was ended. It was obvious that the real issue was not 
what Parliament would say or do, but whether, when the good 
harvest had been gathered in, the tenants would or would not obey 
the dictates of those who told them to keep what they had got in 
their own pockets. If they would be firm and not pay, or would 
only pay something much less than they had bargained to pay, and 
would pay it not as being allowed a reduction, but as having ful- 
filled the whole of their duties, then they were promised not only 
the present gain of having a few more pounds in their pockets, 
but the enormous future gain of having no landlords at all. There 
can be no doubt that these wild promises produced a considerable 
effect ; but the effect would have been passing and slight unless a 
reign of terror had been established which first made it impossible 
for landlords to exercise their rights, and then made it impossible 
for tenants to pay who might honestly wish to pay. The first 
thing was to paralyse the arm of the law, to reinstate those 
who had been evicted, to build houses for those whose houses 
had been taken down so as to clear the holding, and to scare, 
and, if necessary, shoot process-servers. Then those who took 
advantage of the law were to be personally terrified. The 
tenant who had taken the holding of another was to be 
punished, himself carded, or his ears sliced, his cattle maimed, 
his hay destroyed. Lastly, those who could not be openly at- 
tacked were to be tabooed. No one was to speak to hen 
work for them, buy anything from them. or sell anything to 
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them. In a notorious instance Captain Boycott had been sen- 
tenced to this isolation, and was living in fear and misery, iooking 
on at his valuable crops rotting in the ground. The heart of the 
men of the North was stirred, and they volunteered to go and do 
his harvest work. They went, and, under the protection of seven 
hundred soldiers, they cut and carried off his crops. But it was 
evident that this instance itself showed how impossible it was to 
cope in this way with the deally invention of tabooing. The 
tabooers had triumphed, and by way of memorializing their 
triumph they no longer talked of tabooing, but of “ Boycotting” 
their victims. It only remained to apply the process on a scale 
of increasing maguitade. The tenant who pays the rent due, the 
tenant who does not within a certain date join the League, the 


member of the League who does not pay up his fixed contribu- | 


tion, are © Boycotted.” Even in the North the League begins 
to hold its own against the Government. Threatening letters, 
crimes of vio’enc:, outrages of all kinds abound, but not one 
in ten of the offenders is even sent to trial, men fear to 
sit on juries, solicitors may not give Jegal assistance unless per- 
mitted, the judgments of Courts cannot be executed. On the other 
hand, the Land League haS set up courts of its own, where 
offenders appear, are indicted and tried, and receive sentences that 
are sure to be executed. All that has hitherto been done to 
combat this terrible and successful social revolution is to put Mr. 
Parnell and some of the leaders of the Land League on their trial. 
It will be interesting to know whether the olience of exhorting 
men to do acts which prostrate government and break up society 
is legally a crime, and whether an Irish jury will convict. But, 
as things now stand, it is impossible that a remedy so slow and 
gentle, even if applicab’e at all, can do much to put down 
the new Irish revolution; and the English public wait with 
anxiety and interest to know what are the wore efficacious weapons 
on which the Government will now rely, and with which it has 
been so very tardy in arming itself. 

The foreign policy of the new Government has consisted en- 
tirely in using the concert of Europe as a means of forcing 
Turkey to make such concessions and changes as the Powers 
thiuk it necessary it should make. Relations of decent friendli- 
ness with Austria were restored after explanations had been ex- 
changed as to the accusations made by Mr. Gladstone during the 
elections, and England then began to work with persistence, and, 


possibly be insane, but really on the ground that a Caliph cannot 
admit that it is very wrong for a Mussulman to kill a Christian, 
In one part, however, of the Turkish Empire, where the Sultan 
has no authority, the concert of the Powers has produced the most 
salutary eflects, The financial situation of Egypt has been finally 
cleared by the successful labours of the Commission of Liquida- 
tion, the representatives of the Powers are sitting to reform the 
| Code, capital is attracted to the country, taxes are fairly levied, 
| and at last it may be almost said that Egypt is happy. 

| At the beginuing of the year General Roberts held Cabul after 
the dispersion of the tribes who had unsuccessfully attacked the 
cautonment of Sherpur; the leader of the tribes, Mahomed Jan, 
had fled with Musa Khan, the infant child of the late Ameer, to 
Ghazni ; General Stewart held Candahar in security, keeping 
opea his communications with Khelat-i-Ghilzai; and at Herat 


| Ayoob was tossed about by the contending factions of the Heratis 


and Cabulis, During the winter months General Roberts 
strengthened his position at Cabul, where he appointed a native 
governor, and the English Government appears to have considered, 
but without any detinite result, the advisableness of handing over 
Nerat to Persia. In March it was announced that Abdurrahman, 
long a fugitive in Russian territory, had come to Balkh and bad 
been well received there. In April Shere Ali was appointed Wali 
of Candahar, and Sir Donald Stewart set out to reduee Ghazni 
and join General Roberts at Cabul. Outside Ghazni he was en- 
countered by a large Afghan force, which attacked him with the 
utmost determination, and it was only by the resolution of the 
General and the superior arms of the infantry that what was 
almost a defeat was converted into a victory. Ghazni was sur- 
rendered without a struggle and the road to Cabul lay open ; but 
almost at the same time General Ross, who was marching to assist 
General Stewart, received a severe check, and the Kohistanees to 
the north of Cabul became so dangerous that General Roberts 
thought it prudent to give increased strength to his positions. 
For many weeks negotiations went on between the Indian 
Government and Abdurrahman, one chief point of difference being 
that the Government would not recognize Abdurrahman’s claim 
to have Candahar handed over to him, At length all was arranged, 
and on July 22 he was formally recognized as Ameer at a durbar 
held near Cabul. Sir Donald Stewart, who took the command at 
Cabul, retired with the British forces under bim, and left the city 


amid much discouragement and some success, the machinery of 
the European concert. A Conference met at Berlin and laid down | 
a frontier for Greece. The Sultan was told to surrender Dulcigno | 
to Montenegro, and when he shutiled and delayed there was a | 
naval demoustration. The Sultan hardened his heart, and said | 
that he should do as he pleased as to the demands of Europe; 
but that, in course of time, he wouid surreuder Dulcigno pro- | 
vided the Powers sent away their ships and promised never to | 
send them back again. England replied by organizing a plan 
for seizing on the customs of Smyrna. ‘This so frightened the 
Sultan, or so frightened those who could frighten him, that 
he entirely changed round and said Dulcigno should be sur- 
rendered at once. It was surrendered, not at once, but 
at the end of two months, after various vexatious delays, but | 
happily after only a very slight struggle between the Turks and 
the Albanians, whom the Turks showed they could overawe if 
they chose. Thus much the European concert has incontest- 
ably achieved, and the next thing it has to achieve, if it can, is | 
the settlement of the Greek question. Ilere the difficulty of its 
operations is strikingly illustrated by the curious manner in which 
France has backed out of its special championsbip of Greece. It 


was France that proposed the iroutier accepted at the Conference, | 


and France only joined in tue naval demonstration on the under- 
standing that it was to be applied in favour of Greece as 
well as of Montenegro. King George made the round of 
Europe in the summer; and, though he was received well 
everywhere, he was received nowhere so well as in France, 
and by no one so well as by M. Gambetta. Later on there came 
over France a terror of being mixed up in unknown and incalcu- 
lable difficulties if it meddled in the Greek business, The 
mission of General Thomassin, who was to aid in the organization 
of the Greek army, was suddenly stopped ; and M. Barthélemy de 
St. Hilaire did everything in his power to mark his opinion that 
France had greater things to think of than its interests in the 
Levant. Meantime, Greece has been getting ready the biggest 
army it can collect, and a much bigger army than it can atiord ; 
and, although there has been a change of Ministry, there has been 
no change of policy; and King, Chamber, and people are all 
pledged to go tu war in the spring, unless the European concert 
can be made to do its secoud piece of work, and make Turkey 
yield. Lord Granville and Sir Charles Dilke tell us that the 
European concert is as much of a reality as it ever was; and the 
opinion of the Bourses of Europe is evidently that the Greek 
question will be peaceably settled. Time, and not a very long 
time, will show what these assurances and opinions are worth. 
Sir Henry Layard, who ended his residence in Constantinople 
with a wholesale denunciation of the abuses of the Turkish 
Government, was temporarily replaced by Mr. Goschen, who has 
had hard and unpleasant work, but who appears to be so well | 
satisfied with what he has been able to do that he intends to 
return early in the year. In minor matters, however, the Powers 
seem unable to overcome the obstinacy of the Sultan; and their 
efforts have not succeeded in getting him to carry out the sentence 
of a court-martial on a fanatic who killed a Russian colonel in broad 
daylight, and who is spared nominally on the ground that he may 


to its new ruler; but the startling events which had meanwhile 
taken place near Candahar called General Roberts with the flower 
of the Cabul army to retrieve the disaster of Maiwand, and to 
relieve the panic-stricken forces of General Primrose. 

Ayoob Khan, having composed the ditierences which divided his 
followers, was known to be marching on Candahar, and the troops 
of the Wali, with a British force under General Burrows, were 
sent to meet him. The troops of the Wali mutinied, and, although 
the mutineers were to some extent punished by General Burrows, 
tue greater part succeeded in joining Ayoob. It was uncertain 


| whether Ayoob would attack Candahar or make direct for Cabul, 


and General Burrows received orders to intercept his advance in 


| either direction. It was sometime before General Burrows could 


learn where Ayoob was; but at length he received intelligence 
that Ayoob was at Maiwand. General Burrows set out in haste 
from his encampment at Kushk-i-Nakhud, and, on the 27th of 


| July, found himself in face of the Afghan army. Without any 


endeavour to ascertain the strength of the enemy in men or 
artillery, General Burrows determined with his tiny force of a 
little over 2,000 men to attack. His mode of attack was to put 
is troops uuder the fire of the enemy's guns, and to wait to see 
what happened. For hours the cavalry as well as infantry were 
exposed to wholesale slaughter, and when a party of Afghans 
came up an unguarded ravine into the British centre, the native 
infantry gave way, the cavalry were already so crippled that they 
could not be got to charge, and a disastrous rout began. In spite 
of the heroism of the 66th, of the artillery, and of some native 
oliicers and soldiers, all that was left of the British army made in 
utter confusion for Candahar. They were not pursued, but many 
died of thirst and fatigue, and many were killed in the villages 
through which they passed. General Primrose, who was in com- 
mand at Candahar, lost his nerve. He telegraphed that the force 
of General Burrows was annihilated, although half of the force 
succeeded in joining him; and he evacuated the city of Canda- 
har and shut himself up in the citadel. During five weeks 
he was shut in a close prisoner, and could do nothing more than 
make one sortie, in which he sacriticed many valuable lives, with- 
out apy apparent object, but which he said was intended to 
accustom his men to the idea that they really dare face the 
Afghans. General Phayre was sent to relieve him, with troops 
pushed rapidly through the Bolan Pass; but he was so seriously 
hampered by deficiencies of transport that he was anticipated by 
Sir Frederick Roberts. The feat by which this general relieved 
Candahar is one of the most brilliant in british military history. 
He gave up all reliance on a base of operations, set off with a force 
sumewhat under ten thousand men, as it were in the air, and 
marched three hundred and eighteen miles in twenty-three days. 
Military critics in England loudly criticized the temerity of the 
undertaking, but tie Government replied that they believed 
in their geveral, that the general believed in his troops, and that 
the country must wait to see what such a general with 
such troops could do. On August 31 Sir Frederick Roberts 
reached Candabhar, and on September 1 he attacked Ayoob outside 
the walls. Everything was done that military art could do to 
| insure success, and Ayoob was utterly defeated. An active 
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pursuit was judged to be impracticable or unwise, and Ayoob 
yeached Herat, where he has since remained, but without ap- 

aring to have any authority, or power of gathering another 
joree to attack Candahar. During the winter this town is 
to be strongly held, and the Government has not as yet 
announced its final intentions regarding it. The Wali has re- 
signed his thankless office, and the great difficulty of abandon- 
ing Candahar, if it is to be abandoned,is to find any one 
in whose favour there may be a decent excuse for abandoning it. 
Cabul has been evacuated, there is no thought of having an- 
other British Resident, and even the passes Jeading to Cabul 
have been one after another given up. But it does not appear 
that Abdurrahman can do more than hold his own, and his 
authority, such as it is, does not certainly extend beyond Ghazni. 
In spite of the disaster of Maiwand and the panic of General 
Primrose, the general history of the year in Afghanistan has been 
in the highest degree creditable to the British army; but we are 
still far from the realization of the hope that when we leave 
Afghanistan we shall leave behind us a strong and a friendly 
Power. 

In India Lord Lytton has been replaced by Lord Ripon, and 
although, when the appointment of Lord Ripon was first announced, 
there was sowe idle clamour against him on account of his religious 
belief, this soon died away, and a fair field lies before him, in 
which, when he is restored to health, as it may be trusted he soon 
will be, he may show what is in him. The extraordinary error into 
which the Indian Government had allowed itself to fall under Lord 
Lytton, as to the cost of the Afghan war, has thrown a shade over 
Lord Lytton’s administration. Nothing can be said in defence of 
so deplorable a laxity of attention to the business part of the war; 
but the result of a very free criticism has been to show that the 
financial administration of India under Lord Lytton was successful, 
and that, in spite of the depreciation of silver, India was able to 
provide, without any apparent strain, large sums towards a most 
‘costly war. If England pays a share of the ccst, it will be rather 
as an assertion of what is supposed to be a right general principle 
than a contribution to a poor and distressed nation. The real 
danger of India, that under our beneficent rule its population is 
growing much faster than its wealth, is a cause of future rather 
than of present embarrassment. The lessons of the Afghan war 
may be taken to have proved or confirmed the necessity of making 
considerable changes in the organization of the Indian army, and 
‘in time Lord Ripon may so far reverse the policy of his predecessor 
as to furnish the natives with repeating rifles to shoot snakes with, 
and to restore its freedom or its license to the vernacular press. 
But as yet no changes have been made, and everything in India 
seems to be fairly tranquil. There appeared at one time to be 
danger of an attack from Burmah; but, however mad or drunk 
King Theebaw may be, he is under sufficient restraint to abstain 
from courting certain destruction. In more distant parts of Asia there 
have been signs of trouble. The Russians, under General Skobeleff, 
the most brilliant Russian commander of the younger generation, 
have spent all the portion of the year which the inclemency of 
the climate makes available for operations in organizing an expe- 
dition so strong in artillery, so protected by forts, and so helped 
by railways and roads, that the power of the Tekke Turkomans 
will, it is expected, he finally broken. In Persia there has been 
an outbreak of the Kurds, who have poured in from Turkey to 
join their Persian kinsmen. As Persia was totally unprepared, 
the Kurds had at first considerable play for their inveterate pro- 
ay to murder and plunder. ut they were defeated by a 

ersian force under Austrian officers, and, as Turkey has at last 
found the means of guarding her frontier, and as Russia has a 
force on her border ready to assist Persia if necessary, it is not 

robable that the Kurds will do much more harm. Whether a much 
arger and more formidable struggle is destined to disturb Asia is 
still uncertain. During the whole year negotiations have been 
dragging on between Russia and China. Russia has succeeded in 
obtaining the release of the Ambassador who was imprisoned on 
his return from St. Petersburg for having made a treaty which 
the Chinese Government repudiated. But whether the negotia- 
tions will end in peace or war will evidently depend on whether 
the Chinese can at the last moment screw up their courage to 
fight. Russia has accumulated an imposing force at Vladivistock, 
and for a time the war party in China overcame the party in 
favour of peace. But Colonel Gordon, who went out to India as 
Lord Ripon’s Secretary, but immediately resigned when he found 
what being a Secretary meant, and who started suddenly for 
China, took the opportunity of his visit to undeceive the Chinese, 
so far as he could, as to the efficiency of their military and naval 
strength ; and the recent order given by the Chinese Government 
for the construction in Germany of an ironclad, which must take 
some time to build, and which would be detained in case of war, 
ints to the conclusion that China may nurse ambitious views 
or the future, but will give way for the present. 

In the colonial world Victoria has attracted some little attention, 
for Mr. Berry has gone in and out of office in a mysterious manner; 
while the colony seems, on the whole, to have come to its senses, 
the constitutional contest having burnt itself out, and a compro- 
mise having established itself, which recognizes that the Council 
may interfere in financial matters, but ought to interfere seldom, and 
only on special occasions. Otherwise, South Africa alone has made 
itself conspicuous. The Government adopted towards Sir Bartle 
Frere the most unhappy course it could have chosen. It did not 
recall him ; but it decked his salary, and left him to carry out the 
scheme of confederation if he could, The Cape Ministry raised a 


discussion on the subject, but found opinion so equally divided in 
Parliament that it abandoned for the moment any intention of 
proceeding with the scheme. Thereupon the Government informed 
Sir Bartle Frere that he was of no further use, and recalled him. 
The Cape Government itself made a gigantic blunder, which has 
latterly plunged the colony in bloodshed and confusion. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, before he left, seemingly pacitied the Transvaal—partly by 
arresting the ex-President, and partly by proclaiming that the an- 
nexation, once made, was irreversible; but he cast his eye over 
South African affairs generally, and uttered a solemn warning 
that, if the Cape Government persisted in its design of summarily 
dissrming the natives within its borders, it would provoke a 
serious rebellion. The Cape Government would listen to no 
warning, and ordered the natives to give up their arms. Tribe 
after tribe refused, and a desultory struggle commenced, in 
which hitherto the natives have, on the whole, had the ad- 
vantage. We hear of this native post being taken and that 
British post being relieved; but wherever the colonial forces 
may be the native forces close around them, and work done has to 
be done over again. The colonists, who went into their rash 
enterprise in defiance of the advice of the mother-country, have 
made most gallant efforts to show that they can rely entirely on 
themselves ; and their forces, under the able leadership of Colonel 
Clarke, now amount to at least 12,000 men. [But these forces are 
necessarily scattered, and the natives are not only numerous, but 
are so far formidable that they not only rush gallantly to die, but 
manage to carry off their dead. If the coloni-ts are too hard 
pressed, or if the rebellion spreads beyond the Cape Colony, the 
mother-country will have to interfere,and Lord Kimberley has 
properly scouted beforehand the notion that England would ask 
as the price of aid the forfeiture of the Cape’s Parliamentary in- 
dependence. There is no objection in principle to a disarming 
Act. In the Crown colony of Natal there has been a disarming 
Act on the statute book for five years; but in Natal the Act has 
been wisely allowed to slumber. ‘The blunder of the Cape was a 
blunder of policy only; and if it was guilty of this blunder in 
defiance of so high an authority as Sir Garnet Wolseley, it has at 
least done its best to redeem its blunder by the lavish expenditure 
of its blood and its money. The possibility that the Boers of the 
Transvaal may now make a serious effort to regain their inde- 
pendence adds a new and important difficulty to the many diffi- 
culties already threatening in South Africa. 

In France the De Freycinet Ministry came into existence with the 
New Year. The Cabinet of M. Waddington had fallen because its 
leading members would not pledge themselves to the changes which 
its supporters demanded, more especially as to the amnesty of the 
Communists and the reform of the magistracy. M. de Freycinet 
brought General Farre, M. Cazot, and M. Magnin into his Cabinet 
—all men of pronounced views, and more or less associated with 
the Government of National Defence. General Farre succeeded 
in carrying a repeal of the Bill of 1874 providing the army with 
chaplains. But the Government did its utmost to preserve a cha- 
racter for moderation and peacefulness, and was greeted with a 

tronizing welcome on the part of Germany. M. de Freycinet 
in February procured the rejection of M. Louis Blane’s Bill for a 

lenary amnesty, on the ground that the concession asked for must 
be given by a Government that had shown itself to be strong, and 
could not be accorded by a new Government that would have the 
appearance of having had its hands forced. A difficulty presented 
itself in the case of the Russian Hartmann, who was accused of 
having attempted to assassinate the Czar, and whose extradition 
the Russian Government demanded. The French Govern- 
ment at length took refuge in the plea that the evidence 
furnished was not sufficient, and sent Hartmann over to 
England, the Russian Government marking its displeasure by 
ordering Prince Orloff to quit Paris fur a time. In March 
the long looked-for struggle in the Senate over the Seventh 
Clause of M. Ferry’s Education Bill began. By this clause non- 
authorized religious orders were forbidden to take part in French 
education ; and, when the Senate rejected the clause, the Ministry 
replied by announcing that it would put in force the existing laws 
against these orders. The Jesuits were expelled from their resi- 
dences, force being used where they resisted, and those who were 
foreigners were made to leave France. But the members of 
other orders were not touched, the Government hoping that they 
would be induced to ask for authorization. M. Léon Say was 
named as Ambassadorat London, but soon left to become President 
of the Senate, and his influence was looked on to give strength to 
the Government, and to increase its character for moderation. It 
was in some ways inclined to tread so closely in the familiar paths 
of French Governments that, in a Bill for regulating public meet- 
ings, it inserted a clause permitting an agent of the Government 
to disperse them. As the Chamber showed an unwillingness to 
adopt this clause, M. Gambetta suggested that it should be referred 
back to the Committee, so as to save the Government from a 
defeat. This was accepted by M. Lepére, the Minister of the 
Interior ; but M. de Freycinet stated that he should have persisted, 
and M. Lepére resigned, to be replaced by M. Constans. There 
was only a shade of difference, but the difference was in the 
direction of more pronounced opinions. The Government 
decided to keep the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille as 
a great Republican féte, and as a prelude announced that it 
was now strong enough to accord a complete amnesty, and 
gota Bill passed by both Chambers granting an amnesty to all 
whom the Government might pardon before a given date. The 
féte came off with great brilliancy and success; and in the August 
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elections for the Councils-General the tide of Republican feeling 
ran so high that nearly half of those who favoured monarchical 
opinions lost their seats. The decaying strength of the monarchi- 
cal parties was further marked by the contemptuous tolerance ex- 
tended by the Government to the Legitimists, who openly kept 
their King’s birthday, and by the disruption of the Bonapartist 
party consequent on the approval bestowed by Prince Jerome on 
But the internal dissensions of the trium- 
M. Gam- 
peech at Cherbourg in which he spoke of France 
being for the present content to keep intact what remained to her, 
but as relying on the working of inevitable justice in the future. 
M. de Freycinet made a counter speech at Montauban breathing of 
M. de Freycinet, when he found 
that the non-authorized orders would not apply for authorization, 
entered into negotiations with the Vatican, the basis of arrange- 
ment being that the highest authorities of the Church should re- 
pudiate any necessary connexion between religion and hostility to 
the Republic, and that the Government should allow the decrees to 
sleep until a judicial questionas to their legality had been decided. 
M. Gambetts objected to this arrangement. His immediate friends 
in the Cabinet were instructed to resign; and M. de Freycinet, 
finding himself deserted, himself resigned, and was replaced by M. 


the March decrees. 


hant Republicans soon began to reveal themselves. 
tta made a s 


and nothing but peace. 


Jules Ferry. 


The new Ministry seemed so completely the creation of the 
great and irresponsible wire-puller that it was treated from the 
outset with something like contempt, and, on the first day of the 
meeting of the Chamber, it was twice defeated, first on the ques- 
tion whether the conduct of General de Cissey, who had been re- 
moved from his command for using improper interference in pri- 
vate matters when he was Minister of War, and who was accused 
of worse things from which the judgment of a court of law has since 
cleared him, should form the subject of Parliamentary investigation ; 
and, secondly, on the question whether a Bill dealing with primary 
education or one reforming the magistracy should come first. M. 
Ferry wished to resign; but there was a general feeling that the 
a was making itself ridiculous by these incessant changes 
of Ministry, and he was induced to remain, and the Chamber was 


induced to pass a vote of confidence in him. 
had its way. 


tracy of enemies of the Republic. 


by force from the Chamber. i 

ing like effective censure. It may be added that a Bill under- 
stood to be the creation of M. Gambetta has been introduced for 
conducting future elections by the Scrutin de liste, in order that 
the next Chamber may be more manageable, because less pervaded 
by the spirit of local independence. Outside the Chamber M. 
Rochefort has taken advantage of the amnesty to attack every 
one who has a shred of respectability ; and inside the Chamber M. 
Clemenceau is succeeding in creating a party hostile to M. Gam- 
betta as a timid opportunist. On the whole, France has in the 
year shown itself more and more Republican, while its Republican- 
ism has become of a more pronounced and violent character; and 
the strength of the Republic seems to lie not so much in the 
wisdom with which its affairs are managed as in the utter dis- 
credit into which all the parties opposed to it have fallen. 

The history of Germany still remains almost entirely the history 
of Prince Bismarck. He began the year by pointing out the per- 
manent dangers to which Germany is exposed from Russia and 
France, and not only got the Army Billi renewed for seven years, 
but secured an increase which will, in time of war, amount to 
60,000 men. He has renewed the Bill against the Socialists, and 
has placed Hamburg in a state of siege. Of course he has resigned, 
for he always resigns when he wants anything done quickly ; and 
this time he resigned in order to mark his displeasure at the checks 
to which he was exposed on the part of the Representatives of the 
minor States in the Federal Council. They had refused to vote a 
tax on Post-Oflice remittances, which he supported. Their vanity 
must have been flattered by the discovery that the elaborate 
machinery of a resignation had to be put in operation in order to 
bring them to obedience, and now they are not likely to give him 
further trouble. At one moment he took it into his head that, if 
he could get power to put the Falk Laws in operation or not as he 
pleased, he might secure the support of the Central party by doling 
out favours in proportion to their obedience. The Parliament voted 
the Bill after cutting down some of its leading provisions, but the 
quarrel with the Vatican has not been appeased, the Centre has not 
been tamed, and the great national ceremony celebrating the com- 
ny ag of Cologne Cathedral was shorn of its intended splendour 

y the refusal of leading Catholics to take part in it. One measure 
which Prince Bismarck favoured, although he was probably not 
much interested in its success, the object of which was to create 


But the Chamber 
It insisted that a Parliamentary inquiry into 
General de Cissey’s conduct should be made, and it insisted that 
before the Bill for giving a free and obligatory primary education 
was considered,a Bill should be passed by which for twelve 
months the Government should be at liberty to purge the magis- 
Before the Chamber met, the 
Government had put the decrees of March in operation against 
several of the unauthorized orders, and a decision of the Tribunal 
of Conflicts pronounced that the laws against the orders, many of 
which were of remote date, were in force, and that the ordinary 
tribunals could not protect those who came under these laws from 
acts of the Administration. The Government was attacked violently 
in both Houses for what it had done, and M. Buffet was called to 
order in the Senate and M. Baudry d’Asson, after a scene most 
discreditable to him and his Legitimist friends, had to be removed 
But the Government escaped any- 


not as yet quite, although he has almost, succeeded in persuading 
Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen to acquiesce in the loss of their 
position as free ports. He has accepted the post of Prussian Min- 
ister of Commerce, and has announced that his object was to asso- 
ciate his name and influence with a grand scheme for the creation 
of an equivalent to the medieval Guilds. With the discreditable 
outburst of hatred of the Jews which has lately disturbed the 
political and social life of Germany he has had nothing to do; 
but, on the other hand, he has not used his great authority to 
enforce toleration; and it must be owned that there is a fine 
flavour of autocracy and medivalism about bullying the Jews 
which may have its sweetness for him. He has maintained his 
policy of cordiality with Austria, although the settlement of the 
tariff relations of the two nations seems as far off as ever. In 
Austria itself, although natural catastrophes like floods and earth- 
quakes have caused alarm and distress, the year has been one of 
general prosperity. Some little progress has been made in settling 
the long-pending question of railways and tariffs with Servia, and 
that of the control of the navigation of the Danube. The pacifica- 
tion of Bosnia has been accomplished, and the only sign of appre- 
hension has been the demand of the Government for money to 
fortify its Russian and its Italian frontiers, The Government of 
Count Taaffe, which is essentially a Government of compromise, 
has at least escaped destruction ; and the Emperor has been heartil 
welcomed in his tour through Bohemia and Galicia. The stand- 
ing feud, however, between the Autonomists and the Constitutionals, 
or, in other words, between those who dislike and those who 
desire the Germanization of the non-German provinces, grows, if 
anything, more intense. A monster meeting of Germanizers has 
been held at Vienna, and they have celebrated the centenary 
festival of Joseph II., not only as a quaint harbinger of reform, 
but as an exponent of the system of forcing German culture on 
barbarians. In Italy the Cairoli Ministry has held its ground, 
although incessantly threatened with combinations of the Right 
and the Extreme Left. It was forced to dissolve in the spring by 
the opposition of the Senate to the repeal of the Grist-tax, but 
secured a decent majority. The arrival of Garibaldi at Genoa, 
where his son-in-law had been imprisoned, and his presence at the 
ceremony held at Milan in honour of those who fell at Mentana, 
renewed the interest of Italians in their hero, but gave rise to no 
manifestations of opinion which could alarm the Government. 
The whole domestic and foreign policy of the Ministry was re- 
viewed and severely criticized when the Chambers met in the 
autumn ; and it was natural that vent should be given to the irri- 
tation with which Italians have had to endure the veto placed b 
France on Italian enterprise in Tunis; and every Government is 
easily exposed to the accusation that it has not done the right 
thing in the East. But the Government pleaded that it had done 
its best; it was not obvious that any successors that might be 
given it would do better; and the Ministry was left free to take 
up the momentous question with which it is now busying itself— 
the redemption of its paper currency. 
The attempt in February to blow up with dynamite the Winter 
Palace of the Czar showed the persistency and the savage cruelty 
of the band that was determined to take the life of the sovereign. 
The Imperial family escaped, but several of the Finland Guards 
were sacrificed. The course taken by the Emperor after the 
attempt was to appoint a substitute, and to centre all authority in 
the hands of General Loris Melikoff. The scheme was successful. 
One attempt on Count Melikoff was made, but he himself seized 
the assassin, and by a mixture of moderation and firmness he 
restored safety and confidence in St. Petersburg, and set himself 
earnestly to inquire into the state of the rural districts, and to 
lessen the pressure of despotic authority. Ata later period he ex- 
changed his abnormal powers for the functions of the Minister of 
the Interior, but he retained that supremacy over the police 
which was his chief source of strength. He announced that 
greater latitude and efficiency would be given to local institutions, 
but made it quite clear that nothing like a Constitution for Russia 
could be considered possible ; and although some relaxation of the 
laws on the press was promised, and one or two new papers actu- 
ally appeared, the newspaper world was plainly informed by 
Count Melikoff that it must not think of straying beyond 
the bounds in which he might think proper to confine it. By 
the autumn he had been so successful in hunting up the band 
of conspirators and assassins who had spread a panic througb 
Russia that he was able to bring them before a special military 
court at St. Petersburg. It then appeared that there had really 
been but a very few persons engaged in the worst of the plots, and 
among them there was a strangely large admixture of Jews and 
women. To the other calamities of Russia is unfortunately to be 
added a dearth which in many districts has reached the propor- 
tions of a famine, and to relieve the distress the duty on salt has 
been suddenly taken off; a measure wise in itself, but adding to 
the overwhelming difficulties of Russian finance. Of the minor 
countries of Europe which as usual pursue an uneventful, if 
happy, life, it is perhaps only necessary to notice Belgium, where 
the year has been signalized by the rupture of relations with the 
Vatican, on account of an alleged inconsistency between the 
Pope's pacific language to the Government and his exciting in- 
structions to the bishops. But, if we wish to find a really striking 
contrast to the state of Russia, we have only to look to the Power 
that is so close a neighbour to her in the far East. In the United 


States there has been nothing to record but peace and prosperity, 
growing wealth, and growing numbers. 


General Garfield was 


a German colony in the Samoan Islands, was rejected, and he has 


easily elected by the Republican party to replace 


ident Hayes, 
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after the dislike of the nation to a third term had shown itself to 
be strong enough to make the re-election of General Grant 
impossible. The disgraceful reign of Kelly in New York has 
been shaken, if not ended; and the Chinese difficulty has in one 
sense been made lighter by the Chinese Government having 
d to recognize that the general right of Chinese to enter 
and stay in the States shall be subject to such modifica- 
tions as the local laws of each State may impose. The long- 
pending fishery question with England has perhaps been pushed 
one stage nearer to a settlement, as Lord Granville has expressed 
the willingness of England to pay an indemnity for the personal 
wrongs of the fishermen who were assaulted, although he firmly 
adheres to Lord Salisbury’s main proposition, that local regula- 
tions made to protect the fisheries must apply to American as well 
as British subjects. Although no move has been made towards 
abandoning Protection, the national credit is now so high that it 
is thought possible to borrow money at three per cent.; and a 
den vision of what will some day be the trade between the Old 
Yorld and the New has been opened by the extraordinary energy and 
success with which M. de Lesseps has launched his gigantic project 
for cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Panama. No portion of 
the globe would benefit more by this canal, if it is ever really made, 
than the Western States of South America, and it is to be hoped 
that long before that time comes they will have settled down into 
something like tranquillity and an honest attention to business. 
The lingering war Tania Chili and Peru still goes on, and 
although Peru has had no successes to boast of, the mediation 
of the United States failed because Peru refused peace at the price 
of a cession of territory, and Chili is now girding herself up to 
making that grand attack on Lima by which she hopes to be 
able to dictate peace on her own terms. In the Argentine Con- 
federation there was, on the occasion of a Presidential election, a 
struggle between Buenos Ayres and the inland States, which at 
one time seemed likely to have serious consequences, but which 
has ultimately settled into an arrangement which, it is said, 
ensures permanent peace. a eee no doubt is possible, even 
permanent peace in a Spanish Republic ; and Mexico has got so 
far on the road towards this happy goal, that a Presidential 
election has by without any disturbance, and the people 
seem really inclined to welcome the visions of prosperity which 
the recent introduction of American capital waves before their 
eyes. 

Mat home we have had a harvest not very splendid, but good 
after the wretched harvest of last year ; a slow but steady revival of 
trade ; and a rise in the price of safe investments, which at one time 
carried Consols above par. The Risca ard Pen-y-craig Colliery 
explosions have again brought home the frightful dangers to which, 
in spite of all that science or care can do or have as yet done, 
our mining population is liable; and the accidents to the Flying 
Scotchman near Berwick and to the Midland train near Lancaster 
remind us that there is inevitable danger even on lines which are 
managed with the most zealous regard for the safety of the public. 
How men of long experience in taking charge of the lives of 
others make what seem unaccountable mistakes was curiously 
illustrated by the accident at Kibworth, where a driver of old 
standing and perfectly sober actually took his train fora mile or 
so backwards instead of forwards without being conscious of his 
mistake. The loss of the Atalanta training ship has never been 
exactly explainéd, but painful doubts were aroused as to her fitness 
for the purpose to which she was applied. For the greater part 
of the year a perplexing controversy has cast a shade over the 
management of one of our greatest hospitals, and the wide and 
serious question has been raised whether, under modern arrange- 
ments, nurses have not been invested with a degree of independence of 
doctors which makes it impossiblefor doctors to treat their hospital 
patients properly, Sir William Harcourt has signalized his tenure of 
Office by instituting inquiries and ordering remissions of sentences, 
which, although at first causing some excitement, as he did not 

ar to be perfectly acquainted with the provisions of the exist~ 
ing law, have had the ultimate effect of guiding public opinion to 
the conclusion that indiscriminate imprisonment is not the proper 
punishment for young children, Mr. Fawcett has shown excep- 
tional ability in the management of the Post Office, has imagined 
and carried out a new kind of thrift in the form of saving a 
shilling’s worth of stamps, and has enabled very small investors to 
hold a share of the Public Debt. The disclosures of the Election 
Commissions have revealed how thoroughly corrupt, in spite (or 
perhaps to some extent in consequence) of the Ballot, English con- 
stituencies even of an important kind maybe, what demoralizing 
waste and prodigality an election brings with it, and with what 
absolute indifference from a moral point of view corrupt practices 
are regarded, even by persons of the highest local respectability. 
Church questions during the greater part of the year were happily 
quiescent. The first stone of a cathedral church of the first class 
was laid by the Heir-Apparent at Truro, for the use of the new 
Cornish diocese. By nominating an extreme party man to the 
new diocese of Liverpool Lord Beaconsfield irritated far more 
people than he pleased. Diocesan synods—an excellent, and even 
nece , preparation for some sort of Church representation—have 
been held by several more bishops, and the Church Congress at 

Peterborough, under the vigorous Bishop of that see, was more 
than tenth successful, t the year ends under much less 
hopeful circumstances. Two clerical victims of the persecution 
of the so-called Church Association have been committed to 
prison for disobeying the orders of a Court before which they 
would not even appear, because they denied it any spiritual 


jurisdiction. An appeal urged in their behalf before the Queen’s 

nch failed to effect their release. But the judgments of Lord 
Coleridge and his colleagues actually established the position for 
which Mr. Dale and Mr. Enraght were contending—namely, that 
Lord Penzance’s claim to be Dean of Arches rested wholly on the 
Parliamentary authority of the Public Worship Regulation Act. 
Notice of further appeal has been given. Meanwhile a most 
serious controversy has sprung up as to the right of Parliament to 
legislate for anything beyond the temporal accidents of the Church 
without some previous cunsultation of the Church itself by repre- 
sentation. These internal dissensions, forced on by one intolerant 
party, and fomented, rather than allayed, by the short-sighted 
policy of the bishops, pave the way for Disestablishment, and must 

hailed by the Liberationists with delight. On the whole, the 
working of that bungling piece of legislation, the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, has been conspicuously shown to be a failure ; and 
the Ridsdale judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, upon which all these ritual suits depend, is more 
and more discredited, as having been dictated by policy 
rather than by strict laws of legal interpretation, and founded 
upon an imperfect acquaintance with historical facts. 

In the death-roll of the year the losses sustained by the Bench 
are by far the most conspicuous. Two chiefs of what used to be 
independent Courts died within a very short interval; Chief Baron 
Kelly leaving the memory of an excellent lawyer who rose through 
the usual party channels to high promotion, and Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn the memory of a great judge, a great president 
of a tribunal, # great speaker, and a man of wonderfully varied 
knowledge and acquirements. The brilliant and promising career 
of Lord Justice Thesiger was cut short at the age of forty-two, 
after he had been three years a Judge of Appeal, and had 
begun to show how much there was in him to justify the 
extraordinary rapidity of his advancement. Sir William Erle 
had for some time retired from the Bench, and the sphere of Sir 
James Colvile’s judicial labours was not one that attracted much 
ae attention; but those acquainted with the history of the 

nch know what admirable services each rendered in his day. 
The death of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the extreme 
days of an honoured old age recalled to men of this generation 
how great he had seemed to the generation of their fathers: 
and the deaths of Lord Hampton and Mr. Cave brought up the 
record of long and honourable, if not brilliant, political work. 
Dr. Kenealy ended a career which showed how a man may attain 
a notoriety very great and very une.viable, and then be utterly 
forgotten. Literature lost in Mr. Tom Taylor one of the brightest 
and most versatile of its representatives, and in Mr. Wills one of 
those valuable writers whose gift it is to work usefully with 
others, Dramatic art lost in Miss Neilson an artist charming, 
anxious at once to please and to soar high; and modern music 
of the lighter and gayer kind has lost in M. Offenbach one 
of its most prolific and popular masters. Mr. Frank Buckland 
has at least lived long enough to effect the great object of his 
life, and to bring his unrivalled knowledge of one branch of 
natural history to bear on the preservation of fish in our home 
rivers. Abroad, two statesmen who in different ways and in 
different wars were once famous, Baron Ricasoli and M. Jules 
Favre, brought back to the recollection of their countrymen 
and the world the great days when Italy was made into a 
nation, and the sad days when France was trampled on by 
her conqueror. The Empress of Russia reached the end of a 
life which had borne witness to the amount of sorrow and 
suffering which there may be in an existence on which fortune 
seems to pour its foremost gifts; and very recently Mme. Thiers 
has followed to the grave the beloved husband whom she lost 
three years ago in the fulness of his powers, and whom for 
nearly half a century she tended with the devotion, not only of a 
wife, but of a worshipper. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM IRELAND. 


fw invention of Christmas Cards has been vigorously taken up 
by not a few publishers of the United Kingdom, and, in this 
respect at least, it cannot be said that “no Irish need apply.” But 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., though they have this year quite 
maintained their old renown in the matter, cannot be said to have 
exhausted the possibilities which the greenest of islands offers to 
the inventive mind. A whole series of most effective devices, 
with equally effective legends, suggests itself to the student of 
contemporary events as capable of receiving appropriate embodi- 
ment at this extremely festive season. “Ils ne m’ont pas encore 
parlé,” said Gavarni to the inquiring visitor in his studio who 
was puzzled by rows of lithographic stones ranged against the 
wall. The stones of Ireland are more eloquent ; they speak to the 
deafest of ears. Mr. Plunket’s speech at Chesterfield suggests a 
few dozen of such drawings; but we are afraid that the 
subjects mights be dismissed as “sensational” by the robust 
moralists of our evening organs of Radicalism in England. 
Mr. Bence Jones has been prodigal of hints for the same 
—: but it has been already pointed out by one of our 
weekly contemporaries that Mr. Bence Jones, though “a man of 
great pith” a few days ago, has become a mere alarmist since he 
was himself subjected to what Mr. T. P. O'Connor has discovered 
to be “ the grandest word everadded to the vocabulary of a people” 
—that is to say, Boycotting. Boycoiting naturally suggests Captain 
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Boycott and some striking scenes at Lough Mask, but here again 
we are met by a redoubtable authority. Mr. Gladstone has found 
out that the complaint of Captain Boycott as to his exclusion from 
kirk and market is in the highest degree impudent, not to say 
preposterous. Nevertheless, in spite of these great authorities, we 
shall, after the custom of the ancients, persevere in our advice to a 
painter, or rather—as we have no fancy for what Mr. Allingham 
was once inspired to denominate in the case of one of Campbell's 
masterpieces, “‘a superabundance of blood in the picture ”—we 
shall give a few hints for letterpress to accompany the delinea- 
tions. 
The form of diary has always been a favourite one for political 
comment on passing events, and the form of diary is peculiarly 
appropriate to the present subject. The Christmas Day of an Irish 
landlord, an Irish parish priest, an Irish tenant, an lrish trades- 
man, an Irish magistrate or judge in this present year of grace, 
offers surprising capabilities. As thus of the landlord :—“ Rose at 
seven ; found a grave dug at my front door asasymbol of peace and 
goodwill. Breakfasted, iuterrupted only by one shot, which 
smashed the window and upset the coffee-pot. Having been 
warned by the police that they could not be answerable for my 
satety if I went to church, decided not to go; but, before the 
time, news came that the sacred building had been gutted the 
night before, and the clergyman had been met on the highway and 
upset into a ditch. He is an old man, and his constitution must 
be rather shaken by this; but it is generally believed that he was 
mistaken for me, and a handsome apology is expected from the 
local leaders of the Land League. To employ the morning, walked 
into the paddock, where I found the two horses recently turned 
out to grass houghed ; and, in a meadow near, my best cow pros- 
trate on the ground. Examined her, and discovered a stick 
covered with nails in her inside. On returning to the house, was 
tired at twice; but these fellows are not good marksmen. The 
post came in, and I had half a dozen letters from my tenants 
saying that they were very sorry, but to pay rent was as much as 
their lives were worth. At the same time received lawyer's letter 
from the dealer who had supplied meal and seed potatoes for relief 
last winter, for which, havivg had no rents, I gave my bill at 
twelve months. He begins proceedings immediately. At 
dinner-time the cook (an Englishwoman who has not been 
frightened away) ren.arked that all the turkeys had been 
poisoned, and that the grocer refused to supply necessaries 
for the pudding.” Then we might have the parish priest :—‘* Rose 
early, and, to avoid observation (though in truth this is an idle 
form), visited Thady O'Callaghan. Pointed out to him that, if he 
did not wish to be damned, he had better not pay his rent. 
Service. Preached a sermon (I hope of a sufficient strength) on 
the text ‘Owe no man anything,’ pointing out that, if it was 
wrong to owe, paying must be doubly wrong; for, if there was no 
need to pay, there could be no such thing as owing. Called in to 
Bridget O'Rourke, accidentally hurt by the patriots, who were 
justly indignant at her brother's conduct, and had wounded her in 
the breast with a pike. Comforted her as best I could, but hinted 
how much more fortunate was the lot of those who died in defence 
of their country. Remembered that I had been used to dine with 
, and that he gave me a very good dinner; but, as he is not 
likely to have any dinner to-day except what he cooks himself, for- 
gave him for not asking me. Went to a Land League meeting in the 
afternoon, and forgot to point out that Queen Victoria’s dominions 
were almost the only country in ~~ where the true Church is 
wholly unmolested. In the press of business, allowance must be 
made for accidental omissions. Heard some shots as I went home ; 
they were probably in celebration of the day.” Or, again, let us 
take the Land League Committee-man :—“ Went, after breakfast, 
to Dennis Hoggarty’s, and took him a volume of the History of 
England turned down at the reign of Edward II. Pointed out 
that the best way of retaliating on the tyrants was to serve their 
cattle as they had themselves served their King. Read the Free- 
man’s Journal, and went to the meeting. LExpatiated on the 
grandeur of the verb ‘to Boycott’; but deprecated threatening 
letters. (N.B. Had received one or two myself, with Northern 
postmarks; and, though they are probably sent by our own 
fellows, think it a dangerous thing.) So-and-So called in, 
and told me that Lord had been shot. A most 
valuable example. The English papers will make a fuss, but 
it will do wonders for Griffith's valuation, and the Government 
won't dare move. Dinner and bed. That scoundrel hasn't 
sent in the whisky, —— that I have not yet paid my last 
Christmas bill. Must have him Boycotted.” Yet, again, let us 
take the Colonel —— has written ordering 
groceries; but I have received a letter from the Land League 
threatening to Boycott me if I supply him. He is my best 
customer, and indeed advanced me considerable sums to set me u 
in business when I married, but it will never do to be Boycotted. 
Besides, luckily, he is my landlord, and the ue promises 
houses as well as land free. Macdermott called and paid me the 
fifteen per cent. on his loan; luckily the League have not 
interfered with that sort of thing yet. Like see them do 
it.” These artless tales, for which, it need hardly be said, 
chapter and verse can be supplied from Ireland in any 
uantities, all offer the finest opportunities (save perhaps 
e last) to the illustrator. There is, however, one more 
to be noticed which also speaks more forcibly by the aid of 
the pen than of the pencil. The scene this time 1s wholly his- 
torical. It is laid in the city of Cork. The chief actor is Mr. 


putes placards threatening magistrates for the performance of 
wful acts. The evidence is as clear as daylight, and the j 
disagree. They are sent back to no purpose, and the despairi 
Judge remarks that “ with the present panel of the city of Cork 
it would be a solemn mockery to try the case again.” Whether 
trying the case at all was not a solemn mockery is a point on 
which Themis gives no overt opinion. 

We shall take the liberty to add to this list two more Christmas 
Cards of a very striking nature, which have been delivered not 
indeed from Ireland, but in reference to that pleasing country.. 
One comes from America, and is directed to Downing Street ; the 
other comes from Downing Street, and is directed to Captain Boy- 
cott. They are both of a character calculated to convey the most 
exquisite satisfaction to Englishmen. Whether the statement that 
a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the United States 
Congress is going to propose a Resolution regretting the state of 
lawlessness now existing in Ireland, and suggesting to Her 
Majesty’s Government what it should do, be a fact or a clever 
hoax, the sting of it remains the same. The case is as Mr. King 
puts it, and no impertinence or want of /ocus stand on the part of 
the reductor can deprive the message redacted of its pertinence 
and relevancy. We, the Pharisaic people who thrust our 
maintenance of combined freedom and order in the face of the 
world, are at this moment displaying to that world the 
spectacle of a third of Her Majestys home dominions in 
which freedom has become a thing non-existent, and order has 
given way to a dance of all the fiends—to use a phrase used 
once upon a time by a Liberal and something more in the 
days when Liberalism did not necessarily mean sympathy with 
murder and mutilation, with refusal to pay debts, and refusal to 
obey oaths solemnly sworn in a court of justice. More authentic 
perhaps, and more interesting certainly, is the Boycott-Gladstone 
correspondence already referred to. The letter to which Mr. 
Horace Seymour's sigtfiature is appended (we present to him our 
heartiest commiseration for the duties which occasionally weigh 
upon an amanuensis) is a Christmas Card of the most picturesque, 
and, at the same time, of the most historically valuable kind. A 
man who has been prevented by the laches of Mr. Gladstone’s Go- 
vernment from carrying out his lawful business respectfully appeals 
to that Government for compensation. In reply he is snubbed 
and upbraided—upbraided for the trouble he has already given 
to the Government, snubbed for his preposterous demand on 
that Government. Not one single word of sympathy has Mr. 
Gladstone's large heart — that is the correct term, is it 
not?—for this Englishman, harried and ruined by lawless 
rebels. The heart, large as it is, is quite taken up 
by Montenegrins and Greeks, by Bulgarians and Thessalians, 
so that there is no room for the inhabitants of this petty 
little island, as the owner of the heart likes to consider and 
to call it. Captain Boycott is simply an impertinent intruder, 
whose existence has troubled and bothered the best of Govern- 
ments. In all his long career Mr. Gladstone has never indited or 
dictated a letter so completely indicative of his own character as 
this. An unfortunate commentator, struggling with modern 
rationalism on the subject of the Prophet, the Children, and the 
Bears, once remarked that after all they were “ only the children of 
unbelievers.” This is the attitude of Mr. Gladstone to a T. 
Captain Boycott is only a troublesome person, only the agent of 
the father of a Tory member of Parliament, only a trouble-féte, wha 
has brought to a practical test the noble language of eloquent Prime 
Ministers at Guildhall banquets. After this specimen, the 
sort of Christmas Card which Mr. Gladstone might charge his 
secretaries to write to Mr. Bence Jones is too awful to think of. 
A gentleman who has roughly remarked—a horrid faculty of in- 
variably hitting the right nail on the head is probably the source 
of all Mr. Bence Jones's troubles with a nation which usually hits 
the wrong one—that the reason of his troubles is that “ Govern- 
ment had it in its head that it was possible to get its projected 
measure of confiscation through Parliament by keeping the country 
in a disturbed state,” must be to Mr. Gladstone a very incarna- 
tion of wickedness. Still we are satisfied with what we have 
got. The letter toCaptain Boycott is a Christmas Card which 
cannot be too much studied by all who wish to appreciate the 
present Government and its chief. “ Peace on earth ”—that is 
to say, civil war in Ireland ; “ good will to men”—that is to say, 
ruin and death to landlords and everybody inconvenient here—is 
Mr. Gladstone's Christmas gospel of good tidings, his allocution 
urbi et orbi. 


LEO XIII. AND THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


HE Allocution delivered the other day by Leo XIII, on 

raising Mgr. Hassoun, Latin Patriarch cf Constantinople, to 
the cardinalate, was an eminently characteristic one. The event 
was noteworthy, as well from the antecedents of the new Cardinal, 
as from his being the first Eastern prelate invested with the sacred 
purple for many centuries; and the Pope took both points in suc- 
cession as the text of his discourse. ‘This is not indeed by any 
means the first sign of interest his Holiness has shown in the con- 
dition of the Christian Kast since his accession to the Papal throne. 
The memorandum which he directed Cardinal Franchi, when Secre- 
tary of State, to address to the plenipotentiaries in Berlin on the 
position of Latin Christians in Turkey, his subsequent Encyclical 
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recently carried on between Cardinal Jacobini and the Austrian 
Government on the liberty of the Church in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, are all examples of his desire to re-assert 
the influence of the Roman See over the Eastern Churches, and 
his belief that a great future lies before them. But in the 
elevation of Cardinal Hassoun to the Sacred College, he gave 
more distinct expression to this feeling both in act and word than 
on any previous occasion. We will speak first of the later and 
directly personal part of the Allocution, which deals with the 
special claims of the new Cardinal, and come afterwards to the 
wider question of the relations of the Eastern and Western 
Churches which forms its principal theme. In the panegyric 
pronounced on Mer. Hassoun there is a curious, and evidently not 
undesigned, omission, which will at once strike every reader who 
is at all familiar with the circumstances and immediate results of 
the Vatican Council. We are told in glowing terms how those 
Armenians who of late—that is, in consequence of the Council— 
rebelled against the Apostolic See, afterwards repented and were 
by the mercy of God restored to their obedience, and how 
“in this great work of pacitication, our venerable brother, 
Antony Hassoun, gave endless proof of sagacity, of zeal, and 
of prudence.” A little sketch is added of his past career, 
informing us how, after completing his educational course in 
Rome he returned to the East, where he has passed forty years 
in discharging the duties of his ministry, and became first Arch- 
bishop and then Patriarch, and how, “when a most deplorable 
schism broke out among his people, he signalized himself for the 
forbearance and incomparable fortitude with which he defended 
the rights and maintained the teaching of the Church.” Con- 
spicuous indeed among his many virtues is “not merely the con- 
stant loyalty but the ardent love and singular devotion he 
nourishes towards this Apostolic See.” And the Pope goes on to 
observe that he has therefore restored to the Hastern Churches in 
his person the honour of the Roman purple, of which they had 
been deprived “ ever since the time of Bessarion.” 

This reference to Bessarion, the last Eastern Cardinal, is in one 
sense more appropriate than perhaps his Holiness intended it to 
be. The name will recall to those tamiliar with the history of the 
Council of Florence an analogy between the two cases which the 
wording of the Allocution would certainly not have led any- 
body to suspect. All the praises bestowed so lavishly on Cardinal 
Hassoun may from a Roman point of view be well deserved, but 
the Pope omits to mention that his signal services in bringing 
back the revolted Armenians to their obedience were all the more 
warmly welcomed at Rome because he had himself, in spite of 
the “ constant loyalty” ascribed to him, been the leader of their 
revolt after the Vatican Council. “The courtly Bessarion,” as 
Milman calls him, was not, indeed, exactly like Mgr. Hassoun, a 
returned prodigal, but he was an Eastern prelate who, to say the 
least, “ might seem by his temper and moderation not to have 
been without some prophetic foresight of the Cardinalate and 
the quiet ease of a Western bishopric”; while he was regarded 
by such sturdy champions of the independent rights of 
the Eastern Church as Mark of Ephesus—if we may credit 
Syropulus—as little better than a traitor. Bessarion him- 
self described Mark as “a man possessed with an evil spirit,” 
and Mark in return denounced him as “a_ bastard and 
an apostate.” It may be feared that the separated Greeks and 
Armenians, who have not yet been “reduced to obedience,” 
entertain a not very dissimilar opinion of Cardinal Hassoun. His 
case so far recalls that of the late Bishop Haneberg, formerly 
Abbot of St. Boniface at Munich, and a close personal friend and 
ally of Dr. Déllinger’s. Some years before the Vatican Council 
Pius IX., on account of his reputation for Liberal views, put a 
veto on his appointment to a Prussian see, and sent a message to 
him that he would never allow him to be made a bishop. When, 
however, after many heartsearchings and under strong pressure 
from his colleagues in the Benedictine Order, Haneberg had at 
last given in his tardy and reluctant adhesion to the Vatican 
decrees, the Pope was more than willing to sanction his appoint- 
ment to the see of Spires, which he occupied for the last year or two 
of his life. We do not at all mean to imply that Haneberg’s sub- 
mission, unwilling and constrained as it notoriously was, had any- 
thing to do with the hope of a mitre—he was far too 
upright and unworldly a man for that—or that Leo XIII.’s 
Church policy runs in the same narrow grooves as that of his pre- 
decessor, He has no doubt done a wise thing, as well as achieved 
a clever stroke of policy, in raising Cardinal Hassoun, the returned 
renegade, to the purple, and the tone of this Allocution, no less 
than the general tenor of his public acts and utterances, indicates 
wider aims than the mere vulgar ambition of securing the deyo- 
tion of an active and zealous proselyte. The new Cardinal is 
really, we believe, a man of some mark, and in praying that “ the 
high dignity conferred on him may prove advantageous to the 
Catholic Church, and especially to the East,” with the pointed 
reference to the last great attempt at reconciliation, at the Council 
of Florence, the Pope was evidently directing his thoughts be- 
yond the mere handful of Uniates, or Christians in com- 
munion with Rome, scattered over the East. It might perhaps 

objected by an unfriendly critic that “the honour of 
the Roman purple” is not likely to be very highly appreciated 
there. For, although the Suburbicarian Bishops of the third cen- 
tury have been not improperly called, by a kind of proleptic ana- 
chronism, “ the initiatory College of Cardinals,” that body cannot 
be said to have had any assured and substantive corporate exist- 
ence before the famous decree by which Nicholas II. at the Lateran 


Synod of 1059 constituted it for all time, and to the exclusion of 
all other claimants lay or clerical, the supreme Electoral Council 
for supplying vacancies in the headship of the Church. And exactly 
four years before the Cardinals thus received what has been justl 
termed the Magna Churta of their Order, the Latin and Gree 
Churches had tinally, and with many mutual anathemas, sealed 
their formal separation. But still it is only natural that any 
public attempt to reconcile the estranged communions should 
be signalized now, as at the ill-starred Council of Florence, 
by conferring on Eastern prelates the highest honours Rome 
has it in her power to bestow, though it is certainly 
not by the prospect of any such decorative trappings that the 
schism of a thousand years, touching as it does to the quick the 
very roots alike of national and religious life, is likely to be healed. 
And no one understands this better than Leo XIII., who would 
fain, if he knew how, recall the anathemas, bitterly conceived, and 
yet more bitterly resented, of his predecessor Leo IX. 

And now let us turn to that wider aspect of the question with 
which the opening portion of the Allocution deals, The Pope first 
tells us how from the deplorable spectacle of religious conflict, 
iniquitous laws, and the progress of evil by which Christianity and 
the Church are everywhere assailed throughout Western Christen- 
dom, he turns for consolation to the Churches and peoples of the 
East, which have indeed ever since the beginning of his pontificate 
attracted his special interest, as well from their great necessities as 
becanse Divine Providence seemed to be inclining men’s minds to 
submit to the centre of Catholic unity. What are the particular 
signs which at this time give his Holiness “reason to hope 
that the Orientals, touched by Divine grace, will at no distant 
day reconcile themselves to the Roman Church, from whose 
authority they long ago departed,” he does not explain. But he 
proceeds in eloquent language—which in a man of his culture 
and character must be taken to intimate a genuine and generous 
appreciation of a mighty past—to dwell on the ancient glories of 
the Eastern Church :— 


So far as we are concerned, in truth nothing is sweeter than the recol- 
lection of the old glories and the incomparable merits claimed by the East. 
There, in fact, lay the cradle of human resurrection and the birth of 
Christendom ; it was from those regions that, like unto a regal river, there 
were diffused in the West the inestimable treasures of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Nor will it be possible ever to efface the renown of those illustrious 
of the East who, being led and inspired by the genius of Catholicism, were 
able to rise to greatness, and, thanks to their holiness, their doctrine, and 
the splendour of their enterprises, recommended to posterity the glory of 
their names ; which things calling to mind, venerable brothers, we feel ani- 
mated by the liveliest desire to engage with all our might in order to 
behold the East boast again the virtue and the greatness of old days. — 


Such language, true as it is to history, has not of late years been 
commonly heard from Roman, least of all from Papal, lips. That 
in the East must be sought the incunabula of Christian theology 
and of the Christian Church, and that thence it was diffused 
over the West, there can be no doubt. It is even remarkable that, 
with three or four exceptions only, all the recorded names 
of early Popes are Greek. And that for many centuries, 
during the period of all those Ecumenical Councils uni- 
versally recognized as such, and the formation of the Creeds 
still received alike by East and West, the course of theolo- 
gical development was almost exclusively Eastern, is beyond 
dispute. Those opposite tendencies of the Eastern and Western 
minds which made ancient Greece the mistress of speculative philo- 
sophy and Rome the fountain of law, even for modern Europe, re- 
appeared, as was only natural, in the history of the Church. 
Christian theology may be said to have taken its rise in the third 
century at Alexandria, and it was partly with the aid of Greek 
philosophy, partly in conflict with it, that the central doctrines of 
the Trinity and Incarnation which occupied the first six great 
Councils—all of them held in the East and composed almost 
entirely of Eastern bishops—were gradually evolved and fixed. The 
Latin Church during all those early centuries did little more, as 
Neander points out, than accept ) hon the Eastern a dogmatic 
heritage to which she had contributed next to nothing of her 
own. But this speculative energy by slow degrees died out, 
and in practical power the West had always shown a decided 
superiority. ‘At the extinction of Paganism,” it has been 
said, “ Eastern Christianity had almost ceased to be aggres- 
sive or creative,” and it was losing its internal coherence. The 
contrast of Eastern and Western monasticism aptly illustrates 
the leading distinction of Eastern and Latin Christianity. No 
two institutions of common name and type could well differ 
more widely than the busy life of a Benedictine Abbey of the 
sixth century differed from the peopled solitude of Mount Athos or 


the Egyptian Laura. If Western monasticism, as Milman puts it, ° 


“yent from the world the most powerful minds, it sent them back 
trained by its stern discipline to rule the world”; but the 
Eastern monks—except when they formed themselves into fierce 
political or polemical factions—scarcely exercised any influence 
on the general condition of society. And the estrangement of 
the Eastern Churches from the advancing civilization of Western 
Christendom inevitably served to deepen the stagnation of their 
intellectual and moral energies. It was not till the middle 
of the eleventh century that the separation can be considered as 
finally clenched by the excommunication laid by the legates of 
Leo IX. on the high altar of St. Sophia; and in the middle of the 
thirteenth “the [second] Council of Lyons witnessed,” to cite 
Milman’s words, ‘a reunion per ged but of few years of the 
Church of Basil, the Gregories, and Chrysostom, with that of Leo 
and Gregory the Great.” The next attempt, two centuries later 
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at Florence, proved a still more deplorable failure. The Greeks on 
both occasions were willing to admit in words a kind of vague 
supremacy, or primacy, in the Pope, but were jealous of their 
national independence. And with a shadowy supremacy the 
Popes were not willing to be content. It was here, rather than 
in the controversies on the Filioque and the one or two other doc- 
trinal points about which Latin and Greek theologians sometimes 

rofess to differ fundamentally, but do not, when so disposed, find 
it very difficult to agree, that the original quarrel took its rise, 
and the insistence on this obnoxious claim has hitherto rendered 
abortive every fresh attempt at reconciliation. If Leo XIII. 
really desires to see the Eastern Churches, in union with the West, 
“boast again the virtues and the greatness of old days,” he will 
do well first carefully to inquire what amount of “ obedience to 
Roman authority” was required of them in those ancient and 
more peaceful times before the publication of the Isidorian 
Decretals and the age of Hildebrand, 


MR. KEENE’S DRAWINGS. 


M:: DU MAURIER named his collected sketches pictures of 
“English Society.” Mr. Keene has chosen to call his 
volume Our People, and the two names sufficiently mark the dis- 
tinction between the work of the two artists. Mr. Du Maurier’s 
favourite characters are aquiline duchesses, bearded and conceited 
musicians, distinguished foreigners, pretty women of fashion, 
pretty children, coarse nouveaux riches, parasites, and esthetic 
toplings. His style is minutely finished; his figures, and the 
fashions that clothe them, are drawn with the delicacy and grace 
of Gravelot. Mr. Keene’s favourite subjects are members of the 
middle and lower classes. He delights in the humours of drunken 
men, and can indicate with amusing certainty the exact stage of 
mental bewilderment and bodily incapacity in which his bemused 
ft a find themselves. The historian of the future, with Mr. 

eene’s book before him, will agree with the Home Secretary in 
holding that “ Our People” were a very intoxicated people. Our 
servants, especially our gardeners and butlers, were only “ shlightly 
shober,” as Mr, Keene’s English gardener says; “ offen sober,’ 
as his Irish butler apologetically observes; and not at all 
ashamed of themselves like the Pharisaic, but hopelessly fuddled, 
Scotch gardener of another sketch. “Gentlemen,” the grave 
researcher of the future will add, were not a whit more tem- 

rate in their tastes, and he will point triumphantly to Mr. 
_Keene’s design of a four-wheeled cab, crammed with chaotic 
shapes of men who live in different quarters, one of them in the 
“Halbany,” and who have got so mixed that the cabman is unable 
to convey them to their separate homes. The excuses of 
drunkards and their bemuddled humour supply Mr. Keene with 
very many topics, and his appreciation of this sort of fun is prob- 
ably akin to his love of Scotch wut. 

“Our People” is used by Mr. Keene in its widest domestic 
sense. He is not an Imperial caricaturist (though perhaps there 
is room for such an artist), and he does not draw the humours of 
our Hindoo, Mahommedan, and African subjects, while he leaves 
the colonists to colonial draughtsmen. His range is confined to 
the three kingdoms—England, Ireland. and Scotland—and he shows 
wonderful discrimination in his caricatures of national foibles. 
His Irishmen are inspired by the Celtic indifference to the laws of 
man, of thought, and of the universe. An Irishman in politics, in 
philosophy, in common life, presents himself to Mr, Keene as 
an “unconditioned” kind of creature. He “does not feel the 
bonds of time, nor know the manacles of space.” In his 
mind contradictory propositions repose together with perfect 
harmony, like the good and evil spirits who, according to 
Swedenborg, inhabit the heart of man, each unconscious of 
the other's existence. In the logic -of the Irishman the 
general does not include the particular. As examples of these 
“Trish ideas,” which make the country so difficult to govern, 
take the sketch named “Quite Another Thing.” Two of the 
finest ntry in the world are belabouring each other at a 
fair. They have quarrelled about a wager, and the loser refuses 
to pay, even at Griffith’s valuation. Like other Irishmen, he has 
# capital reason for declining to fulfil a mere contract. “TI said 
Td lay you foive to wan, but I wasn’t goin’ to bet my halfcrown 
agin your tath’rin little sixpence!” ‘This gentleman’s mind ac- 
cepted with readiness the general and abstract idea of five to one, 
but indignantly revolted from the baseness of supposing that the 

eral and abstract “five” included the particular and concrete 
ferown. This ineradicable Irish logic is the core of Irish griev- 
ances, and no “remedial” plasters ofj legislation can heal it. On 
the same page the question of eviction is treated with a subtlety 
that will gratify Mr. Jacob Bright. That profound reasoner has 
just been cheered at Manchester for saying that the history of 
Ireland has long been sad, but that a great change has taken place. 
“The landlord no longer evicts the tenant, but the tenant evicts 
the landlord.” And that is the policy Mr. Keene’s drunken Padd 
wished to attempt. “Turn me out,” he yells to a barman; “is it 
turn me out? ‘Thin, bedad, come outside, and turn me out!” 
The Irish tenants who refuse to pay their debts, and ask 
their landlords to “come outside,” are, we trust, likely to 
fare, in the long run, as Mr. Keene's drunken kerne fares at 
the hands of his athletic barman. A hint on Irish policy is 
iven by one of Mr. Keene’s Irish cab-drivers. When the mare 
jibbed for the fourth time in a mile, the “ fare” threatens to 


get out. “Ah thin,” whispers the driver, “never mind her! Sit 
still, Don’t give her the satisfaction of thinking she has got rid 
on ye!” We cannot afford to let Mr. Parnell and Mr. McCarthy 
think they are to have the satisfaction of getting rid of us, let them jib 
as they will. The“ unconditioned” Irish logic shows itself in the Ivish 
waiter’s answer to the tourist who wants to know when the first 
train leaves for Clonmel. “The noine train up used to leave at 
ha’f-past noine, but faix it goes at tin now, and there’s no furrst 
train now at all, at all. But I'll ask at the bar, sorr.” Mr. Keene hag 
not illustrated the story of the Englishman who went to see an 
Trish friend, knocked at the street door, and asked, “ Does Mr. 
M‘Guire live here?” ‘ He does, sorr, but he’s dead!” ‘ When 
did he die?” “If he’d lived till to-morrow, he’d have been dead 
a fortnight.” Very appropriate is the sketch of the pretty colleen 
consoling a friend who has committed a “clean” crime; that is, 
shot an intrusive widow, from behind a wall, or filed off the legs 
of a horse obnoxious to the Land League. “ Never fear, Pat,” 
says Biddy, “ sure ye’ve got an upright judge to try you.” “Ah 
Biddy,” replies this “wild but engaging personality,” as Mr. 
Wedmore would call Pat, “the divel an upright judge I want! 
‘Tis wone that'll lane a little!” But really, with witnesses 
who dare not give evidence, and with frankly perjured juries, 
Patrick need not have troubled himself to do more than send 
his judge a blasphemous threatening letter. The peculiarities of 
the Irish are not very amiable at present ; but Mr. Keene seems to 
think them, as Mr. Clough thought the Italians, “ with all their 
faults, a nice and natural people.” Mr. Keene, who, in many ways, 
continues the tradition of Leech, is not usually so successful in 
his landscapes as was that great artist. His best sketch of 
scenery is an Irish one, a view of the river behind the Distillery at 
Sligo. A small, dirty fisherman is wading, and a friend, also very 
dirty, hails him from the embankment. ‘* Dominick, did you get 
eer a bite at all?” “Sorra wan, Pat. Only wan small wan.” 
“ Lave it there, then, an’ come home. Shure you'll get more than 
that in bed.” 

Leaving the most distressful and distressing portion of “Our 
People,” let us see how Mr. Keene treats the dwellers north of 
the Tweed, who are often subjects of his pencil. He is fond 
of sketching examples of their well-known virtues—economy, 
caution, strength of will, self-esteem, piety, and argumentative- 
ness. As to their piety, can there be a more touching instance 
than that of the shepherd who asks his friend to whistle to his 
dog ? “I daurna mysel’, it’s fast-day in our parish.” On fast-days 
the Scotch do not indeed abstain from meat, as Mr. Buckle sup- 
posed, still less from drink; but they engage in no secular pursuits. 
Mr. Keene’s Presbyterian minister who tells a boy-angler that it 
is “wicked to catch fish on the Sawbath,” is met by the 
crushing retort, “ Wha’s catching fesh?” Indeed the water in the 
drawing is unhopefully low and clear. The Celtic indifference to 
truth is indicated in a drawing of a salmon-fisher, busy in a most 
unpromising burn, very narrow, and overgrown with trees. 
“ Deuced odd, Donald, I can’t get a fish over seven pounds, when 
they say Major Grant, above us, killed half-a-dozen last week that 
turned twenty pound apiece.” ‘ Aweel, sir, it’s no that mickle 
odds in the sawmon, but those fowk up the watter is bigger leears 
than we are down here.” Mr. Keene, of course, has made use of 
the story of the “ Peebles body” who had not been in London above 
two hours when “ bang went saxpence.” By way of adigression, we 
may remark that the tale about ‘ Peebles, the place for pleesure,” 
has been corrupted in the Southron version. ‘The Peebles man is 
represented as saying that, despite the rival claims of Paris, 
“ Peebles is the place for pleesure.” On this statement it might 
seem that the child of Peebles preferred a contemplative and 
idyllic form of enjoyment, and liked to saunter by the Tweed 
better than to tread the noisy Parisian asphalte. But what the 
man really said was, “For real pleesure and devilment give me 
Peebles,” thus showing that he loved violent and dissipated 
delights, which, in his opinion, the capital of pleasure could: only 
offer in a secondary degree. As a shining combination of thrift 
and piety, Mr. Keene otfers us the Greenock boatman who “ canna 
eet the Sawbath day for less than fifteen shillings.” Much 
more characteristic is the economical drover who bargains with 
the clerk at the railway-station for a ticket to Falkirk. Five and 
ninepence is demanded. “ A’ll gie ye five shillings,” says the 
economist, and when that offer is declined refuses to raise his bid 
above five shillings and threepence. 

In his studies of English lite Mr. Keene, as we have said, does 
his best to continue the manner of Leech. He shuns gilded 
saloons, though he does introduce one haughty maiden, who 
“ only knows the county people, and weeds them.” He is more 
at home in the bar-room, on the top of the omnibus, in the rail- 
way carriage, at the students’ supper, with the boy who sweeps 
the crossing, with the cabman, and the “ fat, foolish scullion.” 
Many of these were favourite studies of Leech’s. Like him, Mr. 
Keene occasionally draws the “languid swell” (old school), but 
we have observed no wsthetic Osric in his collection. He revels 
in the humours of the husband of the middle classes, that weary 
beast of burden, who is expected to carry huge parcels from 
the stores, and to make himself generally useful. Mr. Keene 
has also found a vein of humour in our modern educational 
system, and his little schoolboys, when asked, “ Who signed 
“Magna Charta,’” exclaim tearfully that “ ¢hey didn’t.” Another 
theological critic, asked by a teacher (whom Mr. Keene calls 
“ pretty”) to define a miracle, replies, “ Mother says if you 
dun’t marry new parson, ‘twuTi be a murracle.” This young lady 
reminds us that Mr. Keene seldom draws pretty women ; he leaves 
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that grace to Mr. Du Maurier. Probably the prettiest girl in this 
volume is the Irish girl whose “ landskip” has been taken by a 
wandering artist, and is “ wonderfully like.” This young person 
might stand for “ Peg of Limavaddy,” and would move the heart 
even of the “ coronetted ghouls” and “ ferocious beasts,” who were 
Irish landlords before the days of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Jacob 


Bright. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON HISTORY. 


MAY distinguished persons of the last two generations have 
intimated their opinion that the world is becoming very 
disagreeable. Lord Lansdowne’s famous complaint that “ every- 
body was bent on examining everybody else, and that for his part 
he felt sure of being plucked,” expresses the general tenor of these 
bewailings excellently; while perhaps the other side of the 
matter has never been See better than in a pleasing French poem 
of M. Théodore de Banville’s, the burden of which is, Mais a 
présent cest bien fint de rire. But, at any rate, if the amuse- 
ments of life are terribly cut down, and if such of them as are 
left are such as to render life rather less tolerable than it might 
otherwise be, it might have been supposed that such consolations 
as we could find in grave and studious occupations would be left to 
us. Art for art’s sake, science for science’s sake, and philosophy 
for the sake of philosophy were still left. Above all, there was 
the great domain of history which offered cunning easements to 
the disinherited. Never have historians been more industrious, 
and never have they been more audacious, than during the last 
fifty years. What with diligent searching of records and bold 
generalization in pursuance of the great idea of the philosophy of 
history, there was something in the dominions of the Historic Muse 
to satisfy everybody. She no longer confined herself to the great 
and terrible events of history ; she came down into the streets and 
the houses (sometimes into very queer streets and very queer 
houses indeed), and busied herself with the doings of their oc- 
cupants, Even frivolous persons, therefore, could delight them- 
selves in her company; while on the other hand the eager mind, 
bent on large theories, found plenty to satisfy itself in demonstra- 
tions that the characters of Lucretia and Messalina had some- 
how or other got mixed by a base collusion between Livy and 
Tacitus, that the sole true patriots in English history were 
Gaveston, Empson, and Judge Jeffreys. There was plent 
for everybody; and everybody, as he took the share whic 
pleased him best, comforted himself with the thought that the 
proper study of mankind was man; that he was improving his 
mind as well as passing the time pleasantly; and, in short, that 
Clio was worth nearly as much as all her sisters put together, not 
merely for example of life and instruction of manners, but for the 
provision of amusement as well. 

All this is over. The Positivist Church, or one of its very 
numerous sects, has evidently been fired by a new ambition to rival 
her elder sister, the Roman branch of the Church Catholic. It isa 
favourite idea of some persons—an idea which makes mere stu- 
dents of things medizeval rub their eyes a little, it is true—that 
the Catholic Church was the great killjoy of the Middle Ages. 
“Tt made a wilderness of the world,” says a late writer, who is 
evidently quite convinced of the truth of his remarkable proposi- 
tion. So the Church Positive has girded up her loins for this 
long time past to make a wilderness of the world of the nineteenth, 
or rather, as we are getting on, of the twentieth century. Each 
apostle, orthodox or heretical, takes a corner of the field to his own 
private share, and proceeds to devastateit; and to Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son has fallen the district of history. On Saturday night last Mr. 
Harrison delivered a lecture at the Working Men’s College, in 
Great Ormond Street, on the place of history in education. He 
began by some praises of the study in general, with which we 
certainly do not intend to quarrel. Of the fact that knowledge 
of the laws of human nature and of the course of man’s past is the 
completion and essential object of a good education Mr. Harrison 
cannot possibly be more fully persuaded than we are; nor of the 
other fact, that historical study is one of the surest means to this 
desirable end. It is true that Mr. Harrison’s examples of the import- 
ance of historical wey from actual politics do not seem to us quite 
so happily chosen as they might have been. “ What was it,” said 
the lecturer, “that made the problem of Ireland so menacing and 
terrible?” This is one of those oratorical questions which are, to 
say the least, dangerous, for some working-man might have been 
tude enough to reply, “The recklessness of Mr. Gladstone's elec- 
tioneering speeches, and the subservience and party spirit of his 
Government.” However, nobody did this, and Mr. Harrison was 
able to set it down to “a habit of misunderstanding” which was 
historical. Then, again, he wanted to know “ what made the con- 
dition of things in the East of Europe so full of horror and gloom ?” 
And here, too, we can imagine an inopportune reply being returned. 
However, nobody will doubt that it is very both in regard 
to Ireland and to Turkey that people should know history ; and 
this, after all, was Mr. Harrison's point. So he got on swim- 
mingly, and drew out a charming course of fireside historical 
reading for the working-men, in which they were to take four 
great periods—the Stationary Theocracies and the Graeco-Roman 
world, and the Middle Ages and Modern History—and were to 
study the whole or portions of a few great contemporary authors, 
together with certain manuals and summaries, to show them 
the historical place of men and movements. This is very nice, 


and the working-men might certainly do a great deal worse. 
Herodotus and Froissart, Livy and Villehardouin, with scores of 
others whom it is not necessary to mention, make as pleasant and as 
instructive reading for both, working-men and idlers as can well be 
picked out of the biggest library. 

But Mr. Harrison’s sting was in his tail. It is all very well for 
the working-man to read these great authors, but he is to read 
them in the sternest spirit of an expurgator or selector. Mr. Har- 
rison tells him what to avoid. He is to avoid, it seems, “ the dry- 
as-dust trivialities in Mr. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great”—that is to 
say, the antiquities of the House of Hohenzollern, and the eccentri- 
cities of the Tabagie, and the unimproving details about Mollwitz 
and Kunersdorff and a hundred other fights, and the story of that 
innocent invader of Berlin whose money the police confiscated, and 
whom the King comforted in a manner at least friendly and liberal 
if not Imperial and Arabian-Nights-like. He is to avoid “ the 
amusing scandal in Macaulay’s History of the Stuarts” —that is to 
say, all that differentiates Macaulay’s History of England (which 
we suppose Mr. Harrison means) from an inaccurate and one-sided 
party pamphlet. He is not to read “the piles of memoirs of the 
unmemorable”; so that Brantéme and Pepys and Walpole and 
Saint-Simon and a hundred more writers of the first merit and 
interest are cut off at a blow. “The lives of the supreme rascals, 
fops, and idiots in human story” are to be shut books to him. 
Now, as it is to be feared that a good many among the supreme as 
among the infimes (English has not, like French, had the good sense 
and logic to borrow this necessary correlative) persons in the world 
have answered to one or other of these three terms, the working- 
man’s historic studies.will have very considerable gaps in them. 
He is further to shun “ tomes on the secret intrigues of ten years,” 
and “ memoirs of a distinguished and utterly useless family,” and 
“ gossip of courts, and curious episodes and plots and conspiracies, 
and diamond necklaces and men in iron masks, and dynastic wars 
and military histories and royal histories and Parliamentary 
histories.” 

When anybody has recovered breath after this enumeration, 
he may well say, “Bless thee, history, bless thee, thou art 
translated.” What Mr. Harrison has left at all we require 
very much stronger spectacles than we care to put on to dis- 
cover; what he has left that is of interest to any human soul 
we are afraid that no optician in the world could put us or 
anybody else in a position to see. A certain caput mortuum 
of statistics and theories and unsupported statements might 
‘ewnagg J be discoverable, but most assuredly nothing else. We 

ave heard, of course, this nonsense about kings and battles 
before. But the people who are most vigorous in the denunciation 
of kings and battles usually tell us to turn to things which are 
equally excluded by Mr. Harrison’s index. Constitutional history 
is felled by one of his swashing blows, and what is called the 
history of the people by another. Everything that makes history 
alive, that gives it its personal and human interest, vanishes; 
and the oddest thing ofall is that nothing can Lacie | be more 
inconsistent with Mr. Harrison’s highly philosophical prologue 
than this highly unphilosophical epilogue of his. He had just 
told the obedient working-man, and had told him very sensibl 
how important it was that an adequate comprehension should 
be obtained of what the past course of man’s life has been. Now, 
however disgusting it may seem to Mr, Harrison that all these things 
which he taboos should ever have had an influence on the course of 
man’s life, it is quite certain that they had such an influence, that 
the influence taken together was immense, and that it practically 
determined the course of man’s life itself. We are wise, we have 
changed all that, and what somebody calls, in the delightful slang 
of the day, the “wise adult conscience” of the individual voter 
(when the individual voter is not too much engaged in voting by 
ballot for the side which bribed him last) determines the course 
of history. But this happy state of things was not always ; it has 
been even in England but for a very short time, and there are still, 
sad to say, places and countries where it is not in existence. So 
that perhaps, on the whole, putting amusement entirely out of 
sight, the student of history, according to this latest view of it, is 
likely to get a remarkably false view of history afterall. That, 
however, is a minor point. The pleasantest suggestion con- 
veyed to the imagination by Mr. Harrison’s cautions is the vision 
of a series of historical classics adjusted to the Positivist 
standard. It is woful to think of the dimensions to which 
some of the luckless authors mentioned above will be reduced. 
Herodotus will go into a shilling pamphlet, and many a book of 
Livy will have to join its lost pier gorge As to the poor 
medizeval historians, they may as well be struck out of the list 
en bloc, for, until the time of Comines at least, they have nothi 
to offer to Mr. Harrison’s student. An awful man that student wi 
be. “Take away this bauble!” will be his constant cry to 
abashed librarians who have brought him gossip, or curious episodes, 
or Royal histories or Parliamentary histories, or what not, instead of 
the thrice-bolted bran for which alone his soul craves. Only it 
may be delicately suggested to Mr. Harrison, Is there not some 
slight danger of disgusting the lambs of the flock? Might not a 
working-man suddenly confronted with the ideal history sans 
gossip, sans king, sans Parliaments, sans curious —> despair 
and give himself up to wretchlessness of most unclean reading in 
novels and poetry, and the other frivolities of so-called literature ? 
There is but too much reason to fear that such might be the case. 
Mr. Harrison, indeed, tells us that he has been five-and-twenty 
years impressing on the working-man the importance of history, and 
of course it is possible that in that time he may have screwed him 
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up to the heroic height of discipline required. But we cannot 
but think it most aristocratic and anti-popular conduct. Mr. 
Harrison himself has read all the frivolous histories, no doubt ; 
and also no doubt has enjoyed them. But now he grudges them 
to the working-man. ‘The working-man learns Trench in Great 
Ormond Street, and doubtless will be able to reply Pas si bete. 
With Macaulay, Carlyle, Gibbou (for Gibbon must certainly go), 
Froissart, Livy, Herodotus, and all their likes cut off, and a 

ygarly assortment of Blue-books and histories of prices put in 
to fill up the vacancies, the future student of history, according to 
Mr. Harrison, seems to us even a more lamentable object than the 
man of the future in general did to Lord Lansdowne. For even 
in the most universal examination some candidates might, indeed 
must, get through. ut in Mr. Harrison's proposed historical 
school the preparation for examination would be so terrible that 
most human beings would expire or go into a lunatic asylum before 
they had read their books. 


1869, and the point was not pressed on the late trial. Into thig 
Act the Postmaster-General sought to introduce a clause directly 
aimed at securing the monopoly in this country of telephonic 
communication, which was then just becoming known, by 
providing that “in the construction of the Telegraph Act 1869, 
the term telegraph shall, in addition to the meaning assigned 
to it by that Act, include any apparatus for transmitting mes- 
sages or other communications with the aid of electricity, mag- 
netism, or any other like agency.” ‘This clause, however, did not 
find favour in the eyes of Parliament, and was abandoned. This 
fact was adduced on behalf of the defendants at the trial, and the 
counsel for the Crown were reduced to averring that the clause 
was only designed ex mucjore cauteld, the existing enactments 
being of themselves suflicient to include the instruments and 
processes in question. 

Under these Acts successive Postmasters-General have acquired 
the interests of practically all Telegraph Companies in the United 
Kingdom, together with certain rights over the wires of the diffe- 
rent railways, at the cost, as before stated, of over ten millions, 


| ‘The yearly revenue from the transmission of messages is stated 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEPHONE. 


HERE is an air of historical anachronism in the juxtaposition | 
of a question of Government monopoly and the latest develop- 
ment of electrical science. The first idea seems to pertain exclu- 
sively to the past, the second to the present and to the future. 
The subject of the recent suit of “The Attorney-General v. The 
Edison Telephone Company of London, Limited,’ was nothing 
less than the claim of a Government monopoly to prevent the 
utilization by a private corporation of the discovery that spoken 
language may be transmitted to a practically unlimited distance 
by means of electricity. True, the monopcly was not claimed on 
any exploded theory of the divine right of the Crown, it was not 
asserted by any court favourite a3 a royal grant; on the contrary, 
it was contended for practically on behalf of the public at large, 
of the revenue of the country rather than of the Sovereign; aud 
claim was based on divers Acts of Parliament and a money 
payment of some ten millions expended during the last twelve 
years on the purchase of then existing systems of telegraphs. 
Legislation on the subject of telegraphs commences with the 
year 1863, when powers were conferred on Telegraph Companies 
similar to those enjoyed by railway and other Companies furmed 
for the benefit of the public as well as of their promoters. The 
Act enabled the Companies to prosecute their undertakings in the 
face of private opposition by empowering them to take or utilize 
private property on making due compensation. It detines a tele- 
graph as “a wire or wires used for the purpose of telegraphic com- 
munication, with any casing, cuating, tube, or pipe enclosing the 
same, and any apparatus connected therewith for the purpose of 
telegraphiccommunication.” Five years working of the private Com- 
panies showed the desirableness of bringing the whole telegraphic 
system of we country under State control; and by an Act of 1868 
the Postmaster-General was empowered to acquire by purchase 
the “ undertaking ” of any Company, corporation, or person then 
engaged in the United Kingdom in transmitting, or authorized to 
transmit, messages by means of electric or other telegraphs or 
mechanical agencies ; the “ undertaking ” of such Company, corpor- 
ation, or person being defined to mean the whole of their or his 
“ electric or other telegraphs, wires, posts, pipes, tubes, and other 
werks, instruments, materials, lands, tenements, hereditaments,” &c. 
In the following year fresh powers were conferred on the Post- 
master-General, enabling him to deal more arbitrarily with recal- 
citrant Companies or persons who were disinclined to part with 
their business; and the Act further provided that, from and after 
its passing, the Postmaster-General should have the exclusive right 
of transmitting public telegraphic messages within the United 
Kingdom, similar to that which he already possessed with regard 
to the carriage of letters, a penalty of 57. being enforceable for every 
act of infringement. To this sweeping monopoly, however, cer- 
tain exceptions were recognized, the most important among which 
were “ messages sent under the leave and license of the Postmaster- 
General ; telegrams in respect of which no charge is made, trans- 
mitted by a telegraph maintained or used solely for private use, 
and relating to the business or private affairs of the owner 
thereof”; and “telegrams transmitted by a telegraph maintained 
for the private use of a corporation, Company, or person, and in 
respect of which, or of the collection, receipt, and transmission or | 
delivery of which, no money or valuable consideration shall be or 
promised to be made or given.” By this Act also the term 
*“ telegraph ” received, in addition to the meaning assigned to it by 
the Act of 1863, an interpretation including “any apparatus for 
transmitting messages or other communications by means of electric 
signals”; and the word “ telegram,” which first appears in this 
Act, is defined to mean “any message or communication trans- | 
mitted or intended for transmission by a telegraph.” In 1878 
another Telegraph Act was passed for the better enabling the 
Postmaster-General to carry out bis task of maintaining etlicient 
telegraphic communication for the country; and the expression 
“telegraphic line ” occurring therein is explained to mean “telegraph | 
posts and avy work within the meaning of the Telegraph Act | 
1863, and also any cables, apparatus, pneumatic, or other tube, | 
pipe, or thing whatsoever, used for the purpose of transmitting 
egraphic messages, or maintaining telegraphic communication.” 
It might well be a question, huwever, as to whether this Act, 
passed alio intuitu, and after an interval of nearly ten years, could 
Operate to enlarge the limits uf the monopoly created by the Act of 


| to amount to about 1,250,000/., of which about 200,000. is clear 


profit. The defendant Company was constituted in 1879 for the 
purpose of working two patents of Mr. Edison’s, the subjects of 
which are hereinaiter described. The specilications relating to Mr. 
Edison's inventions are somewhat unfortunate in their language so 
far as the defendants’ case is concerned, inasmuch as they use the 
terms “ the acoustic or speaking telegraph,” “ an electric instrument 
actuated by sound,” “a telegraph operated by sound,” “ an instru- 
ment for transmitting sounds by electricity,” “a telegraph instru- 
ment or apparatus operated by sound,” and so forth. Substanti- 
ally, however, the question is not what the thing is called, but what 
it is, 

Telephones have been constructed by various inventors, pre- 
senting certain distinctive characteristics, but their action is prac- 
tically based on the same principle. The simplest form is thus 
described by Mr. Prescott, the latest writer on the subject :— 

It consists of a steel cylindrical magnet, about five inches long and 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, encircled at one extremity by a short 
bobbin of wood or ebonite, on which is wound a quantity of very fine in- 
sulated copper wire. The magnet and coil are contained in a wooden 
cylindrical case. The two ends of the coil are soldered to thicker pieces of 
copper wire, which tr «verse the wooden envelope from one end to the other, 
and terminate in the binding screws at its extremity. Immediately in front 
of the magnet isa thin circular plate, which is kept in its place by being 


; jammed between the main portion of the case and a wooden cap carrying 


the mouth or ear-trumpet. These two parts are screwed together. The 
latter is cut away at the centre, so as to expose a portion of the iron plate 
about half an inch in diameter. 

The plate, being vibrated by the waves of sound produced by a 
voice projected into the trumpet, becomes magnetic by approack 
and retreat to and from the magnet, and thus engenders inter- 
mittent electro-magnetic currents in the coil of wire which are 
transmitted through connecting wires attached to the binding 
screws to the corresponding apparatus at the extremity of those 
wires. These currents produce precisely similar vibrations in the 
receiving diaphragm, and thus the words spoken at one end are 
reproduced at the other, and conversation may be carried on, each 
instrument being both a transmitter and receiver, This simple 
form of telephone has received marvellous development at the 
hands of Mr. Edison in the shape of the carbon telephone and the 
loud-speaking telephone, the subjects of the two patents acquired 
by the defendant Company, and used by them sometimes, if 
not always, in combination. With these instruments increased 
clearness and force of articulation is procured by the employment 
of a continuous battery current instead of the intermittent electro- 
magnetic current of the above-described original form of telephone. 
But, in either case, the voice alone is the direct origin of the com- 
munication. In the carbon telephone, each separate instrument 
of which, like the simple telephone, can be used interchangeably 
as a transmitting or receiving apparatus, the impact of the voice 
on a piece of carbon interposed in the electric current produces 
changes in the intensity of the current which are communicated 
to the corresponding instrument at the other end of the 
wire, and so reproduce the sounds. The loud-speaking tele- 
phone is a receiving instrument only, each pair thus requiring 
a pair of transmitting instruments. The transmitting instru- 
ment is the carbon telephone; the loud-speaking telephone is 
a complex and most beautiful piece of mechanism. Roughly 
speaking, it consists of a small chalk cylinder, mounted on @ 
metallic axis, capable of being rotated by hand or clockwork, 
and kept continually moist by a wet roller. Against the cir- 
cumference of this cylinder a spring presses a thin strip of 
metal having one of its ends attached to a mica disc. A small in- 
duction coil completes the apparatus. The current from the bat- 
tery passes through the primary wire of the induction coil, 
through the carbon telephone at the same end, and then along the 
intervening wire to the transmitting apparatus at its other extre- 
mity, and through that to the other receiving apparatus, the cir- 
cuit being completed in each case in the ground. In the receiv- 
ing apparatus one end of the secondary wire of the induction coil 
is connected with the metal spindle of the chalk cylinder, the 
other with the strip of metal pressed against its circumference. 
When the instrument is at rest no impression is produced upon the 
chalk cylinder. But when a message is to be received the chalk 
cylinder is revolved in such a direction as by its friction against 
the strip of metal to draw the mica disc towards itself; the varia- 
tions set up by the vibrations of the voice in the transmitting 
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instrument affect the current in the primary wire of the induction 
coil and produce corresponding inductive currents in the secondary 
wire. Each current produces at the point of contact of the cylinder 
and the metal strip chemical decomposition of the moistened chalk, 
the nature of which is as yet obscure; the amount of such decompo- 
sition being exactly proportionate to the strength and duration of 
the induced current. In the process of decomposition a gas or fluid 
is disengaged and acts as a lubricant in reducing the friction 
between the cylinder and the metal strip, which accordingly slips 
back owing to the tension of the mica plate, and is, so to speak, 
picked up again by the rotating cylinder, as soon as the induced 
current ceases and the friction becomes stronger again. The 
vibrations of the voice may thus be reproduced in the mica 
diaphragm with enhanced effect, and the result is clear and arti- 
culate speech. This somewhat lengthy description of the loud- 
speaking telephone as used by the Company appears necessary in 
order that the merits of the case may be appreciated, more especi- 
ally as the account thereof given in the judgment of the Court is 
not strictly accurate, omitting as it does all mention of the induced 
current, a most important element in its working. 

But to return to the origin of the strife. In September 1879 
the defendants set up an office in the City and began to advertise 
their business. Besides offering to set up and lease private sets of 
telephonic apparatus, they enunciated a scheme to which the 
Postmaster-General takes special exception. This was what was 
designated the exchange system. Branch or district stations were 
established or a gaa. with one of which each subscriber was to 
be put in telephonic communication. A central station was also 
established with which each district station was connected. At 
each district and at the central station electric switches, or points 
like those employed at railway junctions, afforded means for con- 
necting any two wires converging thither, and thus on notifying 
his desire to his branch station, aty subscriber could be put in 
direct communication with any other subscriber either through a 
single district station, or through two district stations and the 
central one. When the intercommunication was concluded the 
wires could be disconnected again. As soon as this plan was 
developed, the Post Office authorities wrote to the defendant 
Company, intimating that the Postmaster-General was ad- 
vised that the contemplated operations would constitute 
an infringement of his rights, and asking whether the Com- 
pany intended to take out a licence. The Company, in reply, 
disputed the suggested infringement, assigning the “‘ advice of 
eminent counsel” as their authority, and declined to avail them- 
selves of the proffered licence, adopting as a second line of defence 
the exceptions specified in the Act of 1869. They permitted in- 
spection of their premises and plant by the Government officials, 
who, on their side, when the action was, after some further cor- 
respondence, commenced, waived all claim to the penalties given 
by the Act of 1869, suing merely for a declaration of their rights, 
an injunction restraining the defendants from any further in- 
fringement, and an account and payment over of all moneys already 
received, The contest has thus been conducted with great urbanity 
on both sides, and the main points of issue may be briefly sum- 
marized thus :— 

The Crown says, Any communication made by a wire and ap- 
paratus connected therewith through the medium of electricity, 
or even by electric apparatus without the intervention of wire, if 
such were possible, is the transmission of a telegram within the 
meaning of the Telegraph Acts 1863, 1868, and 1869; and by re- 
ceiving money for such communications, either in the form of 
direct payment or of rent, you have infringed the Postmaster- 
General’s monopoly, unless you can bring yourself within one of 
the specified exceptions. Your exchange system, at any rate, is 
outside those exceptions. The defendants say, In the first place a 
telephone is not a telegraph ; true, it is a wire and apparatus con- 
nected therewith, and we utilize electricity, but it is not used for 
telegraphic communication, or for transmitting messages or other 
communications by means of electric signals. Telephones were 
not dreamt of at the time your Acts were passed, and you have not 
prophetically included them therein; that you know this is so is 
proved by your futile attempt to include them in the Act of 1878 ; 
next, we transmit no message or communication whatever ; our in- 
struments merely project the voice like a speaking-tube, and enable 
persons at a distance to carry on conversation with one another— 
where is the message, where are the electric signals? Even if we 
admit everything on these points, we are still within the excep- 
tions. Our exchange system is nothing more than an aggregation 
of private wires; once communication established, the whole wire 
between the two subscribers is to all intents and purposes a private 
wire. 

The arguments were very long and very learned, and many 
affidavits were read from scientific men, who, as scientific men are 
wont to do in courts of law, differed diametrically from one 
another, and a good deal of irrelevant matter was introduced 
touching the novelty of the invention which could not affect the 
question, inasmuch as no one can doubt thatif Parliament chooses 
to confer a prospective monopoly, it can do so. Despite, however, 
the plausibility of some of the arguments on behalf of the 


defendants, Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr, Justice Stephen have given 
judgment for the Crown on all points, Summarizing fairly enough 
the extent of the Postmaster-General’s monopoly, as deducible from 
the different Acts, to be “the exclusive privilege of trans- 
mitting messages or other communications by any wire and appa- 
ratus connected therewith used for telegraphic communication, or 


munications by means of electric signals,” they proceeded to show 
how, in their opinion, the defendant’s instruments and business 
fell within this exclusive privilege. In the first place they dis- 
pose of the argument that a telephone is not an apparatus for 
telegraphic communication. “The whole apparatus,” say they, 
transmitter, wire, and receiver taken together, form “a* wire used 
for the purpose of telegraphic communication, with apparatus con- 
nected therewith, for the purpose of telegraphic communication ” ; 
that is, they are a telegraph within the detinition of the Act of 
1863, which is embodied by reference in the Act of 1869. “The 
wire is a wire, the transmitting and receiving instruments are ap- 
paratus connected therewith for the purpose of conveying informa- 
tion by electricity, and this, as it seems to us, is telegraphic com- 
munication.” They then proceed to justify by reference to 
dictionaries, and to the unfortunate words in Mr. Edison’s specifica- 
tions before referred to, the position that the word “telegraph” 
does not absolutely involve the necessity of any outward and 
visible sign at the receiving end. Its main idea is simply the 
speedy communication of information at a distance. Strictly, of 
course, a telegraph ought to write its information for itself, but 
though some telegraphs do so, it would be pedantry to deny the 
name to others that do not. Then, next, conversation by telephone 
is the transmission of a message, or at all events a communication. 
It is a communication, and when a man speaks it through a wire 
some miles long he sends what he says through the wire, 
or transmits it. Then, as to the exceptions, “the wires 
of the Company are neither owned nor maintained by the sub- 
scribers, nor are they used solely by the owners. The switch- 
board and the trunk-wires at the stations are the property of the 
defendant Company, and are essential to the system of communi- 
cation adopted; while a charge, in the shape of rent, is made for 
the — of messages, and from this the Company derives 
a profit.” 

Tt was at once intimated, on behalf of the defendants, that they 
would appeal; and so the whole question will be fought again. 
The present judgment is, no doubt, strong in some points; but it 
does not strike us as inexpugnable. Put it as one will, it is hard to 
consider telephones as strictly ejusdem generis with telegraphs, or 
telegraph and telephone as interchangeable terms. The transmis- 
sion of sound is an entirely new element in any electric communi- 
cation. Sound may have been incidentally produced at the 
receiving end, but has never been transmitted before—certainly 
the voice never has; and the balance of scientific opinion seemed 
to point to its being perfectly correct in language to say that the 
voice, and nothing but the voice, was transmitted by the Com- 

any'’s apparatus, though the action of the induced current in the 
oud-speaking telephone seems to interpose an additional stage, 
as it were, between the words spoken and the words heard, 
which did not exist in the earlier forms of instrument. Then 
the question as to a message or communication being trans- 
mitted seems still quite arguable. It seems straining terms to 
say that conversation carried on at any distance is the trans- 
mission of anything, and on this, as on the former point, an Act 
which it is contended gives a prospective monopoly should be con- 
strued very strictly indeed. On the private wire question, the Court 
are probably right with respect to the exchange system. Certain 
passages in the judgment seem open to criticism as proceeding on 
what the Court conceived would be the absurd results of a decision 
in favour of the defendants. An invention like the telephone in 
its now perfected condition may well engraft ridiculous results on 
the arrangements and conditions of a less enlightened period, and 
the argument is one which has been applied to every great inven- 
tion. 

With the policy and probable effects of the judgment we have 
not here todo. From the Postmaster-General’s announcement on 
Tuesday we gather that the immediate interests of the public are 
not likely to suffer; but how about the Company, how about the 
inventor, whose patents the Crown may assume and work without 
any compensation whatever, while the recent judgment enables the 
Postmaster-General to preclude him from deriving benefit from 
private enterprise? Above all, how about the futnre prospects of 
scientific invention and inventors in this country, if this is the 
encouragement they are to receive ? 


INVESTORS’ GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


| & spite of raids against betting-houses and other hindrances and 
discouragements, the passion for gambling is still rampant 
amongst us. The innocency of early boyhood is tainted, as of 
yore, with a wicked delight in pitch-and-toss ; and the temptation 
to have a shy in a sweepstakes is sometimes too much even for the 
most discreet. In after life our more sobered taste may save us 
from the Scylla of horse-racing, but who amongst us is ever safe 
from the Charybdis of the Stock Exchange? Every man of spirit 
revolts against the tameness of a fixed return for his money; and 
there are persons who feel they might as well be on the treadmill 
as eke out a modest income derived from the Three per Ceats., or 
be subjected to the galling prudence of trustees. Conscious of our 
weakness, a paternal Government has removed temptation as much 
as possible out of our way. Crockford’s and other similar estab- 
lishments are no more, and the police keep a watchful eye even on 
the copper ventures of boys in the gutter. Nothing, however, i 
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days, with ample opportunities of doing so, without having recourse 
to the gaming-table method of other times. The most remote country 
parson and the most helpless of unprotected ladies have every possible 
convenience afforded them for casting their little properties into 
the lap of fortune. It is only necessary that their names should 
ap in some list of shareholders in order to secure a complete 
deluge of financial schemes, calculated to enrich them in the 
shortest possible time. With the morning paper and the morning 
roll will punctually arrive the morning prospectus. They will 
find that railways are running, or are about to run, in remote 
countries that must yield immense profits, and the golden op- 
oy of investing in which is known only to a favoured few. 

y the rarest good fortune the secret of their prosperity is not yet 
public, and the only thing is to secure the chance of investing at 
once before the inevitable rise in the shares takes place. If, how- 
ever, there should happen to be a dearth of these remarkably 
ore lines of rail, the intending investor need at least never 

at a loss for a little venture in mines. Here he will have the 
advantage of a wide selection in the nature of his investment. 
Indeed, in mining concerns every variety of means of flinging 
away his money is provided for him. Though he may shrink from 
the trifling risk involved in the chance of realizing an immense 
fortune, he may yet feel disposed to seek what is termed “a steady 
investment” in sume established undertaking, in which the 
shareholders are said to hold their money “only for invest- 
ment,” and in which, indeed, “there are usually more buyers 
than sellers” according to the prospectus; while, nevertheless, the 
future bids fair to be immensely profitable. Small capitalists, 
however prudent, can hardly be expected to be proof against the 
fascinations of a steady investment with a profitable future, more 
especially when a preponderance of buyers will always enable a 
shareholder to sell his shares, It would be culpable folly to rest 
content with mere railway debentures or real property at 4 per 
cent. when such chances are going in the market. The very 
abundance of the possibilities open to him, however, involves the 
investor in a difficulty. He is bewildered in making his selection, 
and he knows not of whom to seek discreet advice and assistance. 
The steady-going family man of business is, he feels, a shade too 
steady for his purpose, and would certainly deprecate anything in 
the least tainted with speculation. His views are narrowed to the 
consideration only of the most absolutely secure of investments, and 
he has nosympathy with dreams of a very protitable future. There 
are plenty of men no doubt in the City who would be ready enough 
to advise, but the amateur in speculation is quick to distrust the 
City, and feels that his guileless nature would be no match for the 
wiles of the Stock Exchange. 

We cannot be too grateful that a distinct class of journal is 
now current, intended to meet precisely such cases as that we 
have described. There are, happily, philanthropic editors, who 
have made it their special province nut only to shield their 
readers from the devices of unprincipled swindlers and promoters 
who would prey upon the simplicity of confiding eo 
but even to guide them into the paths of fortune. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the disinterested way in which 
these financial journals exercise their almost parental function. 
They vie in numbers with the various schemes presented 
for the outlay of our capital, and appear as an antidote on 
our breakfast-table pari passu with the poison of the tempting 
prospectus. In an otherwise evil and grasping world it is re- 
assuring to find that there are yet persons of sutlicient integrity 
and public spirit to act as mothers to innocent investors. If 
wiles beset us in laying out our money, it is comforting to know 
that every effort is made to expose them. The function of 


these organs, however, is not limited to a mere croaking over | 


improvident speculations. To deprecate all ventures would 
be idle. The foibles of human nature are too familiar to these 
editors to allow them to suppose such a thing possible. Their 
province is not to stem the tide, but to direct it. In one 
of these journals, for instance, selected haphazard, we tind nearly 
three columns devoted to the recital of a series of maxims ad- 
mirably adapted to the copybook of the sucking investor. If 
guileless readers ofthe “ Mining Monograph” trip in their invest- 
ments, it is certainly not for want of a warning voice. 
prudent sheet they may read under the heading “Saws” such 
sentences as the following :—“ Obtain advice from an experienced 
and trustworthy broker BEFORE buying ; don’t place too many 
eggs in one basket. Secure a reasonable profit on your in- 
vestment when it can be obtained; remember that LEAD mines 
are much less liable to sudden adverse fluctuations than those 
yielding either copper or tin.” And further on, “ Be cautious 
as to ‘tips, they are seldom disinterested. People do not 
give tips without having an ulterior motive; valuable information 
is seldom imparted gratis.” “ It is better to invest chiefly in mines 
worked under the Limited Liability Act, because when once the 
shares have been paid for, all further liability and anxiety are at 
an end.” Nothing can be nicer than all this, and ordinarily 
grateful persons will hardly read these sage paragraphs without a 
sense of obligation to their framer. The thirst for gambling is 
not quenched, it is true, by their perusal; but a praiseworthy 
effort is made to temper our wilfulness with the wisdom of ex 

rience. Even if the rash desire to place too many eggs in one basket 
should be successfully stifled, it is yet felt that nothing would be 
nicer than to “secure a reasonable profit,” if that may be done, 
and, with the most rigid determination to be proof against “ tips,” 
the ignorant investor is only too willing to accept “ good advice.” 
* Investors in mines,” he is told, in the same paper, “should act 


In that | 


systematically and with caution. A few simple rules should be 
observed, and profitable results are almost a certainty.” The 
appetite must, indeed, be dead which is not whetted to master 
these “few simple rules,” when profitable results are almost a 
certainty. 

It is easy to understand how to a country clergyman, labouring 
to maintain a growing family on some few hundreds a year, 
such a paper as the “ Mining Monograph” must come as a refresh- 
ing shower on a long-parched earth. His income is not elastic, and 
there is no way open to him of supplementing it by other labour 
of his own. His wife’s forty pounds a year are doled out to the 
family through the cautious medium of three vigilant trustees, 
and his own modest fortune brings him a few hundreds from 
the Three per Cents. Hitherto he has been taught to regard all 
speculation as ineyitable ruin, and the only venture he ever makes 
is to put a half-crown into the lottery for the embroidered banner- 
screen at the parochial fancy bazaar. When, however, the “ Mining 
Monograph” is brought to his notice, he recognizes in it a guide, 
philosopher, and friend. The tone of the little journal is so tem- 
| perate and prudent that it invites his confidence at once; whilst 

there is a dash of learning in its style which appeals to his dormant 
| culture. “ From the day,” he reads, ‘‘ when the Phoenicians came 
| across the sea to get the metals from the rich mines of Wales and 
| Cornwall, and even back to the time when Tubal Uain’s hammer 
| woke the echoes of the primeval forests, the value of the mineral 
| products of the earth has been fully recognized.” Under the 
guidance of such a mentor he cannot go far astray, and since 
ever so small a “profitable result” will be of importance to 
him, it is no wonder if he is tempted ere long to have a little 
flutter in the mining market, at all events in the “ Leap, 
that is less fluctuating than copper or tin.” It appears from 
the “Mining Monograph” that “It should never be forgotten that 
there is a time to buy and a time to sell,” and, further, that “ Now 
(under proper advice) is the time to Buy.” Aspiring speculators 
might perhaps be perplexed as to where to seek for “ proper advice” ; 
but the “ Mining Monograph,” aware of the existence of possible 
harpies who might trade upon the innocence of its readers, even 
goes so far as to show where proper advice may be obtained by 
| those who really seek it. It appears that if these will only consult 
| us,” all danger and difficulty will be avoided. If the mere 
| perusal of the “ Monograph ” has brought hope and comfort to the 
| Struggling, how infinitely better will be a personal consultation 

with “us.” Only then will they adequately realize the full extent 
of their folly in submitting to live on a small tixed income, when 
untold treasures were lying ready to their hand. The risks they had 
hitherto supposed to beset all ventures they now find (‘‘ under proper 
advice ”) to be absurdly over-rated. The subtle knavery which they 
had felt themselves unequal to cope with will have no chance under 
the all-protecting guidance of “us,” The treasures of Aladdin's 
cave, meantime, are unfolded before their astonished eyes, and the 
cares of the butcher's book and of the children’s boots dissolve like a 
mist. “The outlay upon Welsh lead mines” is found to be “ insig- 
nificant as compared with the astounding profits they yield.” 
“Shares in what are termed ‘ progressive mines '"—7.e. properties 
which, although not arrived at the dividend-paying point yet, are 
‘ progressing’ towards it—can usually be bought (under experienced 
guidance) at a very moderate price, and they frequently double, 
treble, or even quadruple their value in a few months.” Deeply 
grateful to the philanthropic “us,” the confiding investor returns 
radiant to the rectory with a new bonnet for his wife, purchased 
in anticipation of the progre-sing dividend. A joyful experience 
treads swiftly on the heels of budding hope. The prudent specu- 
lator who has invested under “ proper advice” is ere long grati- 
tied with a glowing report, and perhaps is enriched with an in- 
| terim dividend. Things begin to look up at the rectory under 
' the influence of such well-grounded promise. The girls all have 

new frocks, and another little sum is committed to the “ex- 

perienced guidance.” Perhaps the interim dividend is not followed 

by any further distribution of interest at the regular halt-yearly 

meeting of the mine proprietors; but this temporary lapse appears 
‘from the report to be due tu some quite unprecedented and purely 
' temporary cause, and the directors confidently look for a division 
of immense profits ere long. Unfortunately, this temporary depres- 
| sion, however, has some eflect on the price of the shares, and, tor a 
| time at all events, there is not found to be “a preponderance of 
| buyers over sellers.” Nor, indeed, though the shares have been paid 
for, can it be said that “all anxiety isat anend.” A short interview 
with “ us,” however, no doubt dispels much of this anxiety, and it 
| is remembered that the property is not supposed as yet to have 
| arrived at the “dividend-paying stage,” but only to be “ progress- 
| ing” towards it. By and-by another report comes, confident as 
ever, that the concern is “ going to pay,” but giving no immediate 
prospect of dividend, and by degrees the pleasures of hope become 
to the doubting investor a tolerably familiar experience. Mean- 
time, the wife and family, who are not buoyed up by the occasional 
reassuring words of ‘us,’ begin to have grave misgivings 
as to the prudence of the head ot the family. ‘The cost of con- 
stant journeyings to and from town on business begin to make 
a perceptible inroad on the little income, and as yet no solid 
return seems either to be realized or to be expected for the sums 
invested. The whole demeanour, meantime, of the rector changes, 
and his very conversation becomes imbued with strange terms. 
Even the building of the Dissenting meeting-house in the parisk 
causes him no such concern as the mysterious announcement that 
“things are flat.” As time goes on he becomes more than ever 
aware that “all anxiety is not at an end”; but he will be 
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fortunate at all events if his liability is limited to the extent of 
his holding. Large sums have no doubt been made in mines, 
and to men of capital they present a very legitimate field for 
enterprise. But the risks of loss are great, and to meet them 
larger resources are required than are usually at the disposal of 
venturous persons of modest means, Just as, however, there 
are always embarrassed young simpletons eager to avail themselves 
of the benevolent offers of assistance tendered to them by adver- 
tising money-lenders, so, we suppose, will weak-minded people 
always be found ready to believe that Golconda is open to them 
through the “ experienced guidance ” of “ us,” 


YACHT-RACING. 


T the conclusion of an article on Racing Yachts which 

appeared in the Saturday Review of November 13 last, we 
referred to certain disagreeable features of the season of 1880, in 
some respects so brilliant, and stated that we should speak of 
them on a future occasion. We now propose to deal with this 
unpleasant part of a pleasant subject. Unfortunately it cannot 
be ignored, as in the system now followed by several of the clubs 
which are supposed to be most anxious to encourage yacht-racing, 
that there are evils which, if allowed to continue and to increase, as 
evils are apt to do, may seriously injure, so far as large vessels 
are concerned, the one national sport in which even the sourest 
critics can find nothing to condemn. In spite of the great number 
of prizes which are offered, men will not go on spending huge 
sums of money in building and maintaining vessels for racing, 
if they find that palpable mistakes which occasionally endanger 
their craft are made, and that the views of those who 
know most about yacht-racing are steadily disregarded. It 
is not easy to suppose that owners will always be willing to 
risk yachts worth from eight to twelve thousand pounds in con- 
tests rendered dangerous by the neglect of obvious precautions, 
or will care to attend regattas governed by rules which the best 
authoritiescondemn. The totally unnecessary danger to which we 
allude is that caused by the careless manner in which the boats 
that mark the winning line, or the winning and starting lie as 
the case may be, are sometimes placed. It seems incredible that 
there should be carelessness in such a matter, or that the persons 
chosen for the not very arduous task of mooring mark-boats should 
be so little competent as to disregard the most patent facts; 
but, unfortunately, carelessness and incompetence are occasion- 
ally shown, and the unfortunate yacht-owners have to bear the 
needless risk which is caused. Sometimes Sailing Committees 
will not even take the trouble to find men fit for work which ought 
not to present the slightest difficulty to any one with a moderate 
knowledge of seamanship. <A singular instance of this kind of 
negligence occurred in one of the early matches of the 
season. In the race from Harwich to Southend the yachts 
had to finish across an imaginary line drawn from the 
end of Southend pier to a mark-boat moored south of 
it. The fleet consisted of thirteen vessels, and included such 
large craft as the Australia, the Pantomime, and the Latona. 
The ingenious person, however, who had to moor the mark- 
boat was either ignorant of the nature of the race, and thought 
that it was for little boats, or else made up his mind (if the 
expression may be allowed) that the wind would be fair, and that 
the yachts would come in one after the other, in a straight line. 
Accordingly, he moored the mark-boat near the pier. Un- 
fortunately the wind, which is very unaccommodating, was foul 
for the latter part of the course on the day of the race, and the 
yachts had to tack round the mark-boat. In order to make sure 
of weathering it, the Australia was obliged to stand close inshore 
before going about, and scraped the ground heavily ; and shortly 


, afterwards, owing to the same cause, the Pantomime struck. The 


captains of the two schooners were not in the very least to blame 
for these mishaps, which were entirely due to the position of the 
mark-boat, which was much too near the pier. There was no 
conceivable reason against placing it further off; but the very 
simple and obvious precaution of giving sufficient room for large 
vessels was disregarded, and the accidents mentioned were the 
result. 

It may seem almost incredible that there should be such 
carelessness, but unfortunately this case of magnificent reck- 
lessness about other people’s property does not stand alone. 
At a later regatta the mark-boats were placed in the midst of a 
lot of shipping, and it was only owing to the remarkable skill 
shown by the captains that serious accidents were avoided. As it 
was, some damage was done. On another occasion the mark-boats 
were moored so near the shore that the large yachts were much 
hampered while inside the line before the start, and were in danger 
of getting aground or of fouling each other. Further instances 
could be given of carelessness which is absolutely without excuse. 
Some Committees appear to be under the impression that racing 
yachts are built, not only to sail, but also, like Dundee 
whalers, to be knocked about. A little of such instruction as 
any builder making out his trifling account for repairs could 
easily afiord them would, we believe, convince them that this 
view is not altogether correct. Owing, however, to good fortune 
and to skill in handling, the serious accidents which might have 
been expected from the misplacing of mark-boats did not, ex- 
cept in the case which has been mentioned, occur. No skill 


in handling, however, could do away with the effect of bad 
management of races; and of bad management in several re- 
spects yacht-owners had last season some reason to complain. 

hey were vexed by old grievances which seem now to be 
felt more strongly than ever. We do not wish to enter 
at length into the much-disputed question of flying starts 
as against anchor starts. It seems clear that those who are most 
interested in the matter and most competent to decide are in 
favour of flying starts. The recommendation of the Yacht 
Racing Association is clear enough on this point, and it is much 
to be regretted that leading clubs should set at naught the well- 
known wishes of racing yacht-owners. No doubt there are some 
objections to a flying start, and over-eagerness for the lead occa- 
sionally puts vessels in peril, as was made very manifest this year 
at Dover and Plymouth ; but, on the whole, this method of be- 
ginning a race seems to be preferred by those best qualified to 
judge, and should be universally adopted. Besides the retention of 
this rule, there is another ancient grievance which seems likely to 
cause every year more and more annoyance. We refer to the rule— 
if such a happy-go-lucky method of settling matters can be called 
a rule—which governs some of the early contests, It is an old re- 
gulation, and is, like the old system of time allowance, as bad as 
anything can be. We refer, of course, to the rule according to 
which the rig of the first vessel in determines the rig of the 
winner. The evils of such a law seem obvious, and it is astonish- 
ing that Committees should persist in ignoring them, A 
very simple instance will show how badly it may work, and 
indeed must work. Let it be supposed that, a yawl of 150 
or 160 tons and a cutter of 80 or go come in close together, 
the yawl leading. With full allowance for the slight superi- 
ority of rig, it is abundantly clear, unless time allowance is 
altogether an absurdity, that the cutter has thoroughly de- 
feated her antagonist. Nevertheless the yawl, if she has saved 
her time on the other yawls, takes the first prize, while the real 
victor only gets the second. Still stronger is the case if the yawl be 
closely followed by a schooner beneath her in tonnage. This would 
be avery remarkable success for the latter; but, under the present 
rule, she would, though of smaller size and inferior rig, receive no 
allowance from the other, and the vessel which had been in fact 
completely beaten would be the winner of the first prize. It 
seems strange that so barbarous a system should be adhered to, 
and stranger still when it is remembered that there is a ‘method, 
happily followed at many regattas, of conducting mixed races 
which makes them perfectly fair. We need hardly say that we 
refer to the plan according to which schooners and yawls sail at 
the reduced tonnage as suggested by the Y.R.A., and the first 
vessel that passes the mark-boat within her time takes the first 

rize. 

That the rules of the Y.R.A. are, though not free from faults, 
the best that now exist, scarcely admits of dispute. Some clubs 
still reject them altogether ; and we shall presently show how far 
this rejection is justitied by describing the manner in which 
the principal of these clubs conducts matches. A large number of 
clubs now accept the Y.R.A. rules; but, unfortunately, these, with 
the honourable exceptions of the Royal Cinque Ports, the Royal 
London, and one or two others, do not accept them in their en- 
tirety. Sailing Committees at various places insist on making 
little alterations and excisions. One rule of the Y.R.A. seems to 
be specially distasteful to them. This is No. 8, which declares 
that a yacht “ duly entered may claim to sail over the course, and 
shall be entitled to the prize,” subject to the, power of the Com- 
mittee to postpone the race if the weather be unfavourable. This 
regulation certainly seems fair enough. Ifa man brings his yacht 
to the starting- boats ready to do battle, and no one ventures to 
meet him, it seems only right that he should take the prize. This, 
however, is not the view of Committees, who, offering with one 
hand and taking back with the other, usually reject Rule 8, and 
refuse to allow a sail over. Frequently in matches for all rigs they 
enact that no second prize shall be given unless three or more 
vessels start, and no third prize unless five or more vessels start. 
Considering the enormous expense of racing vessels, and the 
trouble which has to be taken to bring them to the ports 
for the various regattas, this seems somewhat shabby; but 
such a rule, though rather suggestive of stinginess, is far 
better than that adopted this year by a considerable club, which, 
borrowing one of the most objectionable of the old regulations, 
laid down that no vessel which was the only one of her rig 
in the field should be allowed to start. A more unfair ordi- 
nance could hardly be devised, and it is scarcely necessary to point 
out how it may operate. When it is enforced, an owner, after 
giving himself considerable trouble and perhaps incurring some 
expense in order to reach a port, finds on the morning of the race 
that he cannot compete. It is much to be hoped that there will be 
no more borrowing of this singularly unjust rule from the codes 
of the ultra-conservative clubs, 

How far those clubs are entitled to despise the excellent code 
and recommendations of the Y.R.A., and to treat with contempt 
the opinions of the great majority of racing yacht-owners, we now 
propose to show by giving the example alluded to above of the 
manner in which the principal of them conducts its matches. The 
Royal Yacht Squadron stands first on the yacht list,“and, alone 
amongst all clubs, has the privilege of flying the white ensign. 
Its regatta is,as every one knows, more numerously attended 
and attracts more attention than any other, It might 
certuifly be expected that the Cowes matches would be 
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well managed, and that all courtesy would be shown to the 
stranger yachts which came to take part in them. How far the 
Royal Yacht Squadron shows any courtesy, or shines as a host, 
may be gathered from what happened three seasons ago. On the 
morning of the day fixed for the schooner match of 1878 there 
‘was an absolute calm, and a strong westerly tide was running. At 
the time appointed for the start, three yachts belonging to the 
uadron were in excellent berths close to the line, having been 
anand by the club ~~ but other vessels were in what 
ap opeless positions. It might naturally have been expected 
that the of the race be until all the 
yachts were towed up, but if any such expectations were enter- 
tained, they were certainly frustrated, for postponement there was 
none, and the starting-gun was fired at the hour named. This year the 
Royal Yacht Squadron seemed determined to show that their capacity 
for conducting matches was on a level with their genial hospitality. 
For the schooner match two cards were issued, one giving the 
course and the racing flags, the other the time allowances. In the 
first card the day of the race was stated as Friday, August 6, in 
the other as Friday, August 7, while in one the tonnage of the 
Waterwitch, which took the prize in the race, was given as 160, in 
the other as 157. The authorities of the Squadron could not ap- 
parently look at the almanac, or discover the tonnage of the 
yachts engaged in the race. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that they could not calculate the time allowance right. They were 
apparently under the impression that the course round the Isle of 
ight is about fifty miles long, and calculated the times 
accordingly. Itmeed hardly be said that the course is consider- 
ably longer than this, and the time allowance was therefore far 
from being the true one; and as the yacht pronounced to be the 
winner only saved her time on a smaller vessel by a quarter of 
a minute or thereabouts, it seems clear that the prize was not 
awarded to the yacht which really won. Into this question, 
however, we do not desire to enter. Our object in referring to 
this marvellously ill-managed race has been to show how matches 
are conducted by aclub which is far too proud to give any heed 
to the Y.R.A. It is much to be hoped that this sadly mistaken 
vanity will not long continue, and that those who have every- 
thing to learn will be willing to learn from those who are well 
able to teach. Other clubs which ignore the Y.R.A. may not 
stand quite so much in need of elementary instruction as the 
Squadron, but still they would do well to profit by the best 
regulations for yacht-racing which have yet been devised. 


THE THEATRES. 
M*- MODJESKA’S appearance at the Court Theatre in a 


version of Scribe and Legouvé's Adrienne Lecouvreur un- 
fortunately suffers from the facts that the version is very far from 
being a good one and that the principal actress is but indifferently 
supported. The play has in the original many marks of that 
curious playwright’s instinct which Scribe possessed to an unusual 
degree, and which caused it to be said of him that, if he looked 
at a sunset effect, it would at once suggest to him the whole plot 
of a drama. Compression, which is no doubt from some points of 
view necessary, and want of skill, which is from every point of 
view unnecessary, have robbed the piece of much of its attraction 
in this kind; and, unfortunately, the players who fill the other 
parts, and most of whom have in other plays deserved and gained 
applause, seem curiously out of place. This is the more to be 
regretted since the authors of the play gave to each character an 
importance of its own. The play isin a sense a “star” play, as 
most good plays are—that is, it has a predominant part ofso much 
importance that, if that part is ill performed, hardly any amount 
of excellence in the representation of the other parts can save 
the play from failure. This is the case with most of Shak- 
speare’s acting plays, and yet there is no character in them 
which has not an individuality which ought to be seized and 
skilfully rendered by its exponent. The same thing may be 
observed—magnis componere parva—in almost all of the 
many pieces of many kinds which Scribe produced. It is 
a comparatively modern development of the playwrights art, or 
want of art, which has made it possible for a piece to de- 
pend absolutely and entirely upon the exertions of one eee 
who is so constantly upon the stage that it matters little what is 
done, or how it is done, in the brief intervals of his or her absence. 
Much of the charm of Adrienne Lecouvreur depends upon the 
brilliant and natural writing of the scenes in which Adrienne 
herself does not appear, and, from the causes which we have indi- 
cated, this charm is wanting in the version of the play in which 
Mme. Modjeska appears. 

The outlines of the piece are probably more or less familiar to 
most of our readers. It turns upon the love of Maurice de Saxe 
for Adrienne, who at first knows him only as an officer without 
fame or rank, whom she loves for himself alone. She has a terrible 
rival in the Princesse de Bouillon, a woman who stops at nothing 
to gain her own ends, and whe finally poisons Adrienne by means 
of a bouquet, which is made to appear a present from Maurice de 
Saxe. ‘This outline is filled in with a quantity of characteristic 
dialogue and of striking situations, among which the recital by 
Adrienne of some lines from Phédre in the Princess's salon is per- 
haps the most striking, as well as the best known. The great 
actress has just discovered, in a way which illustrates cutiously 
the artistic simplicity of Scribe’s workmanship, that her rival is 


the Princesse de Bouillon, the woman whom she has just saved 
from a terrible scandal, and she selects for recital the lines ending 
je sais ses perfidies, 
CEnone! ... et ne suis point de ces femmes hardies 
[Hors d’elle-méme et s'avangant vers la princesse.} 
Qui, gofitant dans le crime une honteuse paix, 
Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais! 

[Elle a continué de s’avancer vers la princesse, qu'elle 
désigne du doigt, et reste quelque temps dans cette atti- 
tude, pendant que les dames et seigneurs, qui ont suivi 
tous ses mouvements, se event comme effrayés de cette 
scene. | 

We have set out the stage directions as well as the text in the 
foregoing quotation for a simple and sufficient reason, which is, 
that Mme. Modjeska, like some other actresses who have played 
this part, has been blamed for not adopting a method completely 
opposite to that which the stage directions inculcate, by remaining 
on the same spot throughout the speech, and indicating only by 
intonation and facial expression the special meaning which Adrienne 
means the words to bear. This method may have something or 
may have much to recommend it; but an author, even of a play, 
has perhaps some right to be heard as to the manner in which his 
work should be interpreted. It is not likely that the stage direc- 
tions of Adrienne Lecouvreur were printed without Scribe’s sanction 
in the first instance, or that they have been interpolated since his 
death ; and it is certain that Scribe knew remarkably well 
what he was about in everything connected with the playwright’s 
craft. It “leaps to the eyes” that in this scene he wanted to 
contrast the impulsive actress's nature with the impassiveness 
which the Princess’s training enables her to preserve. Both 
women are swayed by the same passion ; the one cannot refrain 
from giving it some expression; the other conceals it with com- 
plete success and skill. Mme. Modjeska at this point followed 
exactly the stage directions which we have quoted, and gave the 
passage with much force and intention. In the rest of her per- 
formance there is much grace, and, especially in the scenes with 
Michonnet, the devoted old prompter, considerable tenderness ; 
but she has in this part the same faults of gesture and the same 
want, as it seems to us, of the truest passion which we observed in 
her former representations. It was especially curious that the 
speech to the Princess in the scene of the “ petite maison ”— 
La Prixcesse. Je vous perdrai. 
ADRIENNE (avec hauteur). Et moi—je vous protege! 

went for absclutely nothing. In Mme. Favart’s hands it became, 
as it should be, one of the finest points in the part. 

It is impossible to express any satisfaction with the support 
given to Mme. Modjeska in her difficult task, which of course 
becomes more difficult from the fact that she plays it in a language 
which is not her own. Mr. Anson’s Michonnet and Mr. Lia 
Rayne’s Abbé are alike inadequate. Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
Maurice de Saxe is disappointingly wanting in grace, in dignity, 
and in fire. Mrs. Bernard Beere as the Princess, and Mr. 
Beveridge as the Prince de Bouillon, were not happily placed. 

Mr. Coghlan’s appearance at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in 
his own adaptation of Za Morte Civile is an experiment the ven- 
turesomeness of which is not wholly excused by its success. A 
New Trial (as Mr. Coghlan’s version of Signor Giacometti’s play 
is called) isa tragedy of the gloomiest kind in four acts. Its 
motive, told briefly, is that a certain Corrado has escaped after 
thirteen years from the galleys, to which he was sentenced for life 
for the unpremeditated killing of his wife’s brother under great 
provocation. He comes back longing to find a refuge with his 
wife and his daughter, and he is rejected by both of them. The 
daughter, not knowing who he is, recoils from him in terror; 
the wife, who, “like a well-conducted person,” has kept up a 
steady and platonic affection for another man during the thir- 
teen years, shrinks from him at first, and finally offers to follow 
his fortunes, or misfortunes, if he will leave the girl in safe 
keeping, but lets him see plainly enough that a tardy sense 
of duty has more to do with her proposal than any relic 
of the love which presumably she once felt for him. Indeed 
almost in the same breath with this proposition, she con- 
fesses, on Corrado’s demand for the truth, that she loves Dr. 
Palmieri, the man who has, chivalrously enough, found a home for 
her and her daughter during Corrado’s slavery. Corrado, learning 
this, resolves to drink some poison which he has managed to con- 
ceal ever since his sentence, and, acting upon this resolution, dies 
as the curtain falls, leaving his wife much in the position of 
Rowena in Thackeray’s charming continuation of Ivanhoe. “Came 
the good lord Athelstane, When her ladyship married again.” 
There is, indeed, something curiously revolting in the general tone 
of this play, which is moreover in the worst sense of the word, 
not in that of Scribe and greater play-writers, a “ star” 
play. Everything has been coatied evidently enough in 
the first instance to the desire of providing a particular actor 
with a part in which he could make a display of his favourite 
accomplishments. Mr. Coghlan has been unable to dispel all 
traces of this special intention from his version of the play, and 
he does not succeed in giving an excuse for it in his rendering 
of the principal part. He is too much given to substitute violence 
for strength, and too apt to monotony both in his gesture and his 
facial expression. His performance of a terribly trying part always 
commands respect, but seldom approaches the passion which alone 
can make such a performance admirable. He has fine moments, 
but they come too seldom. For one point, his death scene, we 
have nuthing but praise. IIere, in the prologue to the event, he 
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dagieye real passion, and the actual rendering of his death is given 
with complete discretion and great impressiveness. It has no 
touch of the “scéne d'hépital” business which an eminent French 
critic has justly condemned, and it carries with it the sense of 
misery and awe which in the earlier acts Mr. Coghlan too often 
misses. Miss Amy Roselle plays the part of Corrado’s extremel 
disagreeable wife with much skill, and perhaps w:th as much feel- 
ing as the character admits; Mr. Fernandez is excellent as 
Palmieri, and Mr. Flockton gives an admirable representation of 
the Abbé, who for some unexplained reason is constantly addressed 
as “ Monsignor.” 

On the last three days of last week playgoers had an opportunity 
of witnessing at St. George's Hall a performance of the 
Agamemnon in Greek by undergraduates of the University of 
Oxford. The success of a performance of the same play 
at Balliol College last summer, with essentially the same cast, 
had no doubt excited a good deal of interest in London society ; 
but it cannot but be regarded as remarkable that crowded 
audiences could be found to watch the representation of a 

y in Greek by amateurs, The taste and ability of the 
company justified the interest of the public. Froman antiquarian 
point of view, the performance reached the extreme limit to which 
modern scholarship and archeology could accompany it. As a 
ry dramatic spectacle, the main interest centred around Mr. 

. R. Benson, whose personation of Clytemnestra was marked by 
singular force and originality. His tigure and appearance lend 
themselves to a remarkable degree to a severe and archaic dignity 
of representation, but he did not rely on these alone ; his actions 
were varied, rapid, and full of tragical force. Clytemnestra’s 
coaxing Agamemnon to tread on the tapestries, and emerg- 
ing from the curtain with the axe in her hand, are two ex- 
treme points which were rendered by Mr. Benson, on the one 
hand, with high intelligence and humour; on the other, with 
remarkable — Cassandra was performed with care and 
refinement by Mr. G. P. Lawrence, whose {first appearance on 
the stage, in the chariot of Agamemnon, was one of the most pic- 
turesque incidents of the performance. Cassandra, however, flagged 
in her long speech, and acting with fire and iutelligence at the 
beginning and end of her part, allowed herself to be a little 
wearisome in the middle of it. Mr. H. A. C. Dunn, whose 
performance of Agisthus has so much delighted some of our 
contemporaries, seemed to us to look the part extremely 
well but to act with insufficient vivacity. The part of Aigis- 
thus is brief; but it offers considerable scope for acting, and 
the movement with which the indignant Chorus is repulsed 
requires an audacity and rapidity of movement which we missed 
in Mr. Dunn. Great praise is due to the Chorus, who not 
merely recited their strophes with clearness and propriety, but 
delivered the musical part of their performance with great taste. 
They acted with care ; but, if the experiment is ever repeated, they 
might be recommended not to encumber the stage. At one point, 
when Cassandra had a very curious passage to deliver, the Chorus 
so filled the front of the stage that she was entirely concealed from 
more than half the audience. Onthe whole, we have to chronicle 
the remarkable success of a very perilous experiment. 


REVIEWS. 


ETIENNE DOLET.* 


HE “sacred rust” of age endears to the more curious student 
many memories of the past for which the common crowd of 
readers have little interest. or none at all to spare ; and the Renais- 
sance period in particular, resplendent to contemiporary eyes with a 
galaxy of stars such as fillsa midsummer night, lives for most of us 
only in a few representative names. Yet, in devoting to the bio- 
graphy of a scholar who is all but forgotten and a martyr left un- 
mentioned by Foxe an amount of assiduous research which only a 
few experts will be able fully to appreciate, Mr. Christie has, we 
think, neither wasted his toil nor mischosen his theme. And this 
we say without any desire of being reckoned either among the 
select few to whom the recovery of any fact in the earlier history 
of the “divine art” followed by Etienne Dolet is a source of 
special joy, or among “ the faithful ” whose delight in any name con- 
nected with Rabelais resembles that of the Papimaniac islanders in 
the presence of a person who had seen the Pope. Indeed we may 
further, and confess that it seems to us difficult to entertain any 
fut a very limited sentiment of admiration for the character of 
Etienne Dolet himself. There is a heroic element, beyond doubt, 
in the high mettle of the persecuted man of letters who, unfriended 
and alone, defied the danger of death and told the truth to a king, 
In some other points, however, his character is repulsive, while 
there is much in his life that remains obscure. If, notwithstanding 
this, there is something fascinating in Mr. Christie's narrative, 
the reason must lie in the fact that the career of the unfor- 
tunate Lyons printer illustrates with extraordinary distinctness 
one of the most remarkable phases of the movement to which 
he may truly be said to have borne witness in his life and in his 
death. In the labours and aspirations of Etienne Dolet we plainly 
recognize some of the shortcomings as well as some of the nobler 
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impulses of the later Renaissance, and his life reflects too faith- 
fully, together with their ambition and their triumphs, what 
Pierio Valeriano lamented as the tnfelivitas literatorum. To this 
it must be added that no trouble has been spared by the author 
to render this biography as complete for its purposes as the 
circumstances of the case permitted. The book clearly deserves 
to be called a labour of love, though the passion indulged by Mr. 
Christie cannut have been either the hero-worship proverbial in 
biographers, or even the dislike of the Church of Rome which 
becomes the Chancellor of an English diocese. His wish has 
evidently been to furnish a golid contribution to the history of 
learning and letters; and as such his volume seenis to us likely 
{o survive,even apart from the value it will possess for the 
fraternity of bibliographers and bibliophiles, towards which the 
panes, himself no alien in Arcadia, casts many a tender glance by 
the way. 

The scholarly care with which Mr. Christie has investigated 
every part of his subject accessible to research, going over it as 
closely as, in company with M. Baudrier, he went over the path 
taken by Dolet on the day of his futile escape from custody, has 
naturally rendered him impatient of the /dches of less couscientious 
biographers. In the Renaissance age itself luxuriant vituperation 
would probably have taken the place of the sarcasms with which 
Mr. Christie punctures the “usuai accuracy” of the Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale, the fallibility of his predecessor M. Boulmier, 
and the imaginativeness of the “ most spiritual of the critics and bio- 
graphers of Rabelais, M. Eugéne Noél.” Mr. Christie’s own slips are 
ofa diferent kind—chietly eccentricities of style and grammar which, 
in a book about printing, one hardly dares to ascribe to ill-corrected 
proofs, The same explanation most readily suggests itself for 
enormities of detail, such as “ partie prétre,” “in his Poetices,” 
“the fLunniades” (as a plural), perhaps also for the inadmissible 
hybrid “ Philip the Hardy.” It is a pity that such distigure- 
ments should not have been removed from a work of which the 
informing spirit is that of a scholarship indefatigable in per- 
fecting a task undertaken for learning’s sake. As to the proper 
names of scholars, which in this volume appear sometimes in their 
original modern, aud sometimes in their Latinized form, Mr. 
Christie has generally (in accordance with the statement in his 
preface) followed the sensible plan of using the native names ex- 
cept where the Latinized were the usual style of the persons in 
question ; “and it has sometimes happened that, for the sake of 
harmony, other writers are with them referred to by their 
Latinized names.” No sense of harmony, however, can reconcile 
us to the form “ Bembus”; nor do we see why Beza, because he 
is coupled with Charles de Ste.-Marthe, should be exceptionally 
disguised under his real name of Théodore de Béze. 

We suppose that it is natural for a scholar who has spent much 
time, examined many books, and visited many cities for the pur- 
poses of a monograph like that before us, to address himself occa- 
sionally, with a well-warranted consciousness of increased certainty 
of judgment, to the wider aspects of the theme of which his own 
forms part. More especially at the opening—and again towards 
the close—of his book Mr. Christie accordingly gives expression to 
views which it would lead us too far to attempt to criticize more 
closely here; but which, in part at least, seem to open the door to 
very grave controversy. Thus, in an early page, we have the 
statement, limited by no restrictions except those which the 
words contain, ‘that (except in Sadolet and perhaps in Eras- 
mus) there was not in any of the men of the Renaissance either any 
recognition of Christianity, or even any consciousness of the need 
of religion as an element in human happiness or human goodness.” 
It might prove difficult to establish the consistency of all the 
utterances of the several Italian and German humanists whose 
names might be pleaded in arrest of so sweeping a judg- 
ment; but self-consistency is not the note of this or of any 
analogous period of intellectual progress with which we are 
acquainted. We touch on even more dangerous ground when, in 
the same page, we read that “the Church generally at the era of 
the Renaissance, and the French Church from that time to the 
Revolution, present absolutely no points for the approval of those 
of us who are in harmony with the spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and have no sympathy with the so-called Catholic revival.” 
We are not sufficiently familiar with the precise nature of the 
spirit in question to know whether it could reconcile itself to a 
recognition of much that is beautiful in the relations between 
Church and learning in the pre-Reformation days of the Northern 
Renaissance; butas to the French Church, was there not in its his- 
tory, before the disastrous reaction for which no terms of horror are 
too strong, a period full of hopes and aspirations to which it is im- 
possible for the advocates of a truly national Church to refuse their 
sympathy? We ask pardon for cavils which may seem almost as 
vague as the statements to which they refer seem sweeping: and, 
without noticing one or two other passages which have similarly 
suggested to us a query of hesitation, we turn to the special subject 
of this interesting book. Even the bare outline of its story may help 
to show what opportunities it offers for a literary and historical 
study of the highest interest; how successfully Mr. Christie has 
availed himself of these opportunities, it is only in our power here 
and there to indicate. 

Etienne Dolet was born at Orleans in the year 1509, “in how 
honourable and indeed distinguished a position among my fellow- 
citizens, I leave those to speak of who place virtue below birth.” 
This Ciceronian flourish of Dolet’s has no reference to the legend 
of much later growth, according to which he was the natural son 
of King Francis I. This fable (except for a little difficulty in the 
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matter of dates and ages) cannot be described as ill-invented, 
though it has probably never been better shown than by Mr. 
Christie what was the real nature of the reiations between 
Francis I, and the Renaissance, and of the claims to grateful re- 
‘membrance by literary men of a sovereign who in the year 1535 
prohibited all printing in France under pain of death, and ordered 
all booksellers’ shops to be closed under the same penalty. At 
twelve years of age Dolet became a student at the University of 
Paris, where be remained for five years, and was imbued with that 
belief in the plenary inspiration of Cicero which, says Mr. Christie, 
was held by him and others “as absolutely as is a similar doc- 
trine applied to other writings in our own day held by men whose 
learning and virtue entitle their opinions to the highest respect.” 
From Paris he passed to Padua, where Bembo was then residing, 
“a Pagan of the Pagans,” of whom in his pleasant, unregenerate, 
because still unhatted, days Mr. Christie gives one more charming 
sketch. The chief Professor of Latin at the University was the 
“ Belgian ” Simon Villanovanus, to whose instruction Dolet largely 
owed his Latin style, and from whose papers Dolet’s enemies aiter- 
wards accused him of having stolen much of his chief work as a 
scholar, the Commentaries on the Latin Tongue. After the death 
of Villanovanus Dolet would have returned to France had he not 
been persuaded ‘by Jean de Langeac, Bishop of Limoges, who was 
on his way as French Ambassador to Venice, to accompany him 
thither in the capacity of secretary. Although at Venice he eagerly 
attended the lectures on Cicero of the public Professor of Eloquence, 
Egnazio, he adopted the advice of his friend and patron, who urged 
him to devote himself to the study of the law, with a view to 
future official employment. Whatever hopes he may afterwards 
have entertained of appointment to a legal office were, as will be 
seen, frustrated by the consequences of his own conduct: and the 
bent of his genius was certainly towards the career in which | 
he actually engaged. But it is not a little instructive to find that 
this French classical scholar—like the German humanist Eobanus 
Hessus, who, poor man, called himself the king of his literary 
world—would have adopted a profession lucrative as well as_ 
learned, if circumstances had allowed. 

It was, then, as a student of law that Dolet in 1532 entered at 
the University of Toulouse. Mr. Christie's account of this Uni- | 
versity, and of the city in which it was placed, is so full of interest, | 
and in many respects of novelty, that we would gladly have dwelt | 
upon it at length. Toulouse was at that time, as it had been 
for three centuries, the most bigoted city in France; here the 
Inquisitor-General of France, whose authority in Languedoc only 
was undisputed, held his court, nor might either the Governor of | 
Languedoc or the King himself enter the walls of the city without 
first taking an oath before the Inquisitor, to preserve the faith and 
the Holy Inquisition. It was in the very year of Dolet’s arrival 
at Toulouse that Jean de Caturce, Licentiate of Laws of the Uni- 
versity (whose death, unlike Dolet’s, is duly recorded in the Book 
of Martyrs), was executed for heresy, a general raid upon heretics 
having been decreed by the Parliament of Toulouse in consequence 
of some preachers of Lutheranism having made their appearance 
there. Among the other persons arrested was Jean de Boyssonne, 
@ jurist and scholar of high eminence, whose name Mr. Christie is 
specially anxious to reclaim from oblivion. He consented publicly 
to abjure his errors; but, though many complaints were heard 
against the leniency shown to him, we are told that anger and 
grief filled many who witnessed the humiliation of one of the 
most learned and popular teachers in the University. After his 
recantation De Boyssonne withdrew for some months into Italy; 
= his return he is already found on terms of great intimacy with 

let. 

For, while still a student at Toulouse, Dolet had found an oppor- 
tunity, to use the phrase of a previous biographer quoted by Mr. 
Christie, of “laying the first faggot of the terrible pile on which, 
fourteen years later, he was to be consumed.” Of the “ nations ” 
into which, as in other mediwval Universities, the students at 
Toulouse were divided, the most numerous and important were 
that of the French and that of the Aquitains or Gascons. As the 
ehosen “orator” of the French nation, Etienne Dolet delivered an 
harangue in which he vehemently abused the Parliament and 
magistrates of Toulouse for certain censures and (probably) re- 
atrictions which they had found it necessary to lay upon the pro- 
eeedings of the “nations.” The Gascon “orator” having replied 
in a tone of servility towards the authorities, and, as in duty 
bound, of insult towards the French nation and its orator—‘a 
Ciceronian, a Lutheran, and a heretic” —Dolet replied in a 
second oration. On this occasion, with a courage not altogether 
to be ascribed to the hot-headedness of youth, he delivered himself 
of a set invective against the religious bigotry of Toulouse—a city 
which he declared to have not yet acquired even the rudiments of 
Christianity, but to be given over to superstitions worthy only of 
the Turks. Having, in addition, insulted the Lieutenant-Gereral 
of the Seneschalty by a series of odes in ridicule of his attempts 
at poetry, and altogether contrived to make himself as offensive as 
possible in all influential quarters, Dolet can hardly have been 
astonished at the consequence which ensued. Early in 1534 he 
underwent his first experience of prison, which one of his enemies 
afterwards called patria Doleti; for, says Mr. Christie, “during 
the remainder of his short life (thirteen years only) he suffered no 
less than five imprisonments, occupying in the whole about five 
a in addition to this at Toulouse,” which only lasted a few 


ys. 
After his liberation he soon found it necessary to withdraw 


from the “ barbarous” city in order to avoid a second arrest; and 


a sentence of perpetual banishment from Toulouse and the district 
within its jurisdiction followed him into his retreat. He took 
refuge in a town which may claim for itself no small part of his 
fame, as indeed of the glories of the French Renaissance in general, 
Mr. Christie shows in different parts of his work, how Lyons, 
where, between the years 1530 and 1540, Rabelais, Marot, 
Servetus, and other illustrious men of learning or letters passed 
several years, and where many others were frequent visitors, 
must have contrasted with Paris in the freedom, and sur- 
‘senen all other French towns in the activity, of its intel- 
ectual life; and how in the Lyons press, whence had issued 
the first French books ever printed in France, and which in the 
sixteenth century largely extended its operations, this activity 
and freedom most significantly reflected themselves. Lyons was 
Etienne Dolet’s home for twelve years, during the last seven of 
which he was himself the owner of one of the most productive 
printing presses of the city. He thereby, as it is perhaps needless 
to state, by no means forfeited his position asa man of letters; 
indeed, the functions of printers such as Dolet or the Stephani 
were primarily those of scholars, and his setting up of a press of 
his own represents rather the consummation than the termina- 
tion of his literary career. That career is in many respects 
typical of the lives of the humanists in general, though few of 
these were the equals of Dolet in productive energy, and none 
can have surpassed him in quarrelsomeness. He by no means 
belonged to that species of humanists which is the least in- 
teresting to posterity, and which Erasmus condemned several 
centuries ago, though its shortcomings are occasionally pro- 
claimed as a matter of recent discovery. He was a student of 
matter as well as of form. His great lexicographical work on the 
Latin tongue only missed a more enduring fame by reason (as we 
think Mr. Christie satisfactorily shows) of a method of arrange- 
ment which the public was too indolent to accept. In several 
other works he showed himself a scholar and a poet of mark; 
and as a translator from Latin into French he achieved an endur- 
ing success with so difficult an original as the Epistles of Cicero 
to his Friends, But his strongest bent seems to have been towards 
historical composition ; though of the history of his own times, 
which was to have been the opus magnum of his life, he was des- 
tined only to accomplish a fragment. On the other hand, he un- 
fortunately lived long enough to quarrel with nearly all the friends 
with whose name his own is linked in the remembrance of posterity, 
besides incurring the contempt of Erasmus, the grave censure of 
Melanchthon, and the furious wrath of Scaliger. The raking to- 
gether of the dust and ashes of these dead quarrels is not the most 
attractive part of the task of the literary biographer; and Mr. 
Christie has had a more than ordinary share of such labour to 
undergo in narrating, with a candour which is too inevitably 
damaging to his hero, Dolet’s quarrel with Sussaneau, his quarrel 
with Voulté, and his quarrel with Rabelais. That with Marot 
remains open to question ; and if in the days of his final troubles 
Dolet was abandoned by his old correspondent Boyssonne, those 
troubles and not himself may have been the determining cause of the 
desertion. Perhaps it should be added that in his purely domestic 
relations, of which the Genethliacum remains as a pleasing 
monument, he seems to have been far happier than in his dealings 
with most of his literary friends and acquaintances. 

As to the troubles aforesaid, it is at least manifest that 
they were not of sudden growth. ‘We are reluctant to ex- 
press an opinion upon two interpretations of facts differing so 
widely as those of Mr. Christie and M. Baudrier, who happen 
to be in all probability the two authorities best acquainted 
with the subject. At all events, however, it seems clear 
that the proceedings against Dolet represent accumulations of 
wrath to which many sources had on many occasions contri- 
buted, and that he did his utmost to have a place among the 
numerous printers and booksellers whose names, as Mr. Christie 
reminds us, are recorded in the grand Martyrology. Un- 
fortunately, one of the bitterest animosities which he had 
aroused against him was that of his own fellow-traders, the 
printers of Lyons, whose jealousy he had provoked by a royal 
ones secured by his pertinacious efforts, and whose fears 

e had excited by siding with the workmen against the masters 
in one of those trade disputes indigenous to the Lyons soil. 
His patrons were dead; his friends he had alienated or lost; 
whatever offence he gave, there seemed no kindly shield left to 
cover it. And from his youth up it had been his habit to give 
offence, where the strongest considerations to the contrary had not 
intervened. There is no reason to suppose that he had any serious 
Lutheran leanings; and, as Mr. Christie shows, not only were the 
suspicions of atheism against him groundless, but there is no 
reason to think of him even as what might be vaguely termed an 
irreligious man. But he was suspect nevertheless, and though a 
member of a profession in which, even in the relatively free atmo- 
sphere of Lyons, caution was the first law of existence, he was 
clearly unable to restrain his tongue even before he gave his 
enemies the chance of a printed scandal. When at last he laid 
himself open in this way, his offences were of so slight a nature 
(though they inciuded the wittiest of his productions cited by 
Mr. Christie, an epigram on “ the dead to the world ”—to wit, the 
monks), that the burning of the books which contained them 
was deemed a sufficient sentence. Soon afterwards, however, 
a new prosecution followed; and this time the charge against him 
was a capital one, and the tribunal before which it was brought 
was the Inquisition. Condemned by this tribunal, and handed 
over to the secular arm, he appealed to the Parliament of Paris, 
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and meanwhile resolved to avail himself of the chivalrous advocacy 
of the King’s reader, the famous Duchitel (now Bishop of Tulle), 
in order to obtain a pardon from the sovereign. 

The narrative acquires a powerful interest, sustained by various 
unexpected turns, as it draws towards its catastrophe. From his 
prison Dolet had loudly impugned both the wisdom and the law- 
fulness of his condemnation; yet with King Francis I. the plead- 
ing of Duchitel and the remembrance of his own better self had 
nevertheless prevailed over the growing influences of bigotry. 
A pardon was granted, and an attempt to detain the prisoner on 
an earlier criminal charge of a totally different character was 
promptly defeated by the issue of further letters patent. Dolet 
returned a free man to his Lyons printing-office. Soon, however, 
another prosecution was upon him, and he was in prison once 
more, charged (probably quite falsely) with having introduced 
into Paris a number of prohibited books, including translations of 
Holy Scripture into the vulgar tongue. He very cleverly con- 
trived to escape, and found a refuge in the mountains of Piedmont, 
where he occupied himself in the composition of a series of poems 
which—in oat allusion to the poetical designation given by Clément 
Marot to his imprisonment for heresy—he entitled Le Second 
Enfer. These verses prove not only that Dolet was possessed of 
true courage, but also that he had in him a vein of true poetry. 
As regards his courage, we quote half a dozen lines from a poem 
addressed to King Francis I. :— 

Tl n'est pas temps, ores, que tu t’endormes, 
Roy nompareil, des vertueux le pére : 
Entends tu point, au vray, quel vitupére 
Ces ennemys de virtue te pourchassent, 
Quand les sgavants de ton royaume ils chassent, 
Ou les chasser & tout le moins prétendent ? 
These poems, in a spirit of touching confidence in the justice of 
the cause of which he manifestly looked upon himself as the 
champion, Dolet proposed to present to the King, after having had 
them printed at Lyons in a volume also containing two Platonic 
(or rather pseudo-Platonic) dialogues translated by himself. One 
of them, the Axiochus, contains, as of an argument cited by 
Socrates from Prodicus, the following words descriptive of the 
state of a man after death :—ovd yap ovx éoe, These words the 
translator had amplified into “ Attendu que tu ne seras plus rien 
du tout.” Poems and translations were boldly brought across the 
frontier by Dolet and committed to the press at Lyons. But 
cows before their publication there, the daring author was 
imself arrested—as Mr. Christie thinks, at Troyes in Champagne, 
when on his way to the as The prisoner was immediate] 
taken to Paris, where, after nearly two years, on August 2nd, 1546, 
sentence was pronounced against him by the First President of 
the Parliament. The in his translation of the Aziochus, 
with the heterodoxy involved in it, certainly constituted one 
of the charges against him; for it is known to have been sub- 
mitted in November 1544 to the censure of the Sorbonne. But 
was the persecution mainly based upon this ridiculous charge, or 
upon the sale of the prohibited books, or upon something further ? 
Is there any special significance in the fact that he was ordered to 
be put to the torture before his execution, in order that he might 
inform of his companions; or in the further addition to the sen- 
tence that, if he should cause any scandal or utter any blasphemy, 
his tongue should be cut out, and he should be burnt alive ? 
At any rate, the verses which he wrote in the Conciergerie, 
shortly before he was burnt to death on the Place Maubert, are 
worthy to be remembered as not less noble, while better authenti- 
cated, than the famous lines supposed to have been written under 
similar circumstances by Sir Walter Ralegh. And, even more 
strikingly, the fine epitaph in which a contemporary commemo- 
rated the death of the martyr of the Renaissance, recalls in its con- 
cluding lines the often-quoted noble conceit of Fuller concerning 
the ashes of the father of the Reformation :— 
“ Mort est Dolet, et par feu consommé. 
Ob! quel malheur! oh que la perte est grande ; 
Mais quoy! en France on a accoustumé 
‘Toujours donner a tel saint tel offrande. 
Bret, mourir faut ; car esprit ne demande, 
Qu’ issir du corps, et tost estre délivre, 
Pour en répos ailleurs s’en aller vivre.” 
C’est ce qu’il dit, sur le point de brusler 
Pendant en haut, tenant ses yeux en l’air : 
“ Va-t-en, esprit, droit au ciel pur et munde, 
Et toy, mon corps, au gré de vent voler, 
mme mon nom voloit parmy le monde!” 


LIFE OF SIR ROWLAND HILL.* 
(Second Notice.) 


ARIOUS circumstances had turned Rowland Hill’s at- 

tention to postal matters tolerably early; but it does not 
appear that any regular scheme of general reform, as distinguished 
from mere mechanical improvements of detail, suggested itself to 
him until he had begun his work as Secretary to the South 
Australian Colonization Commission. As a devout Free-trader, 
he had long had a general confidence in the elasticity of the 
revenue; and the notorious inconveniences, inequalities, and 
hardships of the existing postal system soon drew .his attention to 
this tax, if it may be so called, as one which might be lowered 


* Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C-B., and History of Penny Postage. By 
Sir Rowland Hill and George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 2 vols. London: 
De La Rue & Co. 1880. 


with the greatest amount of advantage to the people. The idea 
of penny postage, however, was not reached at once, or in any 
haphazard manner, but simply by a laborious process of calcula~ 
tion of the actual expenses of collection, transmission, and 
delivery, the data being obtained by much study of Blue-books. 
In these studies Mr. Hill was a good deal assisted by Mr. Wal- 
lace, member for Greenock, who himself succeeded in getting a good 
many details of reform introduced into the Post Office. All this, 
however, was merely preliminary to the issue of the pam- 
agp on postal reform which Rowland Hill, duly encouraged 
y a family council, at last ‘laid before the Government 
and then before the public. It seems really remarkable that 
only three years should have elapsed before penny postage became 
an accomplished fact. Considering the usual slowness of such 
thirgs, considering the certainty of a diminution of revenue for the 
time, it is rather more remarkable that it ever got a chance of being 
tried. But at the present day the most curious thing is the opposi- 
tion with which what are now the most familiar partsof thescheme, 
the use of envelopes and the use of adhesive stamps, were received. 
Only the very youngest reader can fail, however, to remember a time 
when it was still no very uncommon thing to find on the break- 
fast-table a letter folded up and directed on the same piece of 
paper, instead of being enclosed in one of the “ little bags called 
envelopes.” Stamps themselves were confessedly an afterthought, 
the inventor having originally limited his = to stam 
envelopes or wrappers. This is the way in which the now famili 
thing is described laboriously by the father of it:—“ A small 
stamped detached label—say about an inch square—which, if pre- 
ared with a glutinous wash on the back, may be affixed.” 
hen the Bill for establishing penny postage became law, it 
was natural that some position should be assigned to the in- 
ventor which might enable him to supervise the carrying out 
of his plan, to which the actual authorities of the Post Office 
were avowedly hostile. The question how this was to be done 
was of course a difficult one; but it was certainly solved in 
the worst possible way—a way which put the inventor him- 
self in a ogee as false as it was precarious, and which was 
undoubtedly the origin of the annoyances which he afterwards 
underwent, as well as of a certain amount of general unpopularity 
which, as in the case of other public benefactors, attended him. 
He was appointed for two years only to a post in the Treasury, 
created for the purpose and incapable of being designated by any 
very exact title. ‘To say that he was a kind of Treasury watcher 
over the Post Office would be rather invidious thaninaccurate. It 
was not likely that such a position would conciliate the actual 
Post Office authorities to him, and its creation was utterly illogical. 
If those authorities could be trusted to carry out the reforms, he 
was superfluous ; if they could not, they should have been removed, 
and he should have been put in their position. The precariousness 
of his appointment, moreover, was obviously a mistake; and 
it is only fair, when we see the very natural irritation with 
which Sir Rowland speaks of the Tories who removed him, 
to remember that their Whig predecessors had deliberately and 
obstinately refused to make the appointment other than temporary. 
However, awkward as was the position to which he was ap- 
ointed, he made the most of it to further the object he had at 
eart. The covers and stamps were at last issued to the public; 
both being greeted with a good deal of ridicule. It is indeed 
difficult to imagine what evil spirit could have induced any one to 
fix on the preposterous device which Mulready drew for the 
covers, and of waich a representation is given here. But an 
article of comment, also given, supplies a pleasant notion of the 
amenities of the British newspaper only forty years ago. The 
unlucky design just mentioned is not abused much more than it de- 
serves; but Mr. Hill himself is elegantly described as “ obtaining 
1,500, a year for strutting about the Post Office with his hands 
in his pockets and nothing to do, like a fish out of water.” 

The History of Penny Postage enters minutely into all the 
difficulties and vicissitudes of the years in which the scheme 
was launched, and in which, as indeed at later times, the 
author’s mechanical inventiveness and that of his family were 


‘nearly as frequently called into requisition as his powers of 


organization. But, awkward as was the manner in which he 
had to apply leverage to the Post Office, even that awkward 
position at length gave way under him. The Whigs went 
out, the Tories came in; and the Tory Chancellor of the Ex- 


_chequer, never very favourable to the scheme, naturally looked 


first of all at the diminution of the revenue. This, though 
transient and much exaggerated, was of course a fact, and an un- 
avoidable fact. Penny postage could not be got rid of, but its 
author could, and at the end of three years Rowland Hil! was cut 
adrift. His repute for organizing energy was, however, so high 
that, pecuniarily speaking, the loss was a gain to him. Various 
— Companies, and in particular the London and Brighton 

ilway, gladly claimed him, and during the years in which he 
was out of office his income frequently reached an amount equal 
to four times his official salary, while a testimonial amounting to 
more than thirteen thousand pounds was collected to make up to 
him for the unhandsome treatment which he had certainly re- 
ceived, though, it must be repeated, that treatment was in effect 
Mr. Baring’s fault, and not Mr. Goulburn’s. This testimonial 
was regarded, as one of his friends happily told him, as a re- 
tainer to keep him ready to accept service in the Post Office 
when the pees came and his political friends returned 
to office. They did return, and Rowland Hill was reinstated, 
though in the same awkward way in which he had been originally 
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installed by the same persons. He was not, indeed, replaced at the 
Treasury, and the ridiculous nominal separation from the depart- 
ment in which he was really engaged was done away with. But 
an arrangement almost more certain to produce friction was resorted 
to. The Secretary to the Post Office was retained in his position, 
end Rowland [Till was made Secretary to the Postmaster-General. 
The relation of these two high functionaries was very ill detined. 
The elder and more highly-paid functionary naturally declined to 
acknowledge the equality of his supplanter. The new-comer as 
naturally asserted it, and the result was what Lord Hardwicke, 
their chief, not inappropriately defined as two Kings of Brentford, 
though, unluckily, the Dost Office sovereigns were not so amicable 
in their relations as their prototypes. However, at the cost of much 
friction and unpleasantness, and of a most improper call on Mr. 
llill’s energies, things went on somehow, and at last, after many 
years, he became sole Secretary, and held the post until a period 
which most of the readers of this book can remember well enough. 
Tle could then carry out his plans, or such of them as he had not 
previously succeedcd, in spite of opposition, in carrying out, and 
reforms and administrative improvements of all sorts were rapidly 
introduced. Mechanically, perhaps the most interesting of these was 
the ingenious device for automatically delivering and collecting 
bags from the night mail trains, which was perfected by his son, 
Mr. Pearson Hill. Economically, the palm must be given to 
the plan of Post Office Savings Banks. The credit of this sug- 
gestion is here fully ard fairly ascribed to Mr. Sikes, of Hudders- 
tield, who, we believe, is still living, and whose part in the 
matter is scarcely so generally recognized as it should be. In 
1864 Sir Rowland resigned, and outlived his resignation fifteen 
years, enjoying during that time the Parliamentary grant of 
20,000/. which had been made him in lieu of the very inade- 
quate pension to which, owing to the lateness of his entry 
into the public service, he was formally entitled. His life was 
thus, despite its labours, an unusually prolonged one. But it 
must not be thought that he got off scot-free. If the good 
fortune of his cutward circumstances and the family affection 
which he enjoyed prevented the last filth of his life from being 
mere labour and sorrow, the record of his physical weakness is 
painful to read. His over-wrought brain could not bear the 
slightest noise or any irritating motion, and regular exercise was 
impossible except to a very limited extent. Fortunately his eye- 
sight did not fail him, and he was a reader almost to the last. 

In reading this life of one who, in his way, was “ever a fighter,” 
and who was not unfrequently made to undergo some severe 
reverses, one naturally asks oneself the question whether these 
reverses were altogether unmerited. Frequently they were, as, for 
instance, in the famous “ Lord’s Day Observance” scare, during 
which Rowland Hill was actually persecuted and vilipended as a 
Sabbath-breaker for instituting reforms which gave the servants of 
the Post Office a very large increase of rest on Sundays. But there 
is no doubt that he had become, by the time of his second 
entrance into the public service, almost a man of one idea, and 
that to that idea he made some sacrifices which a perfectly 
discreet person might not have made. A very curious story 
is told here of bis meeting Garibaldi at dinner and interrogating 
him on the state of the Italian Post Office, which made 
his brother Matthew, the Recorder of Birmingham, suggest that 
when he got to Heaven he would probably stop to cross-question 
St. Peter on the number of deliveries per day in the celestial 
regions. This devotion to his ideal may sometimes have induced 
an appearance of ungraciousness. In his almost ferocious deter- 
mination to keep down the expenses of the Post Office, so that the 
prophesied recovery of the revenue might tale place, he did things 
which must have made him very uvpopular. ‘hus he found that 
a custom had existed in the Office of construing a fortnight’s 
holiday to mean leave of absence for fourteen working days. 
‘Technically, no doubt, this was an abuse, and must have resulted 
in a certain,increase of expenditure. But when one thinks of the 
great gain to a hard-worked clerk of being able to start on Saturday 
and return on Monday, especially in days when Sunday loco- 
motion was even more difficult than at present, and of the dispro- 
portionate irritation which the retrenchment of small privileges 
always causes, it is difficult not to think that it would have been 
wiser to let things alone. Again, the perpetual efforts which he 
made to put an end to the doubtless mischievous friction at the 
Office by getting his rival, Colonel Maberly, shelved, were beyond 
all question disinterested, and intended only to further the public 
service. But they must have had, to say the least, a disagreeable 
appearance to successive Postwasters-Geueral and successive Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. 

The present arrangement of the book, according to Sir Row- 
land’s own desire, necessarily exhibits all these tracasseries at 
somewhat inordinate length, while it keeps out of sight the merits 
and attractions of the author's private character. Probably no 
man ever went less out of his way to represent himself in a 
favourable light, or to allure the reader by anecdote or gossiping 
detail, than Sir Rowland Hill in this History of Penny Postage. 
He must have been constantly in contact with men whose words 
and actions would be interesting to the public; but he rarely con- 
descends to an anecdote. It is certain that this was not from 
want of material, and a few rare exceptions make it equally certain 
that it was not from want of faculty to work that mai¢vial up. A 
pees of the first volume contains as characteristic a sketch of 

rd Meibourne, and two as pithy apophthegms (“I can under- 
stand your physical force men, but as fur your moral force men I'm 

——d if 1 know what they mean,” and “ I can’t think why # man 


can't talk of penny postage without going into a passion”), as any 
lover of personal gossip can demand. But, as a rule, and unless the 
idol was directly concerned, Sir Rowland is very chary of such 
things, while he spares hardly a letter of complaint against Colone] 
Maberly the obstructive Secretary, or a minute of expostulation 
with backsliding Chancellors of the Exchequer. Dr. Hill hag 
wisely struck out mu h of this, and relegated much more to the 
appendix ; but of the three “ books ” of which the two volumes con- 
sist, his own—the firs. aud third—so much exceed the second in 
interest and merit, tuat it is impossible not to ask for the re- 
fashioning of the whule on the same plan, now that the droits 
@auteur have been duiy acknowledged by the appearance of the 
History. We cannot better conclude this review than with a plea- 
sant anecdote which Dr. Hill tells of his grandfather and grand- 
mother :—“I know not whether my grandfather had any rivals, 
But a story that is told of his old age leads me to think that he 
must have had at least one... . . His wife, when they had been 
married close on filty years, one day called him, with a Birming- 
ham plainness of speech, an old fool. A child who was staying 
in the Louse overheard him as he left the room, and slowly went 
up the stairs, muttering to himself, ‘ Humph! she called me an 
old fool! An old fool!’ Then he stopped, and was silent for a 
few moments, till suddenly rubbing his hands together, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ A lucky dog | was to get her though!’” These little 
things are the salt of biography, and we have no doubt that Dr, 
Hill, if lett to himself, could have seasoned the record of his 
uncle's combatant period with plenty of ‘them. 


FAR OUT, OR ROVINGS RETOLD.* 
_ Colonel Butler could cleverly describe the savage men 


and savage manners of North America we already knew irom 
his Great Lone Land. The present volume, which is chiefly composed 
of reprints of magazine articles, reminds us that he has seen a 
good deal of natives besides the Red Indian. He is familiar with 
Zulus and Basutos, and with Greek sufferers from Turkish mis- 
rule in Cyprus. And, though his diction is occasionally exuberant 
and his stories of life in camp and at new settlements in the far 
West have a tinge of sameness, he can claim to be a keen ob- 
server and a fearless critic. Not in the least blind to the failings 
of uncivilized races, he is severe on the treatment they have re- 
ceived from white men; and unscrupulous Yankees come in fo» 
condemnation equally with the pugnacious colonists of Natal. 
It is quite impossible to make out the smallest connexion between 
the various chapters of this work, or even to do more than guess 
at the dates or periods ofeach visit. But every chapter is marked 
by a thirst for adventure, by the enjoyment of natural scenery, 
and by a love of fair play. Perhaps we have a little too much of 
glowing sunsets, odorous pine forests, skies intensely blue, peaks 
of eternal snow, weird sounds and whispering trees. But these 
pages are full of life, and the observations are epigrammatic and 
pithy, and several of the anecdotes are racy, if not wholly new. 
An American informed the owner of a dog that he had never 
“druv” those animals, but that the language “that had most 
cussing in it” was the best for that purpose. A Britisher in 
primitive Californian society is described as a man who is “ put 
out,” because, in his travels, his club has not been sent on just one 
day ahead of him. English travellers generally are requested to 
bear in mind that America is only a “ semi-tropical England, 
minus the Norman Conquest.” In the same vein British Columbia, 
despite its vast area, is only one “long waggon road, with a gold 
mine at one end and a seaport at the other”; and ‘“ the highest 
extreme of American snobbishness is but Anglo-Saxon vulgarity 
run to seed.” 

The civilization which fights hard to win a victory over wastes 
and wildernesses, and which is represented by a group of log huts 
and an occasional “ store,” has been often described ; and there is 
nothing very striking in what is intended for a ghost story con- 
nected with the burial of a fur-hunter, but is really explicable, like 
scores of these tales, by the natural cries of animals acting on an 
excitable Canadian and a nervous Scotch clerk, who were convey- 
ing the dead body to its resting-place at Fort Simpson. We preter 
to hear Colonel Butler on the Territory of Oregon et the 
Yosemite Valley. He scarcely finds language strong enough to 
express the fatal mistake which England made in abandoning to 
America the wealth of forest, sea, and mountain comprised in the 
former territory. Splendid rivers, lofty timber, broad lands waving 
with corn, orchards heavy with fruit, a bright sun and a blue sky, 
make it all that any emigrant could desire. Locomotion is of 
course still in its early stages of development, but a journey of 
sixteen hours on a rough coach, ending in a roadside inn with its 
damp bread and greasy meat, were in a measure compensated by 
views of snow-capped peaks and by an exhilarating climate. If we 
are to credit Colonel Butler, the winter is not too cold nor the 
summer too hot. The peaks remind him of Switzerland, and the 
plainsand pastures of Somersetshire. Yet mountains and forests, and 
some three thousand miles of shore, fanned by the soft breezes 
of the Pacific, sound tame by the side of the Valley of Marvels. 
The discovery of this secluded spot is due, we are reminded, to 
certain farmers, harried by the repeated forays of a tribe of 
Indians whom the most practised trackers could not follow to 
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their lair. Baffled in successive attempts, a party of these farmers 
at last swore they would stick to the next track of their enemies 
till they ran them to earth. After days of pursuit they came on 
that vast depression which, like the fabled Valley of Diamonds in 
the Arabian Nights, had kept out the civilized world by a sheer 
wall of rock more than 2,500 feet in height. Colonel Butler 
laments over cockneys and innkeepers who profane this wonder- 
land; but we gather from his description that it has features 
which are proof against the jaunty impertinence of tourists. 
Cascades which take leaps of five hundred feet and more ata time; 
en meadows watered by a pellucid stream; trees, of which the 
summits, like those described by Virgil, are beyond the flight of an 
arrow, and are of an age which mocks at ordinary dates ; forests 
of magnificent pines without any undergrowth of jungle; and one 
celebrated rock which rises out of the very centre ot the valley, 
on a level with the top of the wall from which the traveller looks 
down—all combine to produce a picture which no vulgarity can 
well degrade or spoil. And the sharp American who boasted that 
he would build an hotel and make his fortune at the very foot of 
one of these gigantic waterfalls was only anticipating the peremp- 
“tory requirements of civilization on its travels. There is no reason 
why pilgrimages to what the author terms a “‘ vast cathedral ” de- 
signed by Nature should not be associated with that ordinary 
amount of comfort which Captain Absolute tells Lydia Languish 
may, after all, be endured. 

A chapter on Afghanistan is a curious sequel to the Yose- 
mite Valley ; and we regret to say that neither by skilful treat- 
ment nor condensed information does Colonel Butler throw any 
new light on a difficult and disputed subject. Indeed he con- 
fines himself to a very brief description of its physical features 
and its early history, and to the campaign which ended with 
the triumphs of Pollock and Nott. Moreover, he describes the 
invasion and occupation of 1838-9, and our departure in 1842, as 
the results of “ three years’ wanderings in search of a scientific 
frontier.” Lord Auckland and Lord Broughton had a good deal 
to answer for, but they are not responsible fora clever phrase in- 
vented three years ago, and of no application to British India 
while the Sikh empire was still unconquered. In this chapter 
Colonel Butler informs us that, “where the great range of the 
Hindu Kosh sinks down to meet the Valley of the Oxus, a vast 
mountain cavern is called, in Sanskrit lore, the Cave of Prome- 
theus.” We should like to know the book or the Pundit respon- 
sible for this amazing piece of information. There is, we believe, a 
fanciful connexion between the Greek Prometheus and the 
Sanskrit Framathana, “ one who obtains fire by rubbing together 
two pieces of wood”; but we must regard the statement about 
this cave as “ haphazard ” and not “ scientific.” 

With the Zulus and the Basutos the author is much more at 
home. In his account of the formation of Colonies, Republics, and 
Free States he is governed by one dominant idea. The native is 
down-trodden, injured, and driven into war. The English settler 
holds that the black man was created to labour for the white. Out 
of this theory arise all the expeditions, invasions, seizures of terri- 
tory, and arbitrary determinations of boundaries which are familiar 
to those who study South African politics. Settlers are energetic, 
high-handed, and imperious. Natives tiercely retaliate, or resort 
to that fraud and evasion which are the proverbial resource of 
the weak. Military expeditions aro easily got up, or, what is 
worse, a sort of foray called a“ commando” is undertaken “to 
gratify the cupidity or vengeance of an English or Dutch farmer,” 
and, if not properly controlled by the leaders, may extend toa night 
surprise, the destruction of crops and cattle, aud other outrages 
with which Irish newspapers have just made every one familiar. 
Experience of the difficulties which arise between the English 
and the Oriental or the dark-coloured races may lead men to en- 
dorse several of Colonel Butler’s remarks; but, unfortunately, he 
gives us but little help towards a settlement of such problems. 
Nor are we quite prepared to agree in his axiom that the negro 
becomes more dishonest from mere contact with civilization. A 
similar argument has been used bysome reformers who contend that, 
but for British officials and barristers, Hindus would be the models 
of candour and fair-dealing which they are vaguely supposed to have 
been under the administration of Akbar or Jehangir. The 
author's remarks on the climate of Natal and the neighbouring 
States are more pertinent than his judgments on national cha- 
racter, But even here we are perplexed by seeming contradic- 
tions. Natal has three or four varieties of climate. It is semi- 
tropical at the coast, and is exposed to frosts fifty miles from the 
sea. Coffee and sugar-cane flourish in one zone, and imported 
pines and oaks grow to the height of forty feet in another. The 
great staple is Indian corn; and there are rumours of South 
African mineral wealth—gold, coal, iron, and copper—hardly 
and practicalty inexhaustible. Lut, when speculating 
whether all this natural wealth might not attract emigrants, we 
are reminded of useless rivers, shallow harbours, imperfect com- 
munications, and a railroad system quite in its infancy. The 
only thing about which there can be no dispute or doubt is 
the enormous area wanting a population. For the present, how- 
ever, we suspect that Natal and the other colonies are places 
where Englishmen can only achieve independence and live in 
tolerable comfort; they will not make their fortunes, and they 
may have to fight for what they have. We recollect an anecdote 
of the late Sir Harry Smith, not mentioned by the author in his 
account of the native chief Moshesh, about whom we are told a 
good deal, The conqueror of Aliwal, at a conference with this 
potentate, addressed him in the following terms:—“If you, 


Moshesh, obey these orders, your oxen will get fat, and you will 
go to heaven.” We much fear that native rulers have been used 
to different language of late, and that, money-making apart, 
English settlers will not now find much to tempt them in Natal, 
or anywhere in the neighbourhood of Zulus and Staten. 

It is rather difficult to know the precise object of the author 
in publishing the chapter entitled “ A Plea for the Peasant.” It is 
made up of complaints about the youth and rawness of recruits, 
the depopulation of Highland glens, the misgovernment of 
Ireland, what sort of advice Cromwell gave to Hampden, and 
what was said by a clerical magistrate to a Methodist preacher 
who had been pressed into the army somewhere abont the date of 
Dettingen or Fontenoy. As far as we can make out, Colonel 
Butler inclines tu the opinion that in order to recruit an army 
equal to the task of protecting our own shores from invasion and 
ot marching right through Asia, if necessary, it would be expedient 
to give the peasant some sort of proprietary or permanent right in the 
soil, But we are not going to be tempted into a disquisition on 
this tremendous subject by a few vague hints thrown out in a 
survey which ranges from Jemappes and Jena to Inkerman and 
the Redan. 

On the whole, after the papers on Oregon and the Far West, we 
find most to attract us in the trip to Cyprus. We do not agree 
with the author in thinking that in popular estimation the 
cession of Cyprus ever stood very high. No trustworthy writer 
ever described it as anything heyond an island of fair capa- 
bilities. Liberal speakers never ceased to talk of it as a hot- 
bed of fever and a political mistake. It was, almost from the date 
of its cession, reported on as dusty, barren of trees, and well calcu- 
lated to send soldiers and sailors to the hospital. Nor are we sur- 
prised to learn that both Larnaca and Nicosia appeared dirty and 
squalid, in spite of minarets and mosques. A week’s acquaintance 
with the Delta of the Nile, or with a single city in Asia Minor, 
should have prepared Colonel Butler for what he saw when one of 
those fresh mornings, which he so loves to describe, revealed to 
him a succession of swamps reeking with malaria, watercourses 
without water, flat mud roofs, fields covered with thistles, and tele- 
graph posts only serving to point the contrast between English civi- 
lization and Turkish misrule. However, matters improved on a visit 
to Kyrenia, and toa monastery which the author calls Bellapays. 
The beauty of the place was enhanced by the hospitality of a 
Greek, who treated Colonel Butler to colfee in small cups, pre- 
serves of fruits, oranges, pure water, and a glass of mastic. 
Similar hospitality was afforded him at the monastery of Kiku, 
high up in the mountains. A monk appeared with a gun and an 
empty game-bag, but the traveller was welcomed in warm and 
comfortable quarters four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and was refreshed with coffee and sweetmeats and Comman- 
deria wine. At another place the repast, though plentiful, was 
not quite so inviting; and it is recorded for the benefit of future 
tourists that, of all indigestible compounds, nothing equals a pre- 
paration of walnuts steeped in honey. Of the administration of 
the island Colonel Butler tells us little; but we gather that, be- 
tween corrupt Turks and unskilled Englishmen ignorant of the 
language and the habits of the people, the benetits of British ad- 
ministration have not been sensibly brought home to the people. 
But, if we were to propound reforms for the assessment and col- 
lection of the Cyprian revenue, we should stray almost as far from 
the duty of a critic as Oregon and the Frazer River are from 
Famagosta and Troados. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
ii the present tale Mrs. Oliphant illustrates a proverb which 


falls in very aptly with her habitual tone of thought and. 


opinion. The story may be said to have a didactic purpose; and 
it addresses itself to readers whose views of life are unformed and 
still need the check of experience, and who are also uncritical 
enough to be indifferent how a groundwork is laid, so long as 
it furnishes a foundation for a plot. Thus she expects them to 
accept as probable, or at least as possible, the position that a 
wise statesman of European celebrity, and in the full vigour of his 
intellect, should practically forget, never in all his plans take into 
account, the fact that he has a son and heir living no farther 
off than Barbadoes, and should treat a son by a second marriage 
as the inheritor of his wealth and title. For readers of this 
tractable order the author can trust her facile pen to run on by its 
own impetus on any congenial topic, and such is the scope 
and moral of the present story. hen her line is to show tha 

whatever people profess, they are all guided by some form o' 

self-interest more or less respectable; when the tone taken is one 
of gentle depreciation of the pretensions to self-sacrifice which 
a high profession or large views always involve, she has not 
far to seek for the appropriate language and actions which betray 
this human weakness—a weakness absolutely universal in her esti- 
mation. Some principles are more congenial to her than others, but 
the heroic standard i3 never reached in her delineations, and it 
would be out of her way to attempt it. This is a pity, for though 
we none of us know many heroes, yet it is one of the higher 
provinces of fiction to set them before us. Not that the hero of a 
novel need be perfect in order to fulfil his proper office; but 
there should be a truth and consistency in his course; he should 
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at least be able to make a sacritice, and to stand his ground. | 
In the present instance, the motive for self-sacrifice does not fall in 
with the reader's sympathies. The mere vanity and emptiness of 
high profession. the collapse of opinion before the respectable 
temptations of life, and the revelations of character which a new 
state of things brings about, find a happy illustration, and he is 
ready to believe with the writer in the probable admixture of very 
inferior elements, as well as mere illusions of conceit and ignorance, 
in many a case which has the air of noble self-renunciation. In 
the present story the mere attempt at self-sacrifice is demoralizing. 
Deliberate devotion to a public cause involving personal ill conse- 
quences is apt, no doubt, to interfere with a graceful performance 
of the social duties; but seldom has fiction shown such a havoc 
of them as follows when the hero offers himself a victim to the 
cause of equality and the rights of man. We are disposed to 
think that the author, amused with her task, and in full swing of 
illustration, has overstepped her intention, and miscalculated the 
efiect of the portrait upon the reader. She has drawn a dis- 
agreeable character with some truth, but apparently she does not 
know how disagreeable the fellow is whom she draws, how utterly 
beyond the most indulgent toleration. She thinks she is describing 
the mere wilfulness of youth throwing itself into new ideas, and 
expects her readers to see a good side which he never shows. While 
he is constantly surly, bearish, selfish, undutiful, even to brutality, 
he is the idol of his mother and sister, and of Dolly, the young 
lady who presumes to be in love with him, and we are expected 
to see with their eyes as well as our own. But an aristocratic 
air which seems to give the lie to his political convictions does 
not really atone for the savagery of his manners. Paul is not 
a gentleman living in an illusion and playing with Chartism; he 
is not a gentleman at all, nor a man in any proper sense. 

The scene of his first appearance is in the author's bright 
and pleasant, though somewhat conventional, manner. As usual 
with her, a careful description of house, room, and surroundings in- 
troduces us to a cheerful family group. A beautiful mother, a 

tty daughter and children, complete a picture made up of life, 
ight, warmth, of motion, and general domestic comfort ; upon 
which the hero breaks as the disturbing element—also an arrange- 
ment of effects with which this writer makes us familiar. The 
father, Sir William Markham, is absent in London on his 
official duties. Paul, who has been professedly staying up in Oxford 
during the Long Vacation to read, does not appear alone. With 
him comes a strange figure, a being of a description altogether out 
of the range of general experience. The little girls see in him 
@ likeness, in appearance and get-up, to the man who comes 
periodically to wind up the clocks. ‘he boys have darker sus- 
picions. Paul introduces him to his mother abruptly. “ This is 
Spears, mamma. This is a man to whom I owe more than to all 
the dons put together. You ought to be proud to see him in 
your house.” This Spears is a popular agitator, of such strong 
convictions that he might seem at first sight to contradict what 
we have been saying. He is clearly a favourite with the author, 
but not the less does she expose the self-deception which puts 
his sacrifices tu a cause on another basis than that assumed by him- 
self. The adoring mother cannot be otherwise than gracious to 
her son’s friend thus commended, but she is altogether in a maze. 
Easily bewildered, like so many of our author’s fair women, she 
is very sweet and unassuming, but ignorant of any class except her 
own, in which she is a leader. She is giving directions about 
his room, which Spears hears and interposes :— 

“ A small room is no matter to me. I’m not used to anything different. 
In such a career as mine we're glad to get shelter anywhere.” He laughed 
as he spoke of his career. What was his career? He looked as if he ex- 

cted her to know. Lady Markham concealed her perplexity by a little 

Ww. 

She tenderly reproaches her son for having written so little 
lately, “ You boys are so unsatisfactory.” His last letter had been 
from Yorkshire. What friends had he seen there ? 


“JT was nowhere that you know of, at least,” said Paul; “I was with 
Spears, holding meetings. We went from one end of the county to another. 
I can’t tell you where we went; it would be harder to say where we did 
not go.” .'. “We saw a great many Yorkshire people ; but I go where I 
am called,” said the stranger, “ not only where there are people I know.” 
Scen in the full light, there was nothing repulsive or disagreeable about 
the man . ... he sat a little uneasily upon the sofa where he had placed 
himself. His speech was unembarrassed, but nothing else about him. He 
was out of place. To see him there in the midst of this family it was as if 
he ind dropped from another planet ; he did not seem to belong to the same 
species. But his speech was easy enough, though nothing else ; he had a 
fine melodious voice, and he seemed to like to use it. 

«| hope we did good work there,” he said ; “ not, perhaps, of a kind that 
you would admire, my lady, but from my point of view excellent work ; 
and Markham, though he is a young aristocrat, was of great use. An 
enthusiast is always a valuable auxiliary. I do not know when I have 
made a more successful round. It has taken me just a week.” 


Paul has brought this Trade-Union delegate to his home in the ab- 
sence of his father. When Sir William comes to hear of it he is 
naturally indignant, and angrily reproves his son for bringing a 
notorious paid agitator to his house. A stormy scene follows. 
Paul defends his friend in stilted language, and defies his father, 
whose last words are, “ This must be put a stopto. When the 
house is his he can dishonour it if he likes, but in the meantime 
the house is mine.” Then Paul acts out the first part of the 
proverb :— 


“ Certainly the house is yours, sir,” cried his son. “ I make no claim on 
it. 1 feel no right to it. t me alone, Alice! DoI want the house or 
the land, or the money, which we steal from the poor to make ourselves 


; Want nothing with your house, sir. 


splendid while our fellow-creatures are starving ? I am ready to give it up 


at a moment’s notice. It wounds my conscience, restrains my action, J] 
If I may not bring an honest may 
into it, you may hand it over to any one you please. It is no home 
for me.” 

Now, of course, is the time for the son in Barbadoes to turn up. 
He is heralded by a military couple, husband and wife, who are very 
much like a good many other instruments of fate in Mrs. Oliphant's 
novels. The lady, who strikes the first note of disturbance on 
Sir William—who, strange to say, had hitherto had “no skeleton 
in his closet ”—appears upon the scene in the “ old and lumbering” 
village fly, having come from London in the same train with 
him. It illustrates the headlong speed of our author's pen that 
although Sir William is drawn by ponies that, we are told, 
fly like the wind, and is driven with impetuous energy by his 
daughter, yet he never outstrips the old and lumbering fly, 
Whenever Alice's head turns there is the woman in the pink 
bonnet that first excited her curiosity, within sight, and driving 
in at the park gates after them. ‘The truth is, the author 
has characteristic epithets ever ready to enrich and give point to 
her style; but they are not really composed for the occasion. We 
find the difference where thought is really present, and the scene has 
its proper grasp of eye and mind. The most original character in 
the story is the Barbadoes son, the real heir, in whom of course 
nobody believes, but who holds his own with an amiable stolidity 
and imperturbableness which are amusing and not unnatural under 
the circumstances. The scenes of the death and funeral of his 
father, in which he plays the leading part, are the best in the book. 
= writer here gathers herself together, and makes a successful 
ellort. 

Paul keeps his character to the last. He had steadily resisted 
all his mother’s and sister's imploring appeals; to come to 
his father’s deathbed, choosing not to believe in the urgency. We 
are to suppose some qualms of compunction when he finds his father 
dying ; but the author, true to her idea, takes care not to make his 
remorse too poignant. On the day of the funeral he had so far 
outlived regrets for not having been as good a son as he ought to 
have been that he could console himself for haying at least done 
his duty at the last by arriving in time, while “his heart, filled 
with a languid yet intense consciousness, beat softly with a 
sense of unbounded opening and expansion to new possibilities,” 
upon realizing the sense of possession of a fine estate :— 

He was no longer the same being ; the moody, viewy, rebellious young 

man, who was about to emigrate with Spears, to join a little rude commu- 
nity of colonists and work with his hands for his daily bread, and sacrifice 
all his better knowledge, all the culture of a higher social caste, to rough 
equality and primitive justice, had died with Sir William. All that 
seemed to be years behind him. This was how Paul felt. He was 
not glad; but there was in his veins a curious elation, expansion, a rising 
tide of new life. 
While the author paints with what might seem cynical touches a 
character thus centred in sélf, she is nevertheless indulgent. Paul 
merely personates the high-flying wilfulness of youth and the 
vanity of committing oneself to a line of high profession. She is 
careful to break his fall, and the reader is left quite at ease about his 
future. He is rid of Spears and Spears’s daughter, engaged to 
Dolly, and with a good hope of title and estates in the end, as Sir 
Augustus resigns himself to a single life, and takes himself off to 
Barbadoes. 

On one thing our author is to be complimented; she allows to 
her own sex a higher capacity for self-devotion than to man, as 
well as a more constant and natural demand upon it. It is 
indeed tempered by a large infusion of helplessness and folly; 
but we may observe that reflections on human nature tending 
to contemptuous disparagement belong necessarily to haste. It is 
the readiest way for an author to show familiarity with his 
subject. An impression, for example, of old age can be more 
readily produced by making an old man “mumble and cackle” 
and run his words one into another, than by tenderer indica- 
tions; but it strikes us that there is a want of reverence in the 
method when recourse is often had to it, as in these volumes. 
When a statesman is shown by his weaknesses alone, and a mother 
by her unreasonable endurance and indulgence, the same effect is 
produced. 


COBBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 


_— this reprint of Cobbett’s English Grammar came into 

our hands, we at once turned to the end to see if it in- 
cluded that prospectus, so delightful in its complacent self- 
contidence, in which Cobbett set forth the merits of his own works. 
“When I am asked,” he begins, “ what books a young man or 
young woman ought to read, I always answer, Let him or her 
read all the books that I have written. This does, it will doubt- 
less be said, smell of the shop. No matter. It is what I recom- 
mended ; and experience has taught me that it is my duty to 
give the recommendation.” We fear this inimitable production is 
becoming scarce. Outof nine editions of the English Grammar 
in the Library of the British Museum, one only—that of 1840— 
contains it. We ourselves were once the possessors of a COPY, 
appended to Anne Cobbett’s edition of 1836; but in an evil hour 
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we lent our Grammar to a friend, and when it came back the 

pectus had disappeared. Whether it was stolen by some col- 
ren or whether the book had d through the hands of some 
ignorant repairer of bindings who had taken the advertisements 
out as surplusage, we never could discover. 

We cannot make it seriously a ground of complaint that the 
publishers have not reproduced this puff of Cobbett’s. For aught 
we know; the law of copyright may stand in the way; and more- 
over, other people besides the late M.P. for Oldham have shops, 
and the space is now occupied by Messrs. Ward, Loc, and Co.’s 
own catalogue. The inferiority of the type of the reprint to that 
used by Anne Cobbett must be held to be to some extent com- 

msated for by the lowness of the price, this being, we believe, a 
shilling volume, whereas the old editions were published at three 
shillings. But we really think that the crowded type used for 
the quotations in the “Six Lessons”—quotations which must 
be read with minute attention if the pupil is to derive any benefit 
from the remarks upon them—is unworthy of a house which has 
published a treatise on “ Eyesight, and how to care for it.” 

The Grammar, as our readers probably know, is in the form of 
letters addressed to “ My dear little James ”—Cobbett’s third son, 
then fourteen. “I made him,” says the fond parent and proud 
author, “copy the whole of it before it went to press; and that 
made him a grammarian at once; and how able an one it made 
him will be seen by his own Grammar of the Irattan LanauaceE, 
his Ripe in France, and his Tour mn Iraty.” We must 
own that we have never examined the works of Mr. James 
Paul Cobbett to see how far they bear out the assertions of 
his parent. Critical research has discovered that Cobbett’s own 
writings will by no meaus always stand the tests which he ap- 
plied to those of other people. Nevertheless we think that, 
despite its many faults and shortcomings, the Grammar was not 
so much overpraised by its author. The great fault which runs 
through it—the entire absence of any historical or philological 
knowledge of our language—was doubtless in its author's eyes no 
fault. Of the latter subject, indeed, he proclaimed his scorn:— 
“T will not, my dear James, in imitation of the learned doctors, 
pester you with a philological examination into the origin and 
properties of words.” ‘To inquire into the composition of words 
was “ for monks and for Fellows of English Colleges, who live by 
the sweat of other people’s brows.” Deficiencies in historical and 
philological knowledge were probably not so glaringly visible to 
people early in this century as they are to us now; but the 
Grammar had another defect, manifest to the most simple-minded. 
Cobbett complained, or rather vaunted, that both this and his 
French Grammar were 
=. out of schools, owing to the fear that the masters and mistresses have 
of being looked upon as ConsertirEs. So much the worse for the children 
of the stupid brutes who are the cause of this fear, which sensible people 
— at, and avail themselves of the advantages tendered to them in the 


Looking over the Grammar, it is not hard to understand the 
feelings of the masters and mistresses, nay, even of the stupid 
brutes of parents. The~edition of 1819 was dedicated to “ Mr, 
Benbow, Shoemaker, of Manchester,” whose especial merit was 
that he had been “shut up in an English Dungeon by order of 
Lord Sidmouth.” After 1820 this was replaced by a flaming 
dedication to the popular heroine, Queen Caroline, “ who, amongst 
all the Royal Personages of the present age, is the only one that 
appears to have justly estimated the value of The People.” 
Borough-tyrants, dungeons, axes, seat-sellers, seat-buyers—more 
mysterious still, the Tyrant and the Spy—are made to do 
duty in -illustrating the objective case or the subjunctive mood. 
Of one faulty sentence Cubbett says, “This is House-of-Commons 
language. Avoid it as you would avoid all the rest of their 
doings.” When he falls foul of the anomalous Latinized idiom of 
“than whom,” for which Milton seems to be originally answerable, 
he remarks, “It is a very common parliament-house phrase, 
and therefore presumptively corrupt.” hen he gives examples of 
nouns of multitude, he maliciously strings them together thus: — 
“ Such as Mob, Parliament, Rabble, House of Commons, Regiment, 
Court of King’s Bench, Den of Thieves, and the like.” “ Poh!” 
he elsewhere remarks, “never think a man either learned 
or good, merely on account of his being called a Doctor.” “ These 
are your college and university bred men!” he exclaims, after 
having convicted Bishop Tomline of the offence of wrong placing 
of words. Lord Castlereagh is dismissed with “ What do you 
say, what can you say, of such a man, but that nature might have 
made him for a valet, for a strolling player, and possibly for an 
auctioneer; but never for a Secretary of State? Yet this man 
was educated at the University of Cambridge!” Worse even 
than “the nonsense of Castlereagh ” is “ the miserable stuff” of the 
Duke of Wellington, in which “all is vulgar, all clumsy, all dull, 
all torpid inanity.” Apart, moreover, from these political ameni- 
ties, the Grammar, as indeed is admitted in the preface which 
“J. M.” has supplied to this edition, can never have been suitable 
for a class-book. Though Cobbett placed on the title-page “ In- 
tended for the use of schools,” the addition, “but more 
especially for the use of soldiers, sailors, apprentices, and plough- 
boys” shows that he had in his eye young men who might 
be educating themselves, as he had educated himself when he was 
@ private soldier at sixpence a day, when he studied by firelight, 
and stinted himself of food to save a few pence for pen, ink, and 
paper. And by thus teaching himself, Cobbett learned how to 
teach others. His teaching, whatever its value, was of the sort to 
stick by the pupil for ever. ‘ Thousands upon thousands of young 


men,” he boasts, “ have been made correct writers byit. . . . 
It is a book of principles, clearly laid down; and when once these 
are got into the are 3 they never quit it.” It is not easy to see 
that Cobbett’s Grammar was more than any other “a book of 
See ae ”; he took the rules as he found them, and his superiority 
ies simply in the clearness of his explanations and examples; but, 
allowing for a little exaggeration in the “thousands upon 
thousands,” there is no difficulty in believing the rest. Even the 
irreverence with which he drew his “ awful examples” from the 
august productions of princes and statesmen was not without its 
use. e have nowadays become resigned to bad grammar in a 
Royal Speech, and we consider diplomatists as entitled to the use of 
a mysterious jargon peculiar to their craft. But in Cobbett’s days 
criticism of one’s betters had still something audacious and start- 
ling in it; and the pupil probably remembered it longer than he 
would if the victim fad been some shadowy Caius or Balbus. 

As, however, Cobbett is as decided and impressive when he 
is in the wrong as when he is in the right, his work, if it is 
to be useful to learners of the present day, should be annotated 
by @ grammarian of the modern school. The frequency of its 

litical allusions demands in addition an historical commentator. 

n the present edition an attempt is made to supply the latter 
need; and, considering the size and style of the reprint, perhaps as 
much has been done in elucidating the political allusions as we 
could expect. An index, which was much wanted, has also been 
appended, The historical notes seem good as far as they go; 
some information has been given about Cobbett himself, about the 
statesmen whom he so savagely attacked, and the authors whom 
he criticized ; the names, dates of publication, and so forth, of the 
books quoted have been supplied. “ Oliver, the spy,” is, however, 
left in his obscurity, and no explanation is offered as to the nature 
of a “borough-tyrant,” a creature with whom young readers of 
the present day are not likely to be familiar. “ The cruel dungeon- 
bill,” too, might with advantage have had a note. In the preface 
the editor does not profess to have undertaken more than the clear- 
ing up of references which time has rendered obscure; but we 
find that in a few instances he has offered a little criticism upon 
his author. He has set him right as to the number of Fal- 
staff’s men in buckram; he has pointed out that Oobbett was 
not the only man who had discovered that Lindley Murray fell 
short of ——— and he has given some examples from Shake 
speare of the application of the relative which to persons, where 
we should now use who. It is characteristic of Cobbett that, though 
he himself cited the example in the Lord’s Prayer, and though he 
admitted that the present restriction of which is modern, he still 
could not help treating the ancient usage as something actually 
erroneous. ‘Inthe American Liturgy this error has been cor- 
rected.” So, when he condemned correspondencies and con- 
veniencies as erroneously formed plurals, it never seems to have 
occurred to him that there had once been such words as cor- 
respondency and conveniency, of which the plural had lingered on 
after the singular had given way to correspondence and conventence. 
On this passage the editor has made no comment ; but, in reference 
to Cobbett’s fashion of writing “ blowed ” for “ blown,” he remarks 
that “in the use of language. . . . we must go with the stream.” 
The remark is reasonable; but he does not point out the fe 
which lay at the root of Cobbett’s preference for “ blowed ”—the 
notion that the so-called “regular” verbs were the normal type 
to which all, as far as possible, should be made to conform. 
Cobbett actually thought that such “ strong” forms as hung, swu 
were to be accounted for by the “mischievous habit” of a 
breviation. “ Many of these verbs, by being very difficult to contract, 
have, as in the case of to hang, to swing, and the like, reduced the 
shorteners to the necessity of changing almost all the letters of 
the words.” It is curious that Cobbett’s ear should not have ap- 
preciated the beauty and force of the vowel-change in a “strong 
verb”; but, independent-minded as he was, he was enthralled by 
the terms “regular” and “irregular.” Had the regular verbs been 
presented to him under their modern epithet of “ weak,” he would 

robably have turned from them with scorn, and have transferred 

is affections to the strong forms. It is in this matter of regular 
and irregular verbs that the Grammar most urgently needs a com- 
mentator acquainted with the growth of the Englis ——_ and 
with the modern theory of strong and weak verbs; and here the 
editor has not attempted to do anything. While on this subject 
we cannot resist the temptation of recording a tradition which 
lingers in a Northern seaport concerning one of its mayors, who in 
his early days had been actively engaged in the whaling trade. 
The worthy man was once beguiled to recount among Lis ex- 
periences a thrilling tale of a boat pursued by a white bear. Fire- 
arms the crew had none; but at the agonizing moment when the 
bear was grappling the boat's side with his mighty paws, a 
valiant man snatched up a harpoon and drove it into the monster. 
“ He squoke and he dove.” Strong verbs not having then become 
the admiration of grammarians, this climax caused the Mayor 
thenceforth to be an object of ridicule to the more genteel of his 
townsmen. Modern philologists, who consider with Grimm that 
the strong preeterites are “eine Haupt-schénheit” of the Teutonic 
languages, will, we trust, better appreciate him. 

ad we the task of advising “a young man or young woman,” 

we should recommend him or her not to take Cobbett for 
sole guide, but to correct him by the light of some more modern 
authority,such as Dr. Morris’s Primer of English Grammar. With 
such precaution, Cobbett may safely be studied, as one unrivalled 
in the power of clear and simple exposition, and, above all, as 
teaching both by precept and example a plain, vigorous, common- 
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sense style, too rare in these days of fine writing. Especially 
worthy of attention are his remarks as to wrong placing of words, 
a fault which is as common now as it was then, and which indeed 
is so hard to be avoided that a man who can get through so 
much as a column of print without being guilty of it may—to uso 
a phrase of Dr. Diair’s at which Cobbett scofled—* esteem 
himself happy.” 


THE TWO DREAMERS.* 


epee readers who are willing to put probability entirely on 
one side, and who are contented if only the plot of a story is 
striking and new, may perhaps be much interested in Mr. 
Saunders’s novel. If, however, they ask in addition that the 
action shall be rapid, and that they shall not be kept needlessly wait- 
ing by the fineness of the author's language, we can readily believe 
that they will not get even into the second volume. Our author 
is, we must admit, free from one of the worst faults of his fellow- 
novelists. Though he delights in a somewhat stilted style, never- 
theless he is well aware that words do still bear a certain mean- 
ing of their own. He does not pick them up at random, and 
thrust them by chance into his sentences, as the diver for pearls 
snatches at the oysters at the bottom of the sea, and thrusts them 
into his bag without knowing whether they are worthless or not. 
Once, indeed, he falls into a blunder which we cannot pass over. 
He represents a young solicitor about the year 1862 talking of a 
London merchant who had “ gone deeply into the blockade- 
breaking business.” He makes him say, “ The British merchant 
ought to be ashamed of descending to the level of the British 
smuggler. But, if he isn’t, lam not going to attempt his reforma- 
tion in an esthetical point of view.” What is here meant we do not 
in the least understand. Had, however, the author put these words 
into the mouth of any young man, whether a solicitor or not, 
who was speaking at this present time, we should have passed them 
over in silence. They would have been in keeping, for young 
men certainly often do speak of “an esthetical point of view” 
when they have no point of view atall. But eighteen years ago 
“ esthetical ” had not got down to the solicitors, It was not even 
used by the barristers, while in society, had it ever ventured to 
intrude itself there, it would have been looked upon with great 
suspicion. It had about it a strong flavour of Bohemia, and, 
like a short pipe and long hair and a threadbare coat, was con- 
sidered to be a mark of a struggling poet or painter. We might 
also say that neither in St. Paul's Churchyard, nor in Regent 
Street, nor even in the pages of any female novelist, was in the 
year 1862 “ the shimmering silk” to be seen in which the heroine 
is introduced tous. A little more true perhaps to nature as it 
was in those days is the bridal dress of white silk in all its lustrous 
beauty which we read of in the third volume. It will be ad- 
mitted, however, that a writer has indeed been moderate in his 
treatment of language against whom no rougher usage can be 
adduced than this. Whether this moderate and fair conduct in 
dealing with words, above all in dealing with adjectives, will be 
aby recommendation to those who frequent our circulating 
libraries we greatly doubt. Mr. Saunders must fali back on his 
plot and on his scenes. If the one is dragged out and the others 
ere puton the stage rather slowly, at all events they afford a 
certain novelty and—to use a word of the theatrical critic of a 
past age—not a little bustle. 

The story opens at a somewhat remote period. In the first 
chapter we are introduced to the hero's mother when she was a 
httle girl. The heroine's mother is, happily, of no importance. 
Of her we are merely told, and that quite incidentally, that, when 
en earth, she had been fond of white violets. The hero's 
maternal grandfather was a judge in India. His only daughter, 
@ lovely girl of seventeen, he had sent over to Scotland under the 
care of a Mrs. Elphinstone. The young lady fell in love witha 
poor painter and secretly married him, Shortly afterwards her 
father wrote to say that he himself was on the point of returning 
to England, and that a peerage was at his disposal, if he chose to 
acceptit. “ The title,” he said in words that would well befita judge 
on the stage, “ has been long in abeyance among certain ladies, 
my relatives ; but, it seems, can now be determined in my behalf.” 
For his own sake he would, he adds, refuse the bauble, but he 
has a daughter and she may marry. ‘“ When she is once happily 
settled in marriage I may,’ he writes, “in hope of a grandson, try 
whether I like the coronet as well as a hat for occasional use.” 
The daughter is at first delighted with the prospect before her ; 
“her face coloured with pleasure and became like scarlet as she 
understood about the peerage.” Mrs. Elphinstone at once cut her 
joy short by reminding her that she had married without her 
father’s consent. As soon as he should learn what she had done, 
he was sure, they both kaew only too well, to refuse the peerage 
and to disown her. It was, indeed, a hard case—the certainty 
of a future peerage lost, and nothing but a husband—a marvel- 
lous poor one too—guained. It seems, by the way, to be all 
along assumed by the author and his characters that a peerage 
which has been long in abeyance among ladies, when it is at 
length “determined in bebalf” of a man, will, on his death, 
descend to his daughter. Matters have certainly a very gloomy 
appearance for the lovely girl. Most fortunately her marriage was 
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only known to two people, who could be trusted, and her husband 
fell ill. She neglected him, and he, being of a poor constitution 
and, moreover, greatly in the way, died of grief. Even now she 
was not out of danger, for she gave birth toason. She induced 
Mrs. Elphinstone to adopt the child, and to take it to Australia, 
“ Magnificent steamers,” by the way, as the author ought surely 
to know, did not run to Australia forty years ago. They.add, no 
doubt, something to the dignity of an heroic baby when setting 
out on his travels ; but the facts of history must not be so violently 
outraged even fora hero. But to return to the unnatural mother, 
Her father had no suspicion of what had happened, and on his 
arrival he at once introduced her to the society that befitted the 
daughter of one in whose behalf a peerage was so soon to be de- 
termined. He had inherited a house in Eccleston Square. His 
fortune was, he supposed, about a hundred and forty or a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, and “the interest and rents accruing 
amounted to above eight thousand a year.” Jt is not easy to 
reconcile the amount of his fortune with the income it produced. 
The one seems too small or the other too great. Be that 
as it may, his wealth and her good looks attracted a great 
deal of attention. He accompanied her everywhere; “his fine 
chivalric figure and stern look contrasting with the daughter's 
superb beauty.” As they passed in the Row, “there was a 
low buzz of voices from the loungers at the rail, which in- 
dicated their consciousness of a new sensation.” She was pre- 
sented at Court, and became the cynosure of all eyes. Lich 
heirs began to seek introductions to her. No duke, we are 
told, offered; but a gentleman, who might become a marquess, 
seemed a good deal fascinated by her. Suddenly he withdrew. 
Next came a gallant soldier of high rank. Age was, indeed, 
against him, for, though he looked little more than forty, he was 
not much short of fitty. Nevertheless no objection was made 
to him on the score of age. He, however, withdrew as 
suddenly as the gentleman who might become a marquess, The 
Judge was puzzled. At length he learnt from a friend that 
“there was floating about some vague idea that Miss 
Keith and her late companion had not been quite circumspect 
in their conduct.” Nothing “tangible,” however, was known. 
The Judge at once lowered his pretensions, and accepted as a 
husband for his daughter Mr. Senguin, a young London merchant. 
At the same time he refused the offer of the peerage, so that, for 
all we know, it still continues in abeyance among his lady relatives. 
He drew up his will and settled the whole of his property upon 
his daughter, in trust for her eldest son born in wedlock, when of 
age. With no small consideration for all the purposes of an in- 
teresting plot, he refused to mention in his will his daughter's 
married name or her husband’s, Shortly afterwards he died. She, 
to guard herself against any future discovery, had told Mr. Senguin 
of her first marriage, but had assured him that her child was dead. 

Here, then, as the reader will at once see, we have the materials 
provided for some most interesting scenes. Nothing, however, 
can be done till the hero is of age; and so the author most con- 
siderately carries us in a few pages over the next twenty-one 
years. ‘The child had found a good friend in Australia, who had 
adopted him, giving him his name, and had left him a large 
fortune. We are introduced to the young hero, whom we had 
taken leave of as a baby, under the name of John Claude 
Hamilton. Mrs. Elphinstone, whom he had looked upon as his 
mother, had meanwhile died, but she had left him in writing a 
full account of his birth. She had ended the narrative b- 
saying :—“ This I know, that your father’s wrongs cry to you 
from the grave—that you will not listen to them in silence.” Ii 
was to avenge these wrongs, and at the same time to reform his 
mother, that the young man returned to England. Without any 
difficulty he managed to get invited to Mr. Senguin’s house, and 
there was soon established as a permanent guest. His unnatural 
mother half suspected who he was, and tried to persuade her 
husband to send him away. It was in vain, for he had borrowed 
ten thousand pounds of his young friend, and was -by no means 
able to return the loan. He had been a widower when he had 
married the Judge's daughter, and the child of his former marriage 
was at home when Hamilton paid his visit. With her he at 
once falls in love; but his duty to his dead father somehow 
or other forces him to conceal his passion, He even consents that 
his bosom friend Mr. Shand, the solicitor who looks at matters in 
an esthetical point of view, shall fall in love with her. The 
solicitor on one vccasion fixes on her “a respectful gaze,” but it is 
all to no purpose. Shewill not have him. The hero is once cruel 
enough, when she reminds him that she is not his sister, to ex- 
claim, “ No; would you were!” It is not at all surprising to 
find her later on engaged to an elderly baronet for whom she has 
no affection. But what could the poor girldo? The man she 
loves wishes she were his sister; at least he says he does. Her 
father, the eminent London merchant, had become so involved in 
his speculations that, unless he could raise more money, he must 
fail; while the elderly baronet was ready to advance him a 
hundred thousand pounds on the day his daughter gave him her 
hand. The unnatural mother was, if it were possible, in even a 
worse plight. She has discovered in the hero her son. She be- 
lieves that he is implacable, and that his aim is to prove his legiti- 
macy and to claim his grandfather's property. ‘To add to the 
confusion, she had had a most easy set of trustees, who had 
allowed her and her husband to draw on the trust property to 
the amount of seventy-seven thousand pounds. This was cer- 
tainly somewhat imprudent in these gentlemen, considering that at 
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had a son, the property was to pass to him. In her embarrassment 
“she became a victim to that strangest, but most real, of mental 
diseases—the one-thought disease.” Her one thought at this time 
was to poison her son. She suddenly repents as she is on the 

int of giving him the’ draught, and tries to drink it herself. 
He knocks the glass out of her hands; and, in a sort of hissing 
whisper, asks whether the water was poisoned. She throws her- 
self at his fect, and he clasps her as she kneels, Towever, this 
scene is found only in the second volume; and there is a great 
deal more for both of them to go through, She was by no means 
brought to a proper degree of penitence. His identity had mean- 
while been established beyond a doubt, for his old Scotch nurse 
had found the strawberry-mark—no, it was two little moles—on 
his right arm. 

Matters begin to advance rapidly. The hero gets his leg 
crushed ; and, at a certain period of a story, a crushed leg is very 
conducive to action. Mr. Senguin’s embarrassments increase at a 
prodigious rate; so that, while his liabilities were above seven 
hundred thousand pounds, his assets were below three hundred 
thousand. The Baronet is accepted; and the hero, whose leg was 
healed, starts for the Continent. The night before the day fixed 
for the marriage had come, and there was a party given in the 
bride’s house. It was honoured by the presence of a stately 
dowager Countess. On a sudden two uninvited guests appear. 
They were not even in evening dress, and their boots were 
splashed with mud. Mrs. Senguin gave a low scream, and even 
the stately dowager Countess rose in alarm. The new comers 
were Hamilton aud the «sthetical solicitor. The hero made a 
speech that fills some pages. When he claimed Mrs. Senguin as his 
mother, “ people started, bezan to murmur to each other, and to 
gesticulate violently.” Other speeches are made, and at last the 
scene is brought to an end by a very graceful one irom the Laronet. 
Whether the lustrous white silk dress was worn the next morn- 
ing, whether the heroine became Lady Arncliffe, whether the 
wicked mother at last really repented, whether the hero and the 
esthetical solicitor both remained single for the rest of their 
lives, that can be learnt from the third volume of Mr. Saunders’s 
novel. Whatever merit his story has lies in its plot, and we 
must leave part of it untold,so that there may be something left to 
excite the reader's curiosity. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
VI. 

N spite of Miss Greenaway and of ber imitators, we think that 
the prettiest of all child's books is still Child's Play, Old and 
New (KE. V. B. Sampson Low and Co.) The first edition of 
Child's Piay is an old book now, and probably clean untorn copies 
are rare enough. The drawings “have all been reduced to a 
much smaller size,” srys the author, “by a wonderful process of 
electrotyping.” EE. V. B. has added other little sketches, and, 
though we have no great love for processes of electrotyping, we 
think that the poetical character of E. V. B.’s drawings puts her 
volume beyond the reach of rivalry. Since Stotbard and Blake, 
we do not know that any one has reproduced with so certain 
@ pencil the poetry of childhood. The drawing may not always be 
absolutely correct, but the sentiment, the feeling are true and 
strong, devoid of small prettinesses and feeble ecstasies, Tony, 
the “ ten o’clock scholar” (p. 8), trudging on his little bare feet 
to school, is pleasantly humorous, and Thackeray, who drew chil- 
dren with great enjoyment, would have been proud of the sketch 
of “ Annie and Minnie and Sam,” with their brealtast of raspberry 
jam. There is a pretty group of children reading in “ Cuckoo, 
Cherry-tree” (p. 19); but we could wish the lover of “Curly- 
locks” (p. 22) a more winsome lady. The design called “My 
Lady’s Daughter,” with the queen beside the well and the 
old chateau in the distance, is fuil of the spirit of romance, 
and there is much inuocent and pious imagination in the 
vision of “ Five Angels round my Bed.” The “ Beggars coming 
to Town” isa page torn from the life of long ago. ‘The gipsy- 
like beggars drive their asses across the bridge where children 
watch the running water. The gate-tower interrupts a view of 
distant hills, and just within the arch there is a glimpse of a steep- 
roofed house of the good town. There is another pleasant drawing, 
full of the air of Italy, called “Here we come a piping”; but, 
indeed, every page has its little masterpiece, and we can only spare 
— to praise an old friend, the sketch of the home-sick girl, and 
e deer-hound, her cémforter, that illustrates “Oh that I were 
where I would be.” The verses in the book, being chiefly old 
nursery rhymes, are better than the trash of some modern nursery 
thymesters. There is also a pretty adaptation of the “Swallow 


Song” of Rhodes. 


The Sculptor caught Napping (Designs by Jane E. Cook. Auto- 
type Fine Art Company) is the secord edition of a graceful 
book. Mrs. Cook is unrivalled in black silhouettes of little Loves, 
playing with Pompeian grace, with flowers and toys. A romantic 
shepherd, dressed like Mr. Irving in the Corsican Brothers, leans 
piping against a tree, and the lambs dance as in the Theocritean 
idyl, The fable of the Queen of Hearts is illustrated in this style, 
but “ Jack and Jill” are tov artificial young people. The pretty 
maid who went a milking is very graceful, and so is her rural 
ony On the whole, this Christmas book deserves its popu- 

ity. 

Some Drawings of Avci:nt Embroidery (Mrs. Mary Barker. 
Sotheran and Co.) deserves a more learned notice than it can at 


| 


present receive. The coloured designs are chiefly from old 
English ecclesiastical needlework. As the author observes, ‘‘ These 
examples should be studied by persons who wish to .. . revive 
church embroidery.” ‘The earliest work seems to be the finest and 
best; but in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries floss silk and 
gold give much splendour to the fabrics. Great ingenuity is 
shown in the filling up of spaces with decorative scrolls and sprays, 
and angels, flewrs-de-l’is, double-headed eagles, and conventional 
flowers are the most usual ornaments. Mrs. Barker holds that 
modern embroiderers are not likely to effect much by attempting 
to invent many new ornaments. ‘The examples she has copied are 
from collections at Cirencester, Corby Castle, Buckland Church in 
Gloucestershire, and other places. The first plate represents a 
very Byzantine crucifixion. Angels catch in silver chalices the 
blood from the hands of our Lord. The design of the First Pers-n 
of the Trinity is a hideous and, if revived to-day, would be jusily 
deemed a blasphemous, caricature. In the third plate, the angel 
carrying the soul of a departed saint shows how art declines, and 
the angel is a strange degeneration from the Harpies of the Harpy 
tomb. The purely conventional designs, such as the flowers 
(plate 4) are beautiful enough, as are the little blossoms springing 
at the toot of the cross (plate 5). In decadent as in nascent art, 
the human figure is excessively ill-drawn. We see no reason why 
modern embroiderers should imitate the faults of their medizval 
predecessors. Mrs, Larker’s work as a copyist deserves high 
praise; colour and texture are wonderfully well rendered in her 
plates, and the book is a beautiful one, of unusual historical and 
artistic value. Still, we hope that enthusiasts into whose hands 
it may fall will not decorate churches with repetitions of the 
blunders of the old pious artists. 

The Great MListoric Galleries of England (Edited by Lord 
Ronald Gower. Sampson Low and Co.) charms us at at once with 
a photograph of Holbein’s beautiful lady, Christina of Denmark. 
No one who bas fallen in love with her at the Exhibition of Old 
Masters is likely to have forgotten this excellent portrait. Sir 
Joshua's “ Caroline, Countess of Carlisle,” with a rose in her hand 
fading as the picture fades, isa dim but beautiful reproduction of the 
original. Gainsborough’s “ Housemaid” must have caused pangs 
of jealousy in the hearts of Gainsborough’s plain daughters. The 
girl, as Lord Ronald Gower says, must be ‘a princess in disguise, 
or a Cinderella waiting for her glass slipper.” Lord Ronald does 
not say whether the painting has been engraved; if it has not, 
we trust that it soon may be. Holbein’s “ Duke of Norfolk” and 
Hals’s “ Portrait of a Cavalier,” with Rembrandt's “ Portrait of a 
Lady ” in her pearls and lace, are all excellent, and prove that 
photography is better adapted to the reproduction of portraits 
than of pictures crowded with figures. Lord Ronald Gower's re- 
marks are brie! and to the point. 

Lhe Golden Queen: a Tale of Love, War, and Magic (Edward 
A. Sloane. Griffith and Farran) is “ inscribed, by permission, to 
the Right Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P., Premier of England, 
A Man that as an Orator, Patriot, and Scholar, is the pride of his 
own Countrymen, and the admiration of the World, by his most 
Humble Servant, the Author.” Poor Mr, Gladstone! ‘twere better 
to be Boycotted than dedicated to in this style by Mr. Sloane. In 
his preface he avers that the most courageous people of the world 
have undoubtedly been the Indian warriors of North America. 
We thought the Montenegrins were the most heroigrace known 
to history. The Golden Queen is a poem about these North 
American statesmen and patriots. The verse is often vigorous 
and musical, and though there are signs of the work of an inex- 
perienced hand, the story ‘ marches ” better than do the narratives 
of some more famous minstrels. 

The Jattle Blue Lady; and other Tales (Ulizabeth Harcourt 
Mitchell. Masters and Co.)—We are glad to be able to say that 
Mrs. Mitchell has made an immense advance on her last book, so 
much so that it is difficult to believe that both are the work of 
one hand. These stories are all interesting in their various ways, 
and are told well. The one which gives its name to the book is, 
the history of a little Norman girl who is living in Paris in the 
stormy years before the Revolution, and, being unable to pay the 
rent of the dwelling-room of herself and her mother, is much 
tempted by finding a purse containing a large sum, which had been 
dropped by a young noble riding through the streets. Honesty, 
however, prevails, and the reader follows Adéle through many 
adventures till she succeeds in discovering the owner at a féte for 
the poor at Versailles. The other tales are good and original. 

Industrial Curiosities (Written and edited by Alexander [ay 
Japp, LL.D., &c. Marshall and Japp).—Mr. Japp has found out 
quite a new field, and given a great deal of information which will 
prove new to most of his readers, He has devoted many pages to 
tracing out the history of leather, its uses, and the method of its 
preparation. Not content with treating of leather in general, he 
examines the various kinds taken from different animals, with the 
special processes employed in every case. Some of the subjects, 
such as the Hop Garden and the Post Office, have been treated of 
many times before, yet even here Mr. Japp has managed to infuse 
much originality. It cannot be said that the woodcuts materially 
help the explanations, but these are so clear that they can quite 
well stand alone. 

Great Britain for Little Britons (Eleanor Bulley. Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Mrs. Bulley calls her book “a book for 
children to read to themselves,” but we should be extremely sur- 
prised to see any child devote much time to it unless it were mace 
to do so asa lesson. The counties are described one by one, but 
in a scrappy kind of manner, without any system, sometimes onv 
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sort of information being given, and sometimes another. The 
whole is interspersed with interjectional remarks by the children 
which are printed in italics. We jump from Cambridgeshire to 
Gloucestershire, from Somerset to Lincoln; and while we have a 
fairly sensible account of Bedfordshire and its produce, wearly all 
the chapter on Surrey is devoted to the story of Essex and the 
ring. Ifa few children require to be taught in this way, the 
ter number are the better for learning their lessons in a serious 
hion, and will certainly not prolit by the printed remarks of 
their fellows, real or imaginary. 


The Story of the Last Days of Jerusalem (From Josephus. 
By the Rev. Alfred Church, M.A. Seeley, Jackson, and Co.)— 
There is always something irresistibly fascinating in any contem- 

tion of the fall of Jerusalem. This partly arises from the way 
in which we are taught our Bible history, and the consequent feel- 
ing, so difficult wholly to get rid of, that the Jews were indeed an 
isolated nation, living under quite peculiar conditions of time and 

ce. When, therefore, we approach near to the terrible event 
with which prophecy has made us familiar, it is hard to repress an 
awe-struck sensation, as if we were indeed standing upon holy 
ground. Mr. Church’s new volume has all the charm of his 
former ones, I: tells the story of this troublons period clearly 
and plainly, yet in words that bear with them a faint echo of the 
Scripture prophecy. He follows the account given by that wonderful 
young doctor v ho in his learning, statesmanship, and calculation 
was such a typical Jew ; who was ready to fight as long as victory 
was possible, and, when hope was past, to surrender. We are 
made to understand the state of the city divided against itself, of 
the strife of parties which really was the cause of the rapid success 
of the Romans; and a vivid picture is drawn of the miseries of 
the famine, not forgetting that most horrible story of the woman 
who was found eating her own child. Many illustrations are 
scattered through the book; but these, though good in design, 
are much disfigured by the deep pink of the men’s arms and legs. 


Queer Pets and their Doings (Olive Thorne Miller. Shaw).— 
Miss Miller has shown us how well she can deal with human 
children, and she seems equally at home with those of a furred 
and feathered race. She does not disdain anything in the way of 
information, and tells her stories as if the animals were all personal 
friends, as perhaps they were. The pictures by Mr. Beard are ad- 
mirably dwn, and very much to the point. 


The Girls of Fairylee (Lettice Lee Oliphant. Anderson and 
Ferrier) isa moral little tale of no particular merit. It is on the 
same lines as Miss Edgeworth’s stories ; but it needs a Miss Edge- 
worth to keep stories of this kind from lapsing into dulness. 


Tie Guests of Flowers (C. E. Meetkerke. Griffith and 
Farran).—If the rising generation make use of all the books that 
are written for them, they will be perfectly informed about 
natural history. They may learn a great deal from the one before 
us, which not only deals with plants, but also with insects in re- 
lation to plants, 


The Yearly Album of Vanity Fair (“ Vanity Fair” Office) con- 
tains a number of portraits, many of them excellent, and some not 
at all caricatured. All the persons represented are not exactly 
famous, but probably they were being talked of when their 
ga appeared. Jehu Junior is still patting dukes on the 

k, snubbitg Dissenters, giving certificates of gentility, and, 
in short, behaving as showman in his well-known manner. 

Mr. Keene's “Our People” drawings from Punch (Bradbury, 
Agnew, and Co.) are too important for hasty mention in this 
place, and are noticed elsewhere in our columns. 


The Graphic Christmas Number is a miracle of cheapness and 
chromolithography. We cannot agree with critics who think Mr. 
Millais’s picture of a little girl, “Cherry Ripe,” a rival of Sir 
Joshua's “ Penelope Boothby.” “Cherry Ripe” is, at least, a 
healthy child. The big coloured picture of the Christmas Number 
of the Illustrated London News (also wonderfully cheap and 
abundant in works of art) represents a little child who is not 
healthy. This is atoned for by Miss Greenaway’s charming 
infant armed with a branch of holly. Here, as in the Graphic, 
are stories and verses by eminent hands. 


The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, in its number 
called the “ Ingle Nook,” is more illustrated than sporting or 
dramatic, which is quite right at Christmas-time. 

For The Corsican Brothers, which appears to be as attractive as 
ever at the Lyceum Theatre, Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have 
designed with great skill a handsomely illustrated “Story of the 
Play,” containing coloured plates of the principal scenes. The 
little work is capitally turned out, and does great credit to its 
designers. 


Here we take leave of cards, crackers, and Christmas books, 
with the hope that all who write, publish, illustrate, give, or re- 
ceive them, may enjoy a merry Christmas, and have skating or 
hunting, as their tastes may prefer, in abundance. To all reviewers 
of Christmas books we wish, what the end of the season ought at 
least to bring, respite from hard labour. Might not convict 
labour, by the way, be utilized in reviewing Christmas books ? 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
II. 


L®5 deux mousses (Louis Rousselet. Hachette et Cie) whose 

adventures M. Rousselet relates are interesting boys to whom 
‘‘ Sahib,” who illustrates the book, has done very much less than 
justice. The book opens with a smuggling adventure, into which 
the young Daniel Riva of Cette is beguiled by the ruffianly Mateo 
Puig, and which, being as it is the sequel of other escapades, draws 
down upon him his father’s accumulated wrath, which, however, 
is diminished by Daniel's gallant conduct at a wreck. Here he 
rescues a passenger wlio, in spite of all that is done for him, only 
lives long enough to confide to Daniel a secret, and to entrust him 
with a commission, tle discharging of which thenceforward be- 
comes the one vbj ct of his life. His falling in with a certain 
Dominique, a kind of honest Iago in low life, leads, by a course of 
events which young reiders will like to find out for themselves, to his 
finding it necessary to make his way as best he can to Australia, and 
to this end he engayes himself to Captain Goulard of the Jackson, 
“navire américain.” On board he finds his brother-mousse 
Pingouin, an exceedingly intelligent and good-humoured boy. The 
two make friends at once. “Sahib” has given us a picture of 
their first meeting, in which they eye each other with evil and 
hideous countenances. Pingouin is evidently only — for the 
captain’s back to be turned in order to begin to “ make it hot” for 
the newcomer. This is the only possible interpretation of the pic- 
ture; but, according to the author, when the boys were left alone 
together, “le jeune Roussillonnais questionnait Pingouin, qui le 
mit au courant avec bonne humeur.” Captain Goulard is, in his 
way, quite as charming a person as are the two mousses; but 
curious things happen on board his ship which appear natural 
enough when the hero and the reader discover at the same time 
that the captain is really the commander of a celebrated South 
American privateer—the story is laid in the time of the American 
war—and that the Jackson is only carrying its crew out to Cape 
Bojador in order to meet the swift steamer with which they 
propose to deal destruction to any Northern ships they may come 
across. Many exciting incidents and scenes are got, as may be 
guessed, out of this state of affairs, not the least exciting of 
which is the end of Captain Goulard and of his swift cruiser. 
How the “deux mousses ” happen to survive and to get carried 
to Australia; how the infamous Dominique turns up again; how 
his scheme for their ruin leads to his own; and what is the happy 
chance that brings everything right at the end, had better 
left for readers to find out for themselves. The book is 
full of hair-breadth ‘scapes and of hard-won triumphs of ingenuity 
and virtue over vice and low cunning. It is, indeed, among the 
very best of its kind, and is infinitely better than the volume 
which M. Verne has turned out. It is, perhaps, unlucky that 
the merit of the drawings is so far inferior to that of the 
letterpress. 

For Prisonniers dans les glaces (E. Plon et Cie) M. Georges 
Fath has provided both the letterpress and the drawings, and both 
are capital. The book opens at a breakfast which is the occasion 
for the annual meeting of four school friends, who thus keep up 
their boyish intimacy in later life. One of them, a rich and adven- 
turous young Russian, proposes to the others to accompany him in 
his yacht to the Arctic regions, and their acting upon the proposal 
gives M. Fath an opportunity for employing his pen and pencil 
upon a never-flagging succession of interesting and stirring scenes. 
There are storms at sea and on land, moments of agonizing suspense 
when one longs to skip a few pages, and see if the adventurers 
cot safely out of their trouble, exciting bear-hunts in which some- 
times, asin The Golden Butterfly, the usual position of bear and 
hunter is reversed, feats of prowess and endurance of every kind, 
and, in short, everything that such a book ought to contain, One 
of the very best told adventures is one which occurs soon after 
the party have got to their first destination, and in which the in- 
vention of the scientific member gets them out of an awkward 
difficulty caused by four bears who select an inconvenient moment 
for besieging them in a hut, 

M. Lesbazeilles, in Les merveilles du monde polaire (Ouvrage 
illustré de 38 gravures dessinées sur bois par Riou, Grandsire, etc. 
Hachette et Cie), has produced a volume which may be read 
advantageously either before or after the one of which we have 
just spoken. The book is written in an attractive style, is full of 
interesting matter, and is capitally illustrated. One of the cuts, 
which represents a floating iceberg, is particularly good. 
another, “ Navire se défendant contre des ours blancs,” it is a 
little unfortunate that the bears appear to be coal black. 

Le pays du soleil (Ch. Deslys et R.Cortambert. Hachette et 
Cie) takes us straight from the North Pole to the Tropics, where 
things quite as surprising take place as those which happened to 
the Arctic voyagers in Prisonniers dans les glaces. Some of the 
scenes towards the end of the book are needlessly painful. 

De Paris @ Samarkand (Impression de voyage d'une Parisienne. 
Par Mme. de Ujfalvy-Bourdon. Ouvrage contenant 273 gravures 
sur bois et cinq cartes. Hachette et Cie) is a wonderfully 
handsome book, beautifully printed and illustrated, and admirably 
fitted for a present. How it came into existence is explained by 
the first few lines:—“ C’en est fait! Mon mari, M. de Ujfalvy, 
chargé par le ministre de l'instruction publique d’une mission 
en Russie et dans l’Asie centrale, quittera Paris le 10 aéut 
1876. Je suis résolue le suivre.” A foot-note affords instruc- 


tion as to the proper pronunciation of M. de Ujfalvy’s name— 
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« Prononcez, Ouifalvi,’—and goes on to explain that the name, 
which is Hungarian, corresponds to the French De Neubourg. 
The volume is from every point of view attractive, capitally 
written in an easy and unaffected style, and, as we have hinted, 
adorned with illustrations of unusual merit. It is just the book 
which, laid on the table, will help people through a mauvats quart 
dheure, and is eed sure to compel more serious attention from 
people who look through it in this way. 

In Les voyageurs du XIX siécle (Hetzel et Cie) M. Jules 
Verne continues the well-known work which he began some time 

. This, like the work of which we have just spoken, is a book 
which can be opened almost anywhere with a certainty of coming 
upon something interesting or agreeable, although it misses, of 
course, the personal interest of Mme de Ujfalvy-Bourdon’s volume. 

M. Hector Malot’s Sans famille (Hetzel et Cie) will certainly 
not lose any of its well-earned popularity by being published in the 
handsome edition for which M. Bayard has made many excellent 
illustrations, including a frontispiece which represents the author 
surrounded by airy scenes from the book, and which leads us to 
—_ that one at least of the dogs in the book was studied from 
a living original. 

Mme de Witt’s Histoire de deux petits frires (Quvrage illustré 
de 45 vignettes par Tofani. Hachette et Cie) is one of the best 
books for little children that we have seen. 

Le paradis de M. Toto (Texte par P. J. Stahl, dessins par J. 
Geoffroy. Hetzel et Cie) will wear to some people an air of pro- 
fanity which it certainly is not intended to have. It is, apart 
from this, a little book the value of which depends entirely upon 
the illustrations, and these are outrageously bad. 

Still worse, however, are the coloured plates which are the 
excuse for the publication of Compére Guillert (Dessins de 
Frilich. Hetzel et Cie). This, so far as regards books in- 
tended for mere children, is one of the matters which they as- 
suredly do not order better in France. 

Cent tableaux de géographie pittoresque (Avec une Introduction 
par Ch. Delon. Hachette et Cie) is in its line among the happiest 
achievements of the publishers. The variety and excellence of 
the illustrations are remarkable. 

Légendes des bois et chansons marines (Par André Lemoyne. Des- 
sins de Léon de Bellée. Charpentier) isa work of real beauty, M. 
Lemoyne has true poetical feeling, which finds expression in verse 
of a very high order of technical merit; and it would be difficult 
to praise too highly the drawings in which M. de Bellée has 
caught and rendered the poet’s meaning. 

The Marquis de Chenneviéres’s Contes de Saint-Santin (Illustra- 
tions de Léonce Petit. Plon et Cie) are among the best of modern 
achievements in their line, and are related and illustrated with 
equal skill and spirit. 

The first volume of M. Amédée Guillemin’s Le monde physique 
(Hachette et Cie) is got up with all the care and success which 
the publishers have led us to expect from them. The present 
volume, which deals with “ La pesanteur et la gravitation uni- 
verselle ” and with “ Le Son,” is got up and illustrated as well as 
— One picture (Planche VIII) of the Leaning Tower of 

isa is particularly good. It is of course impossible within our 
— limits to attempt to do justice to the letterpress of the 


What we have just said applies even more to M. Eugéne 
Muntz’s Raphael : sa vie, son euvre, et son temps (Hachette et Cie), 
a book of much importance and of much beauty, of which we may 
hereafter give a detailed notice. Its value as a gift-book is at 
once obvious, and for the present at least we must be content with 
calling attention to the marked success of the reproductions, and 
to the care which the publishers have bestowed upon the getting- 
up of the volume. 


The same publishers send the sixth instalment of the Nouvelle 
géographie universelle (par Elisée Réclus), which deals with 
“ L’ Asie russe,” a subject of special interest at thistime. This 
also is a volume of which it would be out of place to attempt any 
detailed criticism in a passing notice. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


E are not —— that, before reaching our hands, A Fool’s 
Errand (1) has run through several Transatlantic editions 

with great rapidity. It owes its popularity, no doubt, quite as 
much to its faults as to its merits. A just account of the temper 
and situation of the Southern people in the years immediately 
succeeding the war would have had no chance of a favourable 
reception in the North; while such a work, written from a 
Northern point of view, could hardly have failed to give offence to 
those whom it described, especially if, as we suppose, it is not 
merely written with personal knowledge, but to a considerable ex- 
tent deals with personal experiences more or less disguised. The 
author’s second work, Bricks without Straw (2), represents the 
same set of facts, and expresses the same views; in fact, gives the 
same situation in an aspect very little altered. The Focl’s Errand 
was an attempt to settle in the South, chiefly on grounds of health, 


(1) A Fool’s Errand. By One of the Fools. Revised Edition. London: 
pson Low & Co. 188t. 

(2) Bricks without Straw. A Novel. By Albion W. Tourgee, LL.D., 

Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” &c. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 


as a Northern soldier and Republican partisan, almost immediately 
after the close of the war. A man who, under such circumstances, 
expected a friendly reception must have been a fool indeed. He went 
among those who considered themselves grossly and outrageously 
wronged ; who, as he confesses, could not possibly have thought 
otherwise. The abolition of slavery was a necessary consequence 
of the war. If the South had not been the first to appeal to the 
sword, she had certainly not been backward in accepting the 
challenge, and was prepared to abide by the result of the appeal. As 
regarded the war itself, there was at first much less resentment than 
might have been expected—less, we think, than the author assumes, 
Southern jurists held, as till April 1861 most Northerners also 
maintained, that the States d in full the rights of 
sovereignty, including the right of secession. The Virginians, 
who had expressly reserved that right when they entered the 
Union, could not possibly allow that they had committed an 
offence in exercising it. But the Southerners, as a people, the 
Southern statesmen and political leaders, were far too sensible to 
be surprised or resentful because the North refused to let them go 
in peace. The soldiers had maintained their cause on the battle- 
field too stubbornly and gloriously to feel bitterly humiliated by a 
defeat which was accomplished only by overwhelming superiori 

of numbers and resources. But Northern soldiers coming Sou 

immediately on the conclusion of rs ought not to have for- 
gotten how the war had been waged. They went among a peuple 
whose homes had been wantonly burned, whose lands had been 
ravaged in defiance of all the laws of war; they went among men 
who had been reduced to poverty by illegal, if necessary, measures 
of wholesale confiscation. They took advantage of the ruin they 
had effected in the very purchase of the lands on which the 

settled. Still, as appears from the confession of the Fool himself, 
they were better received than men on such an errand could have 
expected. The one thing that was sure to be resented, the one 
provocation they should have been careful not to give, was inter- 
ference with local politics. Such interference by strangers 
is always resented; on the part of individual members of a 
conquering nation it was doubly offensive. The North collec- 
tively might have exercised the right of conquest openly and 
decisively, without provoking any peculiar bitterness. Four 
years of desperate civil war could hardly be held to have left the 
constitutional rights of the conquered intact ; and had the victors 
taken that ground, and resolved to govern the South for some 
years as a conquered country, their right could hardly have been 
challenged. What they did was much worse. They neither 
denied nor loyally admitted the equal status of the Confederates 


‘they had forced back into the Union. The party in power could 


not afford to exclude the vanquished States, still less to restore 
them to self-government. They wanted their votes to legalize 
abolition, and to secure the ascendency of the Republican faction. 
The only method of effecting this was to reconstruct the State 
Governments of the South on a fictitious basis, to substitute for 
the real Southern people a constituency of emancipated slaves and 
renegade whites, under the leadership of Northern adventurers. 
This was both an insult and a wrong, as the author of these books 
frankly admits. That it should be fiercely resented and resisted 
by means which were neither legal nor altogether honourable 
was simply inevitable. That those who made themselves partici- 
pators in such a fraud should be hated, and subjected to social 
excommunication, was equally inevitable. The Fool nowhere 
justifies his self-chosen title so fully as when he complains of 
the contempt poured both by North and by South upon the 
Carpet baggers, and other Northern intruders and Southern 
apostates who took part in this fictitious and dishonest re- 
construction. In no case was it to be expected that men 
who had held their own for four years against threefold 
their own number of white men would submit to a govern- 
ment based upon the votes of their emancipated slaves, and 
administered by the very worst elements of the Northern immi- 
gration and of their own populace. The author, indeed, admits 
that the rulers thus set over the ruined gentlemen of the South 
were, with few exceptions, utterly dishonest and unworthy. The 
consequence might, as he owns, have been foreseen. The picture 
he draws of the secret terrorism by which the conquered avenged 
the disfranchisement of their natural leaders, the inversion of 
their social order, and the ascendency of an inferior race, is a 
very ugly one, and is, we believe, not a little exaggerated. But 
such an organization as that of the Ku-klux-klan, even when the 
provocation was such as to drive no small proportion of the best 
elements of Southern society into the conspiracy, could not but 
lead to frightful abuses. The author, however, systematically 
suppresses the charge by which the worst atrocities of the 
Ku-klux were in some de explained. No one would 
gather from his books the ugly truth that white women and 
children, in many districts at least, were not allowed to go 
from home, save under the protection of armed friends, and were 
not thought safe alone even in their homes. Nor would 

one gather from his statements two very important points that im- 
pair very much the force of his complaint against the Federal 
Government and the Northern people. First, General Grant did 
his uttermost to support the Governments which his party had 
established in the Southern States, and General Sheridan, as our 
readers remember, proposed to maintain their authority by whole- 
sale proscription and martial law. They were sustained by mili- 
tary force, and, after a short time, the outrages of the Ku-klux, 
having alienated the better elements of Southern society, were put 
down almost entirely by little more than a demonstration of foree 
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on the part of the Federal Government. Secondly, the character 
of the rulers installed by negro votes under the protection of 
Federal bayonets was such that only the most unscrupulous parti- 
sans could pretend to palliate their conduc* or support their pre- 
tensions. Many of them, as soon as the enfranchisement of the 
majority restored the ascendency of the white citizens, fled from the 
States they had ruled for fear of criminal proceedings; not, as the 
author says, on account of high-handed measures taken for the re- 
pression of outrage, but on charges of pecuniary dishonesty and 
wholesale jobbery—charges of whose truth there is, we believe, no 
doubt whatever. The books must be taken as partisan statements, 
bo | much overcoloured, but drawn with no dishonest purpose, 
and representing euergetically one side of a case which un- 
doubtedly had two, And, considering the nature of the writer's 
experiences, they are less unlair, and very much less bitter in 
tone, than might have been expected. 

Mr. Doutre’s Constitution of Cunada(3) is a valuable work, 
and one which should, as no doubt it will, be found in every 
political library. It is, however, somewhat too technical tu serve 
as anything more than a book of reference or professional treatise 
on the law of the Dominion. It enters too minutely into the 
interpretation of the details of the British North America Act, 
which forms the present foundation of Canadian law, and dis- 
cusses at wearisome length questions interesting exclusively to 
lawyers, and some of them connected only by technical and legal 
inference with the Constitution of 1867. The arrangement, more- 
over, and the manner in which the decisions of the Courts are set 
forth, is too distinctiy professional, rendering the work no doubt 
the more convenient as a legal text-book, but the less useful or 
attractive to the general reader or the political student, for whom 
a briefer account of the Federal Constitution of Canada, and a 
distinct comparison with that of the United States, pointing out 
where and how they differ, and to what extent the ditlerence 
has been caused by the colonial position and mercantile traditions 
of the Dominion, would have been exceedingly interesting and 
serviceable. 


Mr. Ilill’s Liberty and Lav (4) will, we fear, do as little to im- 
prove the future ideas and ameliorate the condition of his 
countrymen as to enlighten them regarding the present state of 
Europe. On the latter subject we find, for example, that the armies 
of Germany and Trance each amount, exclusive of reserves, to 
half a million, while that of Italy exceeds each by nearly two- 
fifths. That of Great Lritain is stated at a hundred and fifty 
thousand, with comments which ignore the fact that this is the 
garrison of an empire with two hundred millions of subjects not 
of the British islands. We are also told that the conduct and 
policy of Great Britaiv in regard to Turkey is governed solely by 
the desire to recover the hundred and fifty millions sterling 
nominally advanced to the Sultan by British capitalists. So much 
for the present. To posterity Mr. Iill promises that the adoption 
of his proposed amendments to the organic laws of his country 
would produce results surpassing the dreams of their most 
sanguine patriots, would change the world of nature into a grand 
landscape garden, cesthetically representative of the world of mind 
and freedom, would make all men equal under just laws, raising 
up the lowest to the highest degree of culture, and disposing for 
ever of the existing rivalry between rich and poor. It will sur- 
prise Mr. Hill to find that critics are perverse enough to be re- 
pelled, not attracted, to the study of his proposed methods by the 
enunciation of the ends he pledges himself to secure. 


A Manual of Classical Literature(5) comprised within 400 octavo 
pages must disappoint any sanguine expectations founded upon its 
title-page. ‘The account it can give even of the principal classical 
writers whose works have come down to us must necessarily be so 
brief and meagre as to fail in giving that clear personal con- 
ception either of the author or his works which is equally neces- 
sary to biographical and to critical interest. To sketch within 
such limits even the outlines of epic and dramatic poems, and to 
afford by the best and most carelully selected translations a notion, 
however faint, of the real merit and character of the original, is 
beyond the skill of the most judicious and the industry of the most 
laborious writer. Mr. C. Morris has taken great pains with his 
work, and has done it perhaps as well as such a work could have 
been performed within the bounds to which his purpose has con- 
fined him. Lut we cannot say that when an American schoolboy 
or schoolgirl of the highest class shall have mastered these four 
hundred pages, he or she will have acquired a knowledge of classical 
literature worth the labour that the author has bestowed on the 
— or that the reader must give to the study of hiz 

ok. 


Mr. G. S. Morris has undertaken a more limited, and therefore 
more practicable, task in introducing to his younger or less cultivated 
countrymen the views of a certain small number of leading British 
philosophers and writers, from Roger Bacon down to John Stuart 


(3) The Constitution oj Canads. By Joseph Doutre, Q.C., of the Mon- 
treal Bar. Montreal: Lovell & Son. London: Stevens & Haynes. 
1880. 

(4) Lilerty and Law ; or, Outlines of a New System for the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Federative Government. By Britton A. Hill. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. St. Louis: Jones & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1880. 

* (5) A Manual of Cl 1 Literature, comprising Biographical and 

ritical Notices of the principal Greek and Roman Authors, with Illustra- 
tive Extracts from their Works, &c. By Ch. Morris. Chicago: Griggs & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 


Mill (6). It is not possible, of course, within the limits of a single 
volume to give any real idea of the principles and views of near} 
a score of distinctive thinkers, or even an outline of the character. 
istic philosophy of each age and school; and, when the 
author endeavours to give in some twenty pages an intro. 
ductory outline of the general philosophical attitude of the 
Inglish mind, the reader begins to fear that his guide has 
but an imperfect notion of the difliculties to be surmounted, 
In about the same space Mr. Morris undertakes to deal with 
what he calls the medizval anticipationsof the modern Eng. 
lish mind, the writings of a few characteristic schoolmen. He 
gives a few more pages to three selected representatives of the 
Renaissance—Spenser, Sir John Davis, and Hooker. Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mill, and Spenser, each 
have a chapter to themselves; but all are disposed of in a volume 
of less than four hundred clearly-printed pages. Whether such 
information as can really be given in such a space be worth the 
trouble of its acquisition, it is for American students rather than 
for English critics to judge ; only it is to be hoped that the former 
will not be led to suppose that they have really mastered even the 
outlines of English thought, or rather of those portions thereof 
| which happen to be represented by the great names on the author's 
_ list, which, great as they are, are but representatives of a few 
| special schools and periods rather than of English thought in 
| general. 


Mr. Clarke might have accomplished within about the same 
| space any one of the three or four objects which he has somewhat 
ncoherently combined in a single treatise on Self-Culture (7). A 
practical manual of study for those who have not had the oppor- 
tunities of teaching so widely diffused in the United States, an 
exposition of the difficulties and advantages of self-education 
generally, an exposition of the value and methods of moral 
training and of intellectual cultivation—any one of these things 
might have been achieved separately and with tolerable com- 
pleteness in a volume of this size. Ly mingling all together, and 
passing from one to the other, the author has produced an ad- 
mixture somewhat confused, and certainly less instructive as a 
whole than from individual passages here and there a cursory 
reader might be led to hope. 


A writer who announces on his title-paze a treatise on the 
Beautiful and the Sublime (8) challenges, whether consciously or 
not, a comparison which very few authors of the present age could 
hope to sustain, and which is instantly and obviously fatal to Mr, 
Kedney. If anything could tend to make the beautiful wearisome 
and the sublime ridiculous it would be such an attempt to 
analyse their quality and determine their objectivity as Mr. 
Kedney has undertaken. 


Mr. Watson's elaborate quarto volume on the Botany of Cali- 
fornia (9) forms an important part of one of the most valuable of 
the manifold contributions to geography and natural history for 
which we are indebted to the enthusiasm of local patriotism and 
the liberality of the State and Federal Governments of America. 


The History of the North American Pinnipeds (10), the class to 
which the walrus, seal, and sea-lion belong, is another, though 
much more modest, monograph of the same class. 


The Bibliography of the State of Ohio (11), a catalogue of great 
interest to collectors and of value to librarians, but utterly without 
attraction for the public, is a sample of the zeal with which 
individual Americans emulate their Government in the compilation 
and publication of worls certain to bring their authors no re 
muneration in money, and little in fame, for the vast outlay and 
the heavy—sometimes almost life-long—labour they must have 
cost. 

Dr. Bessey’s Manual of Botany for Schools (12) is one of the 
multitude of similar handbooks that indicate the extent of the 
demand in American schools and colleges for a kind of teaching 
till lately almost wholly neglected in this country. 

Dr. Abbott's treatise on the Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel (13) deals chiefly and avowedly with the external evidence 


(6) British Thought and Thinkers: Introductory Studies, Critical, Bio- 
graphical, and Philosophical. By G. 8S. Morris, A.M. Chicago: Griggs 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(7) Self-Culture: Physical, Inteliectual, Moral, and Spiritual. A Cours¢ 
of Lectures by J. Freeman Clarke. Loston: Ossood & Co. London 
Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(8) The Beautiful and the Sublime: an Analysis of these Emotions and a 
Determination of the Objectivity of Beauty. By J.S8. Kedney. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

(9) Geological Survey of California.—Botany. Vol. I. By Sereno 
Watson. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Wilson & Son. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1880. 

(10) History of North American Pinnipeds : a Monograph of the Wal- 
ruses, Sea Lions, and Sea Bears and Seals of North America. By J. A- 
Allen. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: Tritbner & 
Co. 1880. 

(11) A Bibliography of the State of Ohio ; being a Catalogue of the Books 
and Pamphlets relating to the State, with Collations, Critical Notes, fe. By 
Peter G. Thomson. Cincinnati: Published by the Author. London: G. 
Rivers. 1880. 

(12) Botany for High Schools and Colleges. By C. E. Bessey, M.Sc, 
Ph.D., &. New York: Holt & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

(13) The Authorship of the Fourth Evidences. 
Ezra Abbott, D.D., LL.D. Boston: G. H. Ellis. London: Tritbner 
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bearing on that subject. It contributes no very novel information, 
but collects and arranges in a simple and valuable form most of 
the arguments already familiar to Biblical critics. The author's 
bias is very evident. Indeed the work is that of an advocate 
rather than a judge; but the contrary views of the modern school 
are stated with tolerable fulness and fairness. 

A treatise on American Whist (14) will find many interested 
readers in English clubs and drawing-rooms. The peculiarities of 
the game are not many nor very important, the principal being the 
limitation of a game to seven—not as in short whist, five, or in 
long whist, ten—points, and the exclusion of honours, which must 
make an average American game longer than either of the Eng- 
lish forms. The writer spices his volume for the national taste 
by innumerable and almost incessant sneers at the litigiousness 
and gambling spirit of English whist-players, and a constant 
depreciation of the English as compared with the American game, 
which, whatever may be thought of their merit or good taste, will 
no doubt be more gratifying to Transatlantic than irritating to 
British readers. 

Few of our readers would care that we should do more than 
mention technical works like Mr. Armsby’s illustrated Manual of 
Cattle Feeding (15), with its appendix of tables, not unjustly 
described as useful; or Mr. Keeler’s Guide to Kansas and the 
neighbouring States of the central desert (16). 

Shakespeare's Dream (17) is a curious medley, a strange venture 
into a field from which the fear of competition with the object of 
the author's profound admiration would have deterred most 
ardent Shakspeare worshippers. 

Another volume by the author of Genevitve of Brabant (18) 
will doubtless find readers and admirers among those who are 
already acquainted with her former work. 

The Fairy World of Japan (19) will be disappointing to those 
few readers who may take it up in a spirit of scientific curiosity, and 
all the more agreeable to the multitude of children and adults who 
care simply for new and graceful fairy tales. In order to adapt it 
to the tastes of the latter and render it fit for a Christmas gift to 
children, the author has wisely excluded a whole class, and that 
ens the most characteristic, of Japanese myths or traditions. 

hose sanguinary or licentious stories which are the most illustra- 
tive of national character and thought, and therefore most interest- 
ing to comparative mythologists, would certainly have unfitted it 
for the perusal of an infinitely larger class of readers. 

Two American magazines deserve especial mention at this 
season. Messrs. Sampson Low publish an Anglicized edition of 
Harper’s well-known periodical (20). Scribner's illustrated St. 
Nicholas (21) appeals as forcibly as ever to the taste of girls and 
boys, ing perhaps of some readers who have long since ceased to 

either. 


(14) American or Standard Whist. By “G.W.P.” Boston: Osgood 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(15) Manual of Cattle Feeding. With Illustrations and an Appendix of 
useful Tables. By H. W. Armsby, Ph.D. New York: Wiley & Sons. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(16) Guide to Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. By B.C. 
Keeler. Chicago: Clarke & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

(17) Shakespeare's Dream; and other Poems. By W. Leighton, Author 
of “The Sons of Godwin,” “Change,” &c. Philadelphia and London: 
Lippincott & Co. 1881. 

(18) Persephone; and other Poems, By Mrs. C. Willing, Author of 
“Genevieve of Brabant.” Philadelphia and London: Lippincott & Co. 
1881. 

(x9) ‘or Fairy World: Stories from the Wonder-lore of Jupan. 
By W. E. Griffis, Author of “The Mikado’s Empire.” Illustrated. 
Schenectady: J. R. Barhyte. 


20) Harper's Monthly Magazine. December 1880. London: Sampson 


(21) St. Nicholas; Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys. 
Illustrated. Vol. VIL., ia Two Parts, for 1880. London: Warne & Co. 
New York: Scribner & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings, and 
Decorative Designs, by living Artists, will OPEN 
January 1, 1881. 


Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 
Doke's GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRATORIUM,” * CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM.” and * MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH," each 33 by 22 feet ; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” * Christ 5 
atthe DORE 35 New Bond Street. Daily,'fentoSix. Is. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION.—UNI- 
VERSITY of LONDON.—A_ CLASS in all the oo (including practical work) for 
this Examination is held at St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, continuing till the Exam- 
ination in July. The Class is open to Candidates who are not students of the Hospital, as 
well as to Students, and will begin on Tuesday. January 18. 
Lotony-Rev.G. Henslow, M.A., Christ's Coll., Camb., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 
La ee Moore, M.D. St. Cath. Coll., Camb., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy 
t tal. 
E. Armstrong, Ph.D.. F.R.S., Demonstrator of Chemistry. 
McAlister, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Camb., Demonstrator o. 
Fee tor —~ whole course (including Chemicals), to Students of the Hospital, £3 8s. ; to 
Others, £10 10s. 
Particulars may be tained on applicati rsonally or by letter, to the WARDEN of 
the College, St Bartholomew's Hospital, E-C. Ifendbook forwarded on application. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING.—The NEXT TERM opens on Monday. January 3. 
cation to undersigned, in the ve of the Cry: ace Company's 
of Art, Science, and Literature, in the Library, Crystal Palace. 
¥. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 
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AVENDISH ROOMS, Mortimer Street, Langham Place, W.— 


The ANNUAL POSITIVIST ADDRESS will be given by Professor BEESLY on 
Saturday, January 1, 1881, at 5 P.M. precisely. 


ILTS and HANTS AGRICULTUR AL COLLEGE, 
DOWNTON, Salisbury.—For intending Landowners, Land Agents, Farmers, Sas: 


veyors. and Colonists. The ONLY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE inGREAT BRITALN 
SESSING a 


M. 
SPRING | TERM { begins January 25.—For Prospectus apply to the PRESIDENT. 


MALVERN _ COLLEGE 
The NEXT TERM will heatn.en on Friday, January 28, 1881. 
ATH COLLEGE, Bath.— The NEXT TERM will commence 


on Saturday, January 22, 1 . Wfeap-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A.. late 
Glinon ei Assistant Tutor St. Peter’ 's College, Cambridge, and for ten years a Master of 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. The NEXT TERM begins 
January 28th. Schelatchive lately gained at Balliol, Queen's, Clare, Trinity Hall. 
Proxime for the HertZord. Twelve Certificates in July last in Public Schoois Examinations. 
In the Junior School Boys are admitted at the age of Eight. and are prepared for Scholarships 
in this and other schools. Special attention paid tothe elementary instruction of little boys. — 
Apply, Kev. Dr. Woop, College, Leamington. 


COLLEG@ E 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 25, 1881. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
R 


D %. & Lb OC: 
President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 


A Chapel and another new Busting House have recently been completed. Each Boarder 
will now have a seprrate Bedroc 
The 2nd place for Cooper's Hill, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained 
during the last year. 
Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. Board, £ 
For particulars apply to the Rev. W. eS M.A. , the Head-Master, or W. KNOcKER, Esq., 
the Honorary Secretary. 


PAUL’S COLLEGE, STONY STRATFORD.— 
° Bev, H.W. McKENZIE. Keble Coll., Oxford, late Sub-Warden of S. 
Paul's. A PUB CHOOL in ac ith Church of England Principles. Terms, 


ance wi 
ry on ul on application tothe WaRDEN. The NEXT TERM begins 
anuary 


Sth ATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
‘The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M. is uate 


Junic or 


BRUCE “CASTLE, 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 

The main features of this School are its extreme healthiness, convenient buildings, and 
extensive grounds (20 acres), its system of education (which provides for special as well a3 
ordinary requirements), and the thorough d ew schools have 
greater natural advantages. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Si ix miles from Oxford), 

ffers at much lower cost the odvniine of the larger Public Schools, a thorouchly 
sound Education, a healthy site, excellent for entrance next Term, 
and full full particulars, to the Rev. E. SuameEns, Head-Maste 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &e. 
TMAN’'S R. N. ACADE 
BURGOTRE HOUSE, SOU 
Principal (since 1360)—G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 

This School was opened in 1851, and conducted by the late Mr. EASTMAN until his death in 
1860. Burgoyne House is situated close to and directly facing pe sap Pupils enjoy good 
Baturnc and Boating. All Pupils are TAUGHT TO SWIM Lig s are received from Nine 
years of age and upwards. yb than 1,200 pupils have catered H.M. Services. 


CHIGw ELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 1629, on the 


borders of Epping Forest, offers a sound EDU CATION on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools._Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITI a QUALIFYING 
and COMPETITIVE. —MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. rangler), assisted by an 
of | Honours, and by a MAJOR, late R. PUPILS for the 
N references to parents who have more than one son 

pass this Cornwall Road. Park, W. 


Fe ANK COOPER, M.A. Oxon, pre epares a few PUPILS for 


the Public Schools. The Fae mee on enlarged, stands close to the sea, on gravelly 
soil, between Bournemouth _ npppeeng mington. ferences given and required.— Address, Kiver- 
nells, Milford, Lymington, Han 


Wy COLLEY GREEN, near ROMSEY.—A. M. HEATHCOTE, 


B.A. Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares BOYS, between Seven and Fourteen, for the Public 
Schools, &c. Masters for French, German, Musie, Drawing, and Drilling. Quite in the 
country ; good air. Number of Pupils, under Twenty. Terms, £135 to £150. Prospectus, with 
all particulars, on application to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


STOKE HOUSE, near SLOUGH.—The Rev. E. ST. JOHN 


PARRY widhes to make it known that he has purchased this House, in which he has 
carried on his SCHOOL for the last seven years. Together with his Son. EDWARD i, 
PARRY (Exeter College, Oxford), he hopes to continue to prepare BOYS success! ‘ully, as 
hitherto, for the various Publie School Examinations. 


ARMY, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, COMPETI- 
TIVE, UNIVERSITIES. — Messrs. ASKIN will be hap to forward (gratis) 
PROSPECTUSES of successful TUTORS. | References kindly allooed to Chaplain-General 

to the Forces and others.—Address, 94 Sackville Street, W. 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—A JUNIOR ASSIST- 

ANT desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Neat draughtsman, good and quick tracer and 

writer, fair colourist ; with the ce! routine. Three and a half 

with a good architect. Fullest given.—Address, 
G % EL fort Road, Drayton Park, Highbury. 


WANTED, BOARD in a German Family, by a YOUNG 


GENTLEMAN eng: in the City by An Ob) ect Language. Moderate terms ; 


references required.—Address, 4 Elsham 


MERSEY DOCK ANNUITIES. 
THE MERSEY DOCKS and | HARBOUR BOARD hereby 


give Notice that the: 
£3 15s. per Centum per Annum. 
For application may be made to the Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
EDWARD GITTINS, Secretary. 


Dock Office, Liverpool, Dec. 16, 1880. 


HOTELS. 
BEIGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. S 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water F in the How 


BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


LLFR: ACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the verge 


of the Atlantic, with head oe winter eam of Western Devon. Mean temperature for 
November, December, Febru ast, 43°9 deg. Rooms facing south, over- 
looking the Hotel ouiena.t specially fitted rf winter use. Inclusive terms, Three Guineas 
—Apply to MANAGE: 


ANTIQUE GEMS. —A PRIVATE GENTLEMAN wishes to 


SELL a small but choice COLLECTION of ANTIQUE Intag! come 
ARY, care of Messrs. Adams & hee = Fleet 


JLNGLAND AUSTRALIA FORTY DAYs, 
ORIENT LINE. 


The following Royal Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC STE 
NAVIG ATION COMP ANTES, are a? epeiched every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore), MELBOURNE, “and SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at through rates te 
all the principal ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


to in 


Tons. H.P. Tons. HP, 

NCAGUA.....- cece 600 JOHN ELDER ...... 4,152 550 
CHIMBOR AZO 4,666 7 
COTOPAXI., ines 600 550 
3815 550 1,000 
G NNB 3876 550 600 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for earrying all classes of passengers through 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto made are the fastest on record. 


For further particulars apply to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO.,13 Fenchurch 
Avenue, and AN DERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
HINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETs, 
Weekly departure for ... Bombay. 
Fortnightly departure for. . Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly departure for. . China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for. . Australia and New Zealand. 


OFrIcES: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 


25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


THE PRINTERS of “ Society,” “The Citizen,” Four other 
Newspapers, Twenty Monthly Periodicals, and other Publications, possess unrivalled 

facilities both at London and Chilworth for the production of this class of work. Estimates 

furnished.—UNWIN BROTHERS, The Gresham Press, 1094 Cannon Street, E.C. 

AGIC LANTERN.—7s. 


“ Gulliver's Travels.” Larger, 10s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 
logue of Magic Lanterns and “ol — 4 ‘stamps. 
i AR TERE, with Catalozue, Is. ; ree. 16 stan ps. Catalogue of CONJURING TRICKs, 
4 stamps. Catalog of MODEL. STE AM-ENGINES, 4 stamps. Millikin and Lawley s 
MAGAZINE OF NBW INVENTIONS, Pontes Toys, Games, Jokes, and a KING 
CHRISTMAS, Grand Christmas Number, 2,000 Engravings, Is. ; post 16 stamps. 
MILLIKIN & LAWLEY, 165 Strand, London. 


KNIVES, FORKS, AND SPOONS. 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when strongly Silver-Plated, 
cannot be distinguished from Silver. 


6d. Includes 86 Pictures of 


2Is, £1 10s., £2 23. to £10 108. Cata- 
LECTURES FOR THE MAGIC 


With ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Fiddle or Bead King's or 

Best Quality Strongly Plated. | oid Silver. | or Thread. | ‘Shell, 

s. d. £ 8. £ 8s. da. 

1100 210 250 

1100 32 250 

120 190 1no 

1 20 

Patt 2 Table Spoons or Forks, 23a. nd doz. Dessert, 17s. 
Tea Spoons, 12s. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 

Handles screwed or riveted. | Table soa Dessert Knives.; Carvers. 
Blades are of the finest Steel. | ‘. & per Pair s. d. 
-inch Ivory Handles.......+++ per Dozen 9 6 wes 
ditto ditto ” 16 6 120 ” 8 6 
330 ditto ditto to balance ” 18 6 13 6 6 6 
4 ditto ditto itto ” Is 0 26 
4 ditto fine ditto ditto 32 0 21 0 90 
4 ditto ditto, extra large ” 36 0 2 0 » 06 
4 ditto ditto, African .. 40 0 32:0 o 
4 ditto Silver Ferules .. * 40 0 32 0 » 60 


Samples at above rates post free. Carriage paid to any Railway Station. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, W. &c. 
CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


APARTMENTS 
The original, best, and most 


DECORATION. 


N ORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Decorative Art, and having had great experience in carrying 
out important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 
works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. 


91 NEw Bonp Srneet, W. 
WiLL’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-oz., 2-0z., and 4-oz, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES” TOBACOO.—« There's 


sweeter comes from Virginia, and no the ‘ THREE 


Tob: d than 
CASTLES. Virginians.” Only in ‘and Ci ttes, protected 
the Name and Trade Mark 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or 
TIIROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra ( ze for given. 
Illustrated priced Catalozue, with T 
and 19,20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C 


WILLS, W. D. & i. 0. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC, 


As inferior ier Septiatiens of their celebrated ART STON 


duced, Messrs. DO N_beg to inform the public that their ART RODUGTIONS in- 
impressed Stamp, with the naine in full, DOULTON, LAMB: with 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 
Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. | Sub-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—LEWIS A. WALLACE, Esq. . 


C. Guthrie, E 
H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C, Guthrie, Esq. 

Robert Burn Blyth, E: lg Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
Brand, Esq. Robert plenderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq Louis Huth, E 
Major-General iH P. Burn, Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Cam Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 

Marke Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville H. Paley. Esq. 
whurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 


Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Colonel Leopold Seymour, 


Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 


NOTICE is hereby given om oe Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Christmas 
will expire on January 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life De ents. 
er information can be 


Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all o 
had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 


Henry B Ise Berens, Right Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
Bonham-Carter. Bs Frederick f H. Janson, Esq. om 


Char es Wim. Curtis, Esq. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Letevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Ww. Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. = n B. 

Iban G. H. Gibbs, John Esq. 


James Goodson, Es Henry Powell. = Esq. 
‘Thomson Hankey, Henry Vigne, E: 
Richard M 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and invested ............ £1,000,000 
Total ards +» £2,981,000 
Total Annual Tncome neariy £500,000 


& ire Policies which exvire at Christmas should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
Agents, on or before January 8. 


NORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL..... 450,000 
RESERVES AND BALANCE OF UNDIVIDED PROFIT.. 1,142,471 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS—LIFE ASSURANCE £2,999,885 
311,962 
The pe: a 1 Annuity Funds are specially invested to meet the obligations arising under 
the Life Policies and Annuities, and are not Table for the obligations of the Fire Department. 
REVENUE FROM LIFE PREMIUMS AND INTEREST... £448,574 


SPECIAL NOTICE—BONUS YEAR 1890. 
The Books for the Current Quinquennial Period close on December 31 next. 
Seracese on the Participating Scale ge in 1880 will Share in the Division then to be 


£2,000,000 


at future Divisions will rank for an additional Bonus as compared with later 


NINE-TENTHS of the of = Life Assurance Branch are 
to Participating Policies. The ast division ranged, according to the age of 
Policy, from £1 5s. to £2 per cent. per per Annum on on | the Original Sum Assured. 


ANNUITIES of all kinds granted on the most favourable terms. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

THE NETT FIRE PREMIUMS for 1879 were....-scss-seeee5 £902,670 
FIRE INSURANCES at Home and Abroad may be effected at the lowest rates. 
CHIEF OFFICES : 

LONDON .... --61 THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
EDINBURGH PRINCES STREET. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303._1OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
‘ances agains all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium 
— and liberal phn ana tot ela +h Policies falling due at Christmas should be renewed 


before J. 9, or the same will become void. 
icici E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PH@NIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING —ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances effected in ail parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


S U 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. 
Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. Sum Insured in 1879. .£262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombey. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Carrent Accounts are kept at the Head bene on o Terms customary with London 

Interest allowed Credit Balance does not fall below £100.” 
ts received for fixed periods on terms to be ined on licati 

Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of be  enacies of the Bank, free of 

— ; and for collec 
les and Purchases effected in Bri an eaten Seva in East In 

Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 

Interestdrawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and a realized, 

Every other description of Banking Business Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 
as a Case of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, whichcan yi ordered of 
Wine Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied to Hcr Majesty, 42s. per dozen ; poser stew 4 
special quality, 50s. per dozen. Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
** Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horace, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8S.W. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The richest natural Aperient Water.” 
Baron Lresie, in Lancet. 
“ Speedy, sure, and gentle.” 
Professor Rozerts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“ Invaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
Medical Record. 


The name of the “ Apollinaris Company, Limited,” on 
the Label secures genuineness. 


Rah Chemists, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. per Bottle. Ordinary dose, a wine- 
g 


ESTABLISHED 1839, 


THE . PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY.— 

d that a cotch Whiskey is the most pleasing and 
he neet says: * Douglas 8 every smoo'! 

taste and delic cata the of skilful bl 
Price 403. per dozen, Bottles and Cases included. Delivered free at any Railway Station in 
‘ngland, in quantities of two dozen and upwards. 


DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 96 George Street, Edinburgh. 
LF & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE of imitations of the Worcestershire Sauce, 
LEA & PERRINS beg to say that the original bears their 


Signature on the Label, for which the purchaser should look to secure the genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Sold Wholesale by the Pro- 


etors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Ex; Oilmen generally. 
tail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


BOOKS, &c. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The followi 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which a9 
3, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean co’ coptee) s ana 763, for which 1s. will 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


MESSRS. BICKERS & SON’S NEW CHRISTMAS CATA- 
OGUE be consulted by every_ of Gift-Books. So be, 

Works are offered at less than Half their Original Cost, they guarantee them 

Clean, in Handsome Bindings, the same as if purchased at the original pu 

Complete Lists post free.—1 icester Square, W.C. 


MESSRS. BICKERS & SON’S NEW CHRISTMAS CATA- 
UE contains a List of Standard and Illustrated Books on Sale at about Half the 
Original Published Prices. The Chief New Books of the Season, a Choice Selection of Chil- 

dren's Gift-Books, &c., at Reduced Prices. Post free.—1 Leicester Square, Ww.c. 

THE ILLUSTRATED OPERA SERIES. 
Just published, royal 4to. sewed, 2s. 6d. 
AGNER'S LOHENGRIN, Musically aud Pictorially Tilus- 
The Le; na and the Poem. written and P. 
be the Sse Gems the Opera, for Voice and Piano, arranged by FRANCES MANETTE 
London: DAvip BoGusE, 3 St. Martin's Place, W. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth and gilt, 10s. 6d. 
THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL ISSUE OF 
pews ; PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, &c., for 1881. Con- 
Badges, Stars, &c. ‘Thoroushly revised and nel to latest date. 
WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
ready, at all Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls, postage free, 3s. 6d. 
punci's POCKET BOOK for 1881. With many amusing 
Pictures and much pleasant Reading. 
London: “ Punch” Office, 8 Fleet Street, E.c. 
“ Audi alteram partem.” 
Published this day, Illustrated wrapper, 6d. 
[RSH LAND as VIEWED from BRITISH SHORES: a 


Short Catechism on Irish Land Legislation. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


IMPORTANT NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL ATLAS and GEOGRAPHY, 


NUMBERS 
will vi viz. 
be given—at the Offi 


Geogra W. E. C LL.D.; and Classi 
TOs pec 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW GAZETTEER.—The LIBRARY 
GAZETTEER of the WORLD: Political, and Historical. 
he sore, By ganas LL Do and 
153. ; half morocco, extra, 21s. 
Sows, & Co., Limited, Briceweil s’lace. 
NS, ted Tondoa, E.C. ; 
By post, Is. 3d. 


Qreceaof ase of the CIRCLE. Demonstrating that the 
Square of a Circle is the Square of the Diameter—less the Square of the Radius. And 
the Relati Diameter to Circumference 3°125. A Tract with Diagrams. wien 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1873."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


FARNCOMBE & SON, 3 Duke Street, and 
T. TouRLgE, 19 ae Street, Brighton. 
day, demy 8vo. Is. 
[RELAND. By J KINNEAR, Author of “ Principles 


Guaraniced pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


Property in 
London 15 Waterloo Place. 821 


| 
4 

| 

| 
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NEW YEAR’S GIFTS 


AT 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


The following Books, bound on the premises by careful Workmen, are now 
on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY : 


Life of Christ, by Canon Farrar. Illustrated, half morocco, 23s.—Canon Farrar’s 
St. Paul. 2 vols. half calf, extra, 218.—Life of the Prince Consort. 5 vols. half calf, 
' extra, £3 10s.—History of Our Own Times, by Justin McCarthy. 4 vols. half calf, 
extra, £2 12s.—Ballads and Poems, by Alfred Tennyson. Half calf, extra, 7s. 6d.— 
Conybeare’s St. Paul. Half calf, extra, 9s.—Memoirs of Mrs. Tait. Half calf, extra, 
6s. 6d.—Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley. Half calf, extra, 7s.—The 
Voyuge of the “Sunbeam,” by Mrs. Brassey. Best Ediion, half morocco, 123.— 
Life of Frances Ridley Havergal. Half morocco, 6s. 6d.— Duty, by Samuel Smiles. 
Half calf, extra, 7s. 6d.—The Christian Year, by Rev. J. Keble. Half morocco, 3s. 64. 
—Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster. Best Edition, 3 vols. half calf, extra, 
32s.—Letters of Charles Dickens. 2 vols. half calf,extra, 18s.—Thackerag’s Com- 
plete Works. 12 vols. half morocco, £3 18s.—Macanlay’s Works. 4 vols. Ralf calf, 
extra, 32s.—Hallam’s Historical Works. 10 vols. half calf, extra, £3. 


AND MORE — TWELVE HUNDRED OTHER 
POPULAR BOOKS, 


Revised Catalogues postage free on application. 


One of the most aseaptphte New Foar’s Gifts to all readers 
f good Books is 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
Secures a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


The Books are exchanged Weekly at the Residences of Subscribers in every part of 
London for TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Luurep, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


BOXES of BOOKS, containing the Newest Works in_a!l departments of | 
English and Foreign Literature, together with VOLUMES of MUSIC, are 
regularly despatched to Subscribers in the Country. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS visiting London will find in the GROS- 
VENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the advantages of a first-class Club. 
The Reading and Writing Rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon 
and Dining Rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and the Gentlemen's 
Smoking-Room, are open daily from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 


Prospectuses, with terms of Subscription, forwarded post free on applica- 
tion to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


HANDSOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


A large assortment of richly illustrated Artistic Publications, 
both English and Foreign, are now on Sale at the Library. 
Also a complete Collection of the Works of Standard Authors, 
handsomely bound in calf and morocco. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


Royal 8vo. 1,00 pp. cloth gilt, 423. 
The PEERAGE or BARONETAGE separate, gilt edges, each 25s. 


THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE 


of the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1881. By Josern Foster. 

The Second Edition, for 11, containing all New Creations, has been considerably 
enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by upwards of 1,400 
Woodcuts of Arins, &c., engraved in best as of Heraldic Art. In ig 
collat es are more fully given than in any other work. 


WESTMINSTER: NICHOLS & SONS, 25 PARLIAMENT STREET. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HAE MOA, the MAORI MAIDEN. By J. Erte Ottrvant. 


“ A very interesting volume.”’— Literary Churchman. 


“ Mr. Ollivant’s verse is wanting neither in picturesqueness nor in a vein of simple a 
London and Oxford: A. R. Mowsray & Co, _ 


MAGAZINE, JANUARY 188}, 

No. 613. New Seaies, No. CXXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS :— 

A CuLTcre Guost; or, WINTHROP’S ADVENTURE. 

EMPEROR ALEXANDER’S REFORMS. By O. K. 

Tue Propueric Power oF Poetry. By Proressor J. C. SHAIRP, 

PREHISTORIC SCIENCE EN FETE, 

Henry JOHN CopRINGTON, ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 

LULLABIEs. 

Tue Last Cuaprer oF IrtsH History. By THE Hon, G. C. Bropricg, 

Our Ipgats. By Lapy VIOLET GREVILLE. 

A PLEA For OUR Dutt Boys. By aN Oxrorp TcrTorR. 

A VoIcE FROM THE BASTILLE, 


Rumovrs, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY = 188), 
No. DCCLXXXIII. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. No. I.—BENVENUTO CELLINI, 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. Part IIT. 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE BALLOT. 
THE BISHOP ASTRAY. 
ON SOME OF SHAKSPEARE’'S FEMALE CHARACTERS: 
By ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM.—OPHELIA, 
THE SEER. 
OUTDOOR SONNETS. 
THE LAND OF GILEAD. 
THE MINISTRY OF MISERY. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoOopD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


NEW STORIES. 
NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1881 
contains the First Parts of Two New Stories, 
One entitled 


GRAPE from a THORN. By James Payy, Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By Proxy,” &c. 


A 
The other 


LOVE the DEBT. By a New Author. 


*,* The Stories will be Illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier and Mr. W. Small, 
London: SmitTu, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, No. CCLIII. Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS: 

A GRAPE FROM A TITORN. By James Payy. With an Illustration. Chapter 1. 
On the Road—Chapter 2. The Arrival—Chapter 3. The Ladies’ Drawing Room— 
Chapter 4. A Visitor—Chapter 5. The Map of the Country. 

TO AN OLD COAT. (From BE&RANGER.) By F. DoyLe. 

THE MORAL ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 

VAGABONDAGE AND PEDESTRIANISM. 

FINA’S AUNT: some Passages from Miss Williamson's Diary. Chapters §—13. 

IN THE HEART OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

LOVE THE DEBT. (With an Illustration.) 
Revenge—Chapter 3. Rev. George Kneeshaw. 


London ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Chapter 1. In a Temper—Chapter °, 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


TUL CONTEMPORARY 
CONTENTS For JANUARY: 


ON eee TRUTHFULNESS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. (The Unity of Nature. 
No. V.) By the Duke of ARGYLL. 


TAX ATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By AN AMERICAN STATESMAN. 
THE JEWS IN GERMANY. By the Author of “ German Home Life.’ 
ier 2 peed. AND THE UNCONSCIOUS CHRISTIANITY OF THE FIRST TWO 
NTURIES. By JuLIA WEvGWoob. 
RICH. ARD CANTILLON AND THE NATIONALITY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Professor W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
SUICIDAL MANIA. By W. KniGutoy, LL.D. 
LATIN CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By the Rev. Groncr T. SToxes. 
MR, NOSGSN'S ARTICLE, “ PROFESSOR GREEN AS A CRITIC.” 
REEN, 


REVIEW. 


By Profesor 


THE DEATH OF ANAXAGORAS. By WILLIAM CANTON, 
THE CRISIS IN TRELAND: 1. Young Ireland. By the Rev. Matcora MacCout, 
2. Foreign Opinion on Ireland. By J. A. Faurnek. 3. The Three F's. By Lord 


MONTEAGLE. 
STRAHAN & CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


NETHERLEIGH, — Mrs.) HENRY WOOD'S new 
D  aeee SERIAL STORY commences in the JANUARY NUMBER of THE 


Now ready, Monthly, 6d. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER OF MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
A R G O s 
CONTENTS : 
a new Serial Story. by_Mrs. 
Chapter 1. Miss Ma ter 2. The 
3. Left to Robert. Tllustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 


COURT NETIERLEIGH: 
Woop, Author of “ East 
Shot in the Leg—Chapter 3. 

ALL FOR LOVE. 

THE STORY OF DOROTHY GRAPE. By Jonxyy LupLow. 

IN THE NEW FOREST. By Cuartes W. Woop. With 6 Illustrations. 

LADY ENNERDALE’S DIAMONDS, 

THE FULNESS OF THE WORLD. 

MADAME DE STAEL. By Avice KING. 

WRITE SOON. 

. GWEN’S LOVER. 

10. THE NEW YEAR. 

“ There is no monthly magazine which gives greater pleasure."—Ouford University Herald 

“ Bright and charming.”—- Roath « ‘ournal. 

Best and cheapest of our magazines. Standard. 

* Replete with excellent fiction.” — Welshman. 

“A never-fuiling of pleasure.” "—Daily Mercury. 

Interesting and sparkling “armouth Gazett 

“ It is safe to affirm that the re is not a single story of Johnny Ludlow that will not be read 
with pleasure by both sexes of all ages.""—Il/ustrated Londun News. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY & Soy, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 
ARMY and NAVY MAGAZINE 
The JANUARY Number will contain a 
CABINET PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS, V.C., G.C.B 
for which he has given a special sitting; also a large Engraving of 
THE BATTLE OF KANDAHAR, 

London: Wt. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


NORTH LONDON CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL.—See THE 


BUILDER for View and Plans; Views, Schumann Monument ; Drawing-room, Der- 
went Hall ; and Medixval Beliry—Roman_ Building in Architecture of 


Architecture and Custom—The Building of Blenheim—Decline of Italian e— Architects in 


Monthly, Is. 


Germany, &c. 4d.; by post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


Now ready, Twentieth Thousand. 
DUTY. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 


Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP ; 


Perseverance. 6s. 


CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Characteristics. 6s. 
THRIFT : 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : 


Tool Makers. 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols. each 7s. 6d. 
THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. 7s. 6d. 


Also 
with Illustrations of Conduct and 


a Book of Domestic Counsel. 6s. 


Tron Workers and 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


THE GUESTS of FLOWERS: a Botanical 


Sketch. By Mrs. MEETKERKE. With Prefatory Letter by Dr. THEODORE 
KERNER. Small 4to. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“BUTTONS”: the Trials and Travels of a 


Young Gentleman. By Ascotr R. Hope. 4s. 6d. 


SEVEN STORIES about OLD FOLKS and 


YOUNG ONES. By Ascorr R. Hope. 6s. 


THE CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN ; 


or, Tales and Adventures from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By 
C.M. Bett. Fep. 8vo. with 7 Illustrations by P. Priolo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Will be a source of great pleasure to boys and girls.” —Scotsman. 


KITTY and BO; the Story of a very Little 


Girland Boy. By A. T. dosent Edition, with Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


Demy 8vo. illustrated with 320 Wood Engravings, 21s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF FISHES. 


By ALBERT C. L. GUNTHER, F.R.S., &c. 
Keeper of the Zoological Department in the British Museum. 


AN 


CONTENTS: 
1, HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 7. GROWTH AND VARIATION. 
2, EXTERNAL PARTS. 8. PALZ ONTOLOGY. 
3. THE SKELETON, 9. DISTRIBUTION. 
4. MYOLOGY. 10. CLASSIFICATION. 
5. NEUROLOGY. ll. COLLECTING AND PRESERVING. 
6 


. THE ORGANS. 12. INDEX. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


A HANDSOME PRESENT. 


Just completed, Third Edition, with 90 Coloured Maps, containi Iso 376 X 
Plans i in their margins, half £41 lis cd. 


SPRUNER’S 
HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
MODERN TIMES. 

By K. v. SPRUNER. 


THIRD EDITION, ENTIRELY RE-ENGRAVED. 
Edited by Dr. T. MENKE, 
GOTHA: JUSTUS PERTHES. 


LONDON: WILLIAMS & NORGATE; D. NUTT; DULAU & CO. 
EDINBURGH: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


CONSCIOUS MATTER: 


Or, the Physical and the Psychical Watversalty in 
Causal Connection. 


By W. STEWART DUNCAN. 


LONDON: DAVID BOGUE, 3 ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


KITH AND KIN, 
A New Novel, 


By the popular Author of “ The First Violin” and “ Probation,” 
Is commenced in the January Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE; 
In which Number is also commenced 
THE FRERES, 

A New Novel, 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, 1s, 
* Coe can never help enjoying ‘ Temple Bar.’ ’’--Guardian. 


PAST HOURS. By the late Mrs. Sarroris 


(Adelaide Kemble). Edited, and with a Preface by her Daughter, Mrs. 
GorDON. vols. post Svo. 12s, 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady Frorence 


Dixik. Demy Svo. with numerous Illustrations from “sketches by Julius 
Beerbohn 


Lady Floren: 
valuable as a con! 


ind engraved by Whymper and Pearson, 15s. 


!).xie has given the public a book which is not only amusing, but really 
vation to geographical knowledge, and ought to be read by gery “4 
‘orning 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By 


W. Woop. Author of “ Through Holland,” &. Demy $vo. with 60 Illus- 
trations, | 2s. 


UNKNO\WN HUNGARY. By Vicror Tissor. 


Translate. by Mrs. OSWALD BRODIE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LYRICS. ly the Rev. 


arnris BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby L zends.” Edited by 
his Son, th« Rey. R. DALTON BarHaM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


SECON!) THOUGHTS. By Ruopa Broucuton, 


Author “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” Crown 8vo. 63 


NOTICE.—A Second Edition of Mrs. RrppELL’s New Novel, 


THE MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS, 


is now re. ly at all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
BY FRANK BARRETT. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrerr. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Mr. Barrett's powerful omey is full of _— situations which are described with a true 
instinct.” Atheneum 


The book is ful! of interest, power of mo’ the 
feelings. ‘The central character, “Folly is, Mr. success."” 
‘all Mail Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT.” 


THE MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 


By the Author of “ In the Dead of Night,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Ready at Christmas, New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


THE WORDS of the SON of GOD, taken 


from the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation: pa the 
year. By Miss ELEANOR PLUMPTRE. 


“ The authoress has me de selections from the four Gospels so as to arrange the passages con- 
taining Christ's say nes tur daily reading throughout the year. Each passage is confined toa 
part of one page, and aoe it are short notes—explanatory and devotional. ‘The book is of 
the same general design as the ae Daily Steps Towards Heaven,’ and betokens an 
earne st and reverent spirit.”’"—Guardi 
ha been made judiciously, and contain much that is valuable and prac- 

cally ul.” —Leco 

“ sages of I foly peg cee are well chosen, the notes are concise and pointed, and from 
writers of various schools of thought.”—Church Times, 

* The authoress has woven together with loving care and reverent hand the sayings of the 
Son of God, and it will pe rhaps surprise some of t who have not viewed our Lord’s words 
from this aspect to find how complete a manual they make of doctrine and of practice. We 
can most cordially recommend this volume to our re: . not only for persona mel use, but for 
reading at morning and e vening peayers while to the cletay it will, KS believe, be found to be 
a thesaurus of golden sayings which Will be both suggestive ye — Shilling 

“ Each Gospel is taken by itself, and eo postions of meditation for three’ months ; the 
four Gospels thus filling up the year. The edi has with care and taste arranged the passages 
from Scripture and selected from various Suton the comments appended to them. 

urch Bells. 


Ch 
“ The scheme adopted by Miss Plumptre appears tobe anew one. She has taken all rs 
sayings recorded in the four Gospels to have been spoken by our wagon and has a 
them to the four quarters of the year, devoting a few to each day for ee, ete he Ad, the 
Arveneh in this task, she has appen no wn from various sources, an selection of 
otes has been carefully and well made.”—A unt Judy's Magazine. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Just published, oblong folio, 10s. 6d. 

PEN and PENCIL: Notes on the Riviera and in North Italy, 
The Journal of the Wanderings of Four W: By Mary B. Torui.n, 

London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
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UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now feaily, Fiftieth Edition, 1 vol. roral Svo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
| ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
For 1881. 
. CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Rowsetr, Author 


of “ Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 


GERALDINE and HER SUITORS. By 


Mrs. Simeson, Author of “ Winnie's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Ranporrn, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of “St. 


Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


ing as it is ingenious.""—St. James's Gazette. 


* A very cieverly constructed novel, a3 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Houstowun, Author 
of ** Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 
MLURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For JANUARY. 


GEIST’S GRAVE. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

POLITICAL INTEGRATION. By Herbert SPENCER. 

LAND LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND. By Sir G. Camrnect, M.P. 
ETIENNE DOLET. By Mark Pattison. 

FREEDOM OF CONTRACT. By T.H. Farrer. 

NOTES ON ENDYMION. By Lord Hoventoyn. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. By Dr. F.R.S. 

COUNTY BOARDS. By CHarires T. D. ACLAND. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. Chapters 10and 11. By GkorGE MEREDITH. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE LIFE of CICERO. By Anruony 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


SOUTH AMERICA. By Antoysio GALLENGA. 


Demy Svo, with a Map, 14s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. By Georce 


Merepirn. Enlarged from the “ Fortnightly Review.” 2 vols. 
[On January 1. 


DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. By Aytuony 


Tro..ope. Reprinted from “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 2 vols. 
(On January 1. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 195 PICCADILLY. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE EPIC of HADES. With 17 Designs in 


Photo-Mezzotint by G.R. Chapman. 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 25s. 
PRESENTATION EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 


THE EPIC of HADES. 4to. cloth extra, 


gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 
Tenth Original Edition. Sixth Edition. 
THE EPIC of HADES. | SONGS of TWO WORLDS. 
price 7s. 6d. Price 7s. 64. 
Third Edition. 


GWEN: a Drama in Mono- 
Ueratare been enticed by a 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE ODE of LIFE. 5s. 


“ Full of be of th: feel » and 


NEW WORK BY LIONEL BEALE.—Now ready, demy Svo. 230 pp. 5s. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
Treatment. By LiongL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s 
College, London. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW LIST. 


This day is published, 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 21s. 


THE LAND of GILEAD; with Excursions 


in the Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Lord Elgin's Mission 
to China,” “ Piccadilly,” &c. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 183. 


THE NEW VIRGINIANS. By the Author 


of “ Junia,” ‘‘ The Private Life ef Galileo,’ &c. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SHAKESPEARE TAPESTRY Woven 


in English Verse. By C. HAWKEY. 


DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, Dublin. 


Being the First Volume of “ Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME of the 


INVASION of the CRIMEA. The Sixth—“ Winter Trove.es.” Dem 
8vo. [Just published, 


THE COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 


Edition. Printed from a new and legible type, in Volumes of a convenient 
and handsome form. 20 vols. £5. 

Romoia. 2 vols. MARNER, THE LIFTED VEIL, BroTHeR Jacor. 
1 vol.— ADAM BEDE. 2 vols.—ScENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 2 vols. —THE MILL 
ON THE FLoss. 2 vols. — FELIX 2 vols. — MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols.— 
DANIEL DERONDA. 8 vols.—THE SPANISH Gypsy. 1 vol.—JUBAL, and other 
Poems, Old and New, 1 vol. IMPREssions OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, 1 vol. 

Each Volume may be had separately, 5s. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


” + 
TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 
Being a Collection of the most interesting Tales contributed to “ Blackwood's 
Magazine,” by well-known Authors. 
To be had in the following styles of binding: handsomely bound in 12 vols, 
extra cloth, 30s.; leather back, roxburghe style, 37s. 6d.; half calf, richly 
gilt, marbled edges, £2 12s. 6d.; half morocco, marbled edges, £2 lds. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LAND and ENGLISH LAND- 


LORDS: an Inquiry into the Origin and Character of the English Land 
System, with Proposals for its Reform. By the Hun. GEorGE C. Broprick. 
Published for the Cobden Club. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. Volume III. 


With about 300 Illustrations by the first Artists of the day, and Etching for 
Frontispiece. 

N.B.—The price of Vols. I, and II., each containing about 200 Illustrations, 
has been raised from 7s, 6d. to 10s, 6d. each. 


The TIMES of November 30, 1880, says: 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. publish the third volume of their “ Magazine of Art.” 
The title is no misnomer, tor the book, within a convenient compass, contains a very storehouse 
ofart. The illustrations are, of course, numerous, ranging from the freest of etchings and 
woodcuts up to the most elaborate engravings, the frontispiece containing a particularly good 
etching after Bonnat. The letterpress is particuiarly good and varied, being designed to suit 
all tastes, from the most to the least artistic. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


SCIENCE MADE EASY. 


Now ready, extra crown 4to, 384 pp. with about 350 Illustrations 
and Diagrams, 9s. 


SCIENCE for ALL. Yearly Volume for 1880. 


Edited by Dr. Ropert Brown, M.A., F.L.S. 


The ATHEN.EZUM of October 30, 1830, says: 


Whatever branch of science a man may happen to be studying, he is sure to find something 

isposed in at,on ie whole, each volume is an advance upon its predecessors. t 
the character of the articles and in the excellence of the illustrations. ' 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NOTICE.—A Large and Varied LIST of BOOKS suitable for 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 


Rewards, Prizes, Birthday Gifts, &c., will be found in CassELt, PETTER. 
(ZALPIN, & Co.’3 COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing several Hundred 
Volumes, including Bibles and Religious Works, Fine-Art Volumes, Children’s 
Books, Dictionaries, Educational Works, History, Natural History, Household 
and Domestic Treatises, Science, Travels, &c., together with a Synopsis of 
their numerous Illustrated Serial Publications, sent post free on application to 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LUDGATE HILL, se 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By 
J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. Imperial 4to. with 15 Engravings and a A 
Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. Also a Large Paper Edition, with Plates 
on India paper, £3 3s. 

“Mr. Atkinson, while intelligible, is never commonplace. His style is rich and animated. 

The volume is copiously illustrated.”’—Zimes. 


CAMBRIDGE: Historical and Descriptive Notes. By J. W. 
CLARK, M.A. Imperial 4to. with 12 Etchings and numerous Woodcuts by 
A. Brunet Debaines and H. Toussaint, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


SUCCESS with SMALL FRUITS. By E. P. Roz. 8yo. with 
numerous fine Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 


LIFE of ALBERT DURER. By Mrs. Caartzs Huaroy. 
New Edition, 8vo. with 17 Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. By 
the Rev. A. J. Cuturcu, M.A., Author of “ Stories from Homer,” &c. Crown 
$vo. with Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STORIES of the EAST; from Herodotus. By the Rey. A. J. 
Cuurcn, M.A. Crown Sve. with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


“It is probable that this volume will be the most Popes wie a grown-up persone of Professor 
Church's poweiees in this kind........ To young people the book is a storehouse of strange 
and fanciful scenes, pretty or amusing tales, and exciting histories.’ ee um. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s, and 6s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s, and 6s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. and 63. 


4 TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE, from Luctan. 3s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Church has the rare command of a pure and liquid Pie. baad the book all in all, 
we ita —— seen so difficult a task as this perform ter vigour or a sincerer 
touch.” —Spectator. 


A NEST of SPARROWS: a Tale. By M. F. Wrncuzsrer. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“A very touching story it is. Seldom, probably, have the ‘short and sim pkey annals of the 
poor’ been narrated more faithfully, and with so much of stern sere of yo . 
urchman, 
“ The tone of the book is thoroughly good, but not goody ; the children are 2 like lie real children; 
and some of the incidents are singularly touching.”—Saturday Review. 


MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES ; being the History of 
Dame Alicia Chamberlayne. By Mrs. MARSHALL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s 


CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. By Senex. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“ We part from the writer with feelings of gratitude. pe: such as this clothe with fiesh 
the bones of Church history and legislation.” —Saturday Rev 

“ We have heartily enjoyed its true and kindly beeen: its ts fund of good stories, of which 
there are enough to set up half-a-dozen diners-out at clerical tables.""—Literary Churchman. 


SEELEY & CO., 54 FLEET STREET. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


NEARLY READY. 
BRITISH ANIMALS which have become EXTINOT within 


TIMES ; Account 4 Wild White Cattle. By 


E. Hartrina, F.L.S my 8vo. wi ustrations by Wolf, and 
Sot, lis. A few Copies printed on large paper, 31s. 6d. 


DR. APPLETON ; his Life and Lite Relics. By Joun 


z APPLETON, M.A., Tate Vicar of St. Mark’s, fd" Deputy id, Sussex; and A. H. Saycr, 
{.A., Fellow of Queen’ 's_ College. rd, Professor of Comparative 
Philology. Post 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 
THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. By Witr1a Braves, Typograph, 


Author of * The Life and Pde tn of William Caxton,” &c.&c. Second Edition, 
post 8vo. with I 


KING'S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION ; or, the 


Physiology and Culture of Voice and S h, and the Expression of the Emations by 
Language, Countenance, and Gesture. Being Subst. of the [i rse of 
.ectures annually delivered by CHARLES JOS PLUMPTRE, Lecturer Public thes Read- 
ng and Speaking at King's Conene, London, in the Evening Classes Department. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. New and er greatly solargod 
lilustrated Edition, to which is fiaea a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure of Impe- 
diments of Speech, demy 8vo. cloth, lis, 


LETTERS from MY MILL. From the French of Atrnonse 


Dauber. By Mary Coney. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; boards, 2s. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. ARNOLD'S hae POEM ON BUDDHA 
AND BUDDHISM. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation. Being 


the Life and Teaching of Goutemne, Prince 4 India and Founder of Buddhism. Told i ‘n 
Verse by an Indian BUDDHIST. By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.1., Author of * The Indi: 
Song of Songs.” Crown 8vo. boards, 2s 


THE ENGLISHMAN and _ the SCANDINAVL AN ; 
Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literatu: By 


of Lincoln Colles Ze, Translator of “Gallus 
“The Oxonian in Iceland,”  8vo. cloth, 188. 


LFE, M 
“ ‘Author 


NEW VOLUMES OF “TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES.” 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY of the JAPANESE. Bes Basti 
HALL CHAMBERLALN, Author of “ Yeigo Hefikaku Ichiraii.”” Post 8vo. clo 


A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; or, a Thousand and oa 
Extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, A the Kabbalah. Compiled and Trans- 
lated by P. I. HERSHON. 4 Preface by the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Canon of 

tminster. Post 8vo. cloth, lis 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES ; 5 OF, Jataka Tales. 


Jatal From the 
rst_ti by Professor 
Ruys Davips. Vol. I. 18s, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of the DEVELOPMENT 


of the HUMAN RACE: Lectures and ye a LAZARUS GEIGER, Author 
of “ Origin and Evolution of Human Speech an Translated from the German 
by Davip ASHER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


NEW BOOKS ON IRELAND. 


NEW VIEWS on IRELAND; or, Irish Land 


and Remedies. By CHARLES QC., M.P. Crown 8vo. 


[HE “LIFE’S WORK in IRELAND of a 


LANDLORD WHO TRIED TO DO HIS DUTY. By W. Bence Jonzs, 
of Lisselan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE IRISH LAND LAWS. By ALExanDER 


Ricuey, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy Regius Professor of Feudal and English 
Law in the University ot Dublin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ To all who, either as legislators or publicists, are called on to take part 
in the present controversy, the book will prove invaluable.”— Times. 
“ This book cannot fail to do good.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 
Now ready, price 30s, to those who are not Members of the Society, 
Parts I. and II., constituting Vol. I. of the 


J OURNAL of HELLENIC STUDIES. 


8vo. with 4to, Atlas of Illustrations. 

CONTENTS : Hellenic Studies; an Introductory Address. “3 T. NEWToN— 
Delos. R. C. JEBB—Newly Discovered Sites near Smyrna. W.M. Ramsay 
—Notes from Journeys in the Troad and Lydia. A. H. SAYcr—=-Stephani on 
the Tombs at Mycenez. Percy GARDNER—On Representations of Centaurs 
in Greek Vase-Painting. CoLvin—Pythagoras of Rhegion and the 
Early Athlete Statues. CHARLES WaLDSTEIN—An Archaic Vase, with 
Representation of a Marriage Procession. Crcr SmirH—The Pentathlon 
of the Greeks. PERCY GARDNER—The Erechtheum. A. S. Murray—The 
Oracle Inscriptions discovered at Dodona. E.S. RoBERTs—On some Pam- 
phylian Inscriptions. W.M. Ramsay; with a Note by A. H. Sayce—On 
some Ionic Elements in Attic Tragedy. ” A. W. VERRALL—A Romaic Ballad. 
W. M. Ramsay—Bernay’s Lucian and the Cynics. I. BywaTER—A Bio- 
Bibliographical Note on Coray—I. BywaTER — Medieval Rhodian Love 
Poems. H. F. Tozer—Rules of the Society—List of Officers and Members. 

The Journal will be sold at a reduced price to Libraries wishing to sub- 
scribe, but official application must in each case be made to the Council. 
Information on this point, and upon conditions of Membership, may be 
obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN, 
29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE. With Selec- 


tions from his Poems and other Writings. Illustrated from Blake’s own 

Works. By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. New and Enlarged Edition, with 

additional Letters and a Memoir of the Author. Printed on hand-made 

paper, the Illustrations on India paper and mounted inthe text. 2 vols. 
esigns after Blake 


oe = cloth elegant, gilt, with D by Frederick J. 
elds, 42s. 
“ One of the most beautiful and interesting books of the season.” 

Daily News. 


ART: a concise Epitome of 
all matters relating to the Arts of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and 
ARCHITECTURE, which have occurred during the year 1880, together 
with information respecting the events of the year 1881. Compiled by 
Marcus B, HuisH. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Now complete in Six Parts. 


GYNOPTICON. An Exposition of the Com- 


mon Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L. Printed 
in ea 4to. Part I., 3s.6d. Parts II. and III., 7s. Parts IV., V., and 

“ To all who are concerned with “ai criticism it should be invalu- 
able.”—Dr. SAnDy, in the Academ: 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


(A.D. 1450-1878). _ By eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by 
GEORGE Grove, D.C.L. 3 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations and Woodcutse, 
Parts I. to XII. each 3s. 6d. Vols. I. and II., 8vo. cloth, each 21s. 

Vol. I. AtoImpromptu. Vol. II. Improperia to Plain Song. 

“* This work promises to be for music what the best encyclopsedias are to 
general literature and science.”—Guardian, 


[]{NGLISH POETS: Selections, with Critical 


Introductions by various Writers, and a general Introduction by MaTTHEW 
ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 4 vols, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. I, CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. 

Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. Vol. IV. bee age to SYDNEY 


“ An excellent design admirably executed.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—-NEW VOLUME, 


ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen 


and Edited by Joun RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


(GILBERT WHITE'S NATURAL HIS- 


TORY and ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. New ane, with a Poem 


and Letters never before published. Edited, with Notes and Memoir, by 


Frank BUCKLAND; a chapter on Antiquities, Lord SELBORNE; and 
the Garden Kalendar. With Illustrations by essor Delamotte. Cheap 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. (for JANUARY). 


CONTENTS: 

1, THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Heyny James, Jun. Chapters 15—18, 

2. A STUDY OF AN OLD PARISH REGISTER. By the Rev. W. BennAm. 

3. THE MISTLETOE. 

4. “SUBSCRIPTION.” By the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

ZULU PROGRESS OVER BISHOPSTOWE. By Frances ELLEN 

LENSO. 
6. CHRISTMAS, AND ANCESTOR WORSHIP, IN THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 
By ARTHUR J. EVANS. 

7. MOPSa’S TALE. By E. H. Hickey. 

8. MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. By Sipney Cotvry. 
*,* Messrs, MACMILLAN & CO.’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFP 

and PRESENTATION BOOKS is now ready and may be obtained on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


. 
8 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


DON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. Com- 


posed by Micuet pk CervaNTES SAAVEDRA. A New Translation from the 
Originals of 1605 and 1608 by A. J. DurFIELD. With Notes. 
2 vols. fep. 4to. cloth, £2 10s. 


THE BOKE named the GOUERNOUR. 


Deuised by Sir THomas Etyot, Knight. Edited from the First Edition of 
153L by Henry HervertT STEPHEN Crort, Barrister-at-Law. With Por- 
traits of Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of Her Majesty 
from Holbein’s Original Drawings at a Castle. 


“A perfect mine of anecdote, of facts, of learning........ absolutel ly indispensable to any 
student who occupies himself with the revival of le learning in England.”—Daily News. 


Elzevir 8vo. limp parchment, antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.— 


IV. OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.—III. THE PRINCESS.—II. 

POEMS SELECTED FROM PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.—I. IN 
MEMORIAM. 

“ Nothing more dainty has been issued from the press within our recollection. 

's Gazette. 


Second Editicn now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN RACE; and other Sermons. 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. 
IBERTSON. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of JOB. 
SaMUEL Cox, Author of “ The Genesis of Evil,” 


“ No more thoughtful and able discussion of any book of Scripture has lately appeared in 
this country.” -P?a'l Mal Gazette. 

“The work is based on wide learning i. F careful study of the subject, but Mr. Cox has 
known how to present his learn.ng in a readabl ic form, aud to interest the general public, as 
well as specialists and students."’—Spectator. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters 


of Charity at the Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation 
from the German Memorials of AMALIE voN LASAULX. 


Seventeenth crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Stecl by 
Cc. H. Jeens, and an Illustration, cloth, 63. 


SISTER DORA : a Biography. 


“ This is a record of a noble life. Miss Lonsdale has told her story well.""—Saturday Review. 
“ Miss i onsdale has done her work well, and Sister Dora's career is brought graphically 
Devore the 


Eighth Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Steel engraved Portraits, 
and Vignettes on Wood, cloth, 12s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters and 


Memories of his Life, Edited by his WiIFk. 


Fourth Edition, crown etched by L. Lowenstam, 
h, 7s. 6d. 


THE DISCIPLES: By Mrs. 


Kixc. 
“ Avery remarkable poem. The writer docs not seem so much to compose, as to breathe It 
forth ; it; is the fruit of intense personal feeling ; it glows with the fires of an absolute convic- 
tion. It is a hymn of praise, a chaunt of sorrow, suffering, and glory.""—Saturday Kevicw. 


By MarGaret 


Large post 8vo. parchment antique, 10s. 6d. 


THE SONG of ROLAND. Translated into 


English Verse by Joun O'HaGaN, 
“ We have here. for the first time, an English version of this abe geen. Tt preserves the 
apirit of the ‘origina. carries us away the strange old time when * middie ages’ were 


as yet only beginning.” --Satnrday Rerie 
another metre, the of the original........ 


“It will t matter to give better, in 
Mr. O'Hagan’s book is a very caleyauaeone. "—St. James's Gazette 


New Edition, 16mo. handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


SON NETS and SON NGS. By Emity PFerrrer. 


These poems are the very plants ."—JAMES Lower. 
Ptcitfer's sonnets are, to our among the finest in the language.”"—Spectutor. 


32mo. cloth limp, 2s. ; cloth extra, 3s. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by Emity SHAKESPEAR. 


*,* A superior edition. printed in red and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared. Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 5s.; and in various calf 
and morocco bindings. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


SEETA: a Novel. By Colonel Meapows 


Taycor, Author of “ Tara,” ‘* Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s, 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the 


Atthor of “ Vera,” “Blue Roses,” &c. 
This delightful book."*— S; 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with iia cloth, 6s. 


THE EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. By 


GRORGE MEREDITH. 
There is no om to question, but * The Egoist’ is a p'ece work as solid 
fad rich as any that the century has seen, and that it is. with * 
et its author's but one of the strongest and most individual productions of modan 
literature." — 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


LONDON : 


el,’ not only one | 


Medium 8vo. 


HISTORY of PAINTING in ANTIQUITY 
and the MIDDLE AGES. From the German of the late Dr. ALFRED Wott. 
MANN and Dr. KARL WoERMANN. Edited by StpNEY COLVIN, M.A. With 
136 Illustrations, cloth, 28s.; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30s. 

SONGS AND MUSIC. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS, SET TO MUSIC by 


various Composers. Edited by W.G.Custns. Dedicated by express perm’s.’ 
sion to Her Majesty the Queen. Royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. ; half 
morocco, 25s. 
“ Mr. Cusins, the editor of the collection, has called to his aid no less than thirty-six, (com- 
posers, English and toreign, including some of the most renowned musicians now living. 


“ It will suffice to say that he must indeed be hard to please who can find nethine here 
suited to his special taste ....... Its clear printing, fine paper, and elegant binding make it a 
most suitable and attractive present."’"—A thenewm. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH 


LETTERS; a Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of 
the Paston Letters to the Present Time. Edited and Arranged by W. 
BAPTisTE SCOONES. 


“The reader can hardly open a page without finding something curious, or amusing, or 


| edifying.”"— Atheneum. 


* No one who takes the slightest interest in English history, English literature, or in human 


| Nature can fail to receive increase of delight from the perusal of this volun 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
* A very i book, and one which, as a bird's-eye view of English episto- 
literature, is really without a rival.” — Daily Vew 


Royal 4to. cloth extra, £2 10s.; Roxburgh, half morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 
ANCIENT ROME and its CONNECTION 
with the CHRISTIAN RELIGION: an Outline of the History of the City 
from its First Foundation down te the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, 
A.D. 42-47. By the Rev. Heyry Formey. With numerous Illustrations of 
Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the Antiquities of the 

Christian Catacombs. 


“ A repertory of valuable information.” —7imes. 
“ A splendid and attractive volume...... Will be very weleome,"’—Spectat 
“ Very beautiful and abounding with engravings finely executed.”—St. James’ 3 Gazette. 


Demy Svo, with 18 Illustrations, cloth, 18s. 


GENOA: How the Republic Rose and Fell. 


By J. Tuoroporrk BENT, B.A. Oxon., Author of “ A Freak cé Freedom, or the 
Republic of S. Marino.” 


“A valuable addition to historic literature....... May be very cordially recommended to the 
reader.”"—/’all Mall Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. with Map and 60 Illustrations, 9s. 
NEW 


COLORADO and the SANTA FE 


TRAIL. By A. H. Hayes, Jun., M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 16s. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. By Oswatp 


CRAWFURD. 


“ No Englishman has written more interesti nz books on the country.”—Saturday Review. 
“The book is excellent in every way.’— Atheneum. 
“ One ox the best descriptions we possess of a foreign nation."’—St. James's Gazette. 


Large post 8vo. cloth, 123. 


SHAKESPEARE and CLASSICAL ANTI- 


QUITY : Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakespeare's Plays. Ly 
Pav. Srarrer. Translated by Emity J. Caney. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUNE, 


BALLADS and other POEMS. By Atrrep 


TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
With 25 Illustrations and Portrait. 
TENNYSON’S WORKS. The Royal Edition, 
1 vol. super-royal 8¥o. cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GEOLOGY. 


CHAPTERS from the PHYSICAL HISTORY 
of the EARTH. By Arruun Nicots, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of “ The 
Puzzle of Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, with numerous I)lustrations, cloth, 5s. 
* Both in narrative and argument he shows a command of his subject and a power of im- 
parting instruction which entitle him to the confidence of the reader.""—Saturduy Review. 


New Edition, small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the 


Rev, Sir GEorGr W. Cox, M.A., Bart. 
Second Edition, 1 vol. crown S8vo. cloth, 6s, 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Sir Gzonce W. Cox, Bart., and Eustace Hinton JONES. 


Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks, cloth, 5s. 


THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. By Vireria 


W. Jomnson. 
“ A capital eolicction of stories.’ *_Times. 

“ Nothing is better than the * Oak-tree Spirit '—-a quaint adaptation of the old Greek fancy 
of Ham adryad.........3 Miss Johnson has made a decided success in a field where it is far more 
dithi cenit to succeed than it might seem.” —Spectetor. 

* Miss Jonson possesses the very rare gift of writing charming fairy tales, and may be con- 
gratulated upon the pleasure her ‘book will give to those children who are lucky enough to 
find it amon g the’r Christmas gifts.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


A NEW BOOK FOR boys. 
A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. By Frank f. 


SrockTonx. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


nes “Ev erything is told with most charming simpticity and directness."—Specta 
*The characters are admirably skgtched, ana the story is ful. of interest. tt is one of the 


' unk pleasant and lively books that we have read this season.” —Staxdard. 
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